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PERSONAL POEMS 



A LAMENT. 

*' The parted spirit, 
Enoweth it not our sorrow P Answereth not 
Its blossing to onr tears P " 

The circle is broken, one seat is forsaken, 
One bnd from the tree of our friendship is shaken ; 
One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 
With joy in our gladness, or grief in our ill. 

Weep I lonely and lowly are slumbering now 
The light of her glances, the pride of her brow; 
Weep ! sadly and long shall we listen in vain 
To hear the soft tones of her welcome again. 

GKve our tears to the dead ! For humanity's claim 
From its silence and darkness is ever the same ; 
The hope of that world whose existence is bliss 
May not stifle the tears of the mourners of this. 

For, oh ! if one glance the freed spirit can throw 
On the scene of its troubled probation below, 
Than the pride of the marble, the pomp of the dead, 
To that glance will be dearer the tears which we 
shed. 
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CHARLES B. STORRS 11 

And a sigh or a tear could ihe erring reprove, 
And the sting of reproof was still tempered by 
love. 

As a cloud of the sunset, slow melting in heaven. 
As a star that is lost when the daylight is given. 
As a glad dream of slumber, which wakens in bliss, 
She hath passed to the world of the holy from this. 

1834. 



TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS, 

Late President of Western Beaeire Golleg«, who died at his 
post of duty, oyerwom by his strennoas labors with tongue aud 
pen in the caose of Human F^nedom. 

Thou hast fallen in thine armor, 

Thou mariyr of the Lord I 
With thy last breath crying *♦ Onward I *' 

And thy hand upon die sword. 
The haughty heart derideth. 

And the sinful lip reviles, 
But the blessing of the perishing 

Around thy pillow smiles t 

When to our cup of trembling 

The added drop is given, 
And the long-suspended thunder 

Falls terribly from Heaven,— 
When a new and fearful freedom 

Is proffered of the Lord 
To the slow-consuming Famine, 

The Pestilence and Sword I 



12 PERSONAL POEMS 

When the refages of Falsehood 

Shall be swept away in wrath, 
And the temple shall be shaken, 

With its idol, to the earth. 
Shall not thy words of warning 

Be all remembered then ? 
And thy now unheeded message 

Bum in the hearts of men ? 

Oppression's hand may scatter 

Its nettles on thy tomb. 
And even Christian bosoms 

Deny thy memory room ; 
For lying lips shall torture 

Thy mercy into crime. 
And the slanderer shall flourish 

As the bay-tree for a time. 

But where the south-wind lingers 

On Carolina's pines. 
Or falls the careless sunbeam 

Down Georgia's golden mines $ 
Where now beneath his burthen 

The toiling slave is driven ; 
Where now a tyrant's mockery 

Is offered unto Heaven ; 

Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o'er with human blood, 

And pride and lust debases 
The workmanship of God, — 

There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Bedeemed &om Falsehood's ban. 



CH/LRLES b. STORBS 18 

When the fetters shall be broken. 
And the slave shall be a man I 

Joy to thy spirit, brother I 

A thousand hearts are warm, 
A thousand kindred bosoms 

Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-^ianded Violence 

With secret Fraud combine ? 
The wall of fire is round us, 

Our Present Help was thine. 

Lo, the waking up of nations, 

From Slavery's fatal sleep ; 
The murmur of a Universe, 

Deep calling unto Deep I 
Joy to thy spirit, brother I 

On every wind of heaven 
The onward cheer and summons 

Of Freedom's voice is given I 

Glory to God forever ! 

Beyond the despot's will 
The soul of Freedom liveth 

Imperishable still. 
The words which thou hast uttered 

Are of that soul a part. 
And the good seed thou hast scattered 

Is springing from the heart. 

In the evil days before ns. 
And the trials yet to come« 
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LINES 16 

Automn's faded earth aroand thee, 

And its storms above I 
Eveimore that turf lie lightly, 

And, with future showers. 
O'er thy slumbers fresh and brightiy 

Blow the summer flowers I 

In the locks thy forehead g^racing, 

Not a silvery streak ; 
Nor a line of sorrow's tracing 

On thy fair young cheek ; 
Eyes of light and lips of roses, 

Such as Hylas wore, — 
Over all that curtain doses. 

Which shall rise no more I 

Will the vigil Love is keeping 

Sound that grave of thine. 
Mournfully, like Jazer weeping 

Over Sibmah's vine ; ^ 
Will the pleasant memories, swelling 

Gentle hearts, of thee. 
In the spirit's distant dwelling 

All unheeded be? 

If the spirit ever gazes. 

From its joumeyings, back ; 
If the immortal ever traces 

O'er its mortal track ; 
Wilt thou not, O brother, meet na 

Sometimes on our way. 
And, in hours of sadness, greet us 

As a spirit may ? 
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Peace be with thee, O our brother. 

In the spirit-land I 
Vainly look we for another 

In thy place to stand. 
Unto Truth and Freedom giving 

All thy early powers, 
Be thy virtues with the living, 

And thy spirit ours I 
1837, 



TO , 

wrrn a copy of woolman's journal. 
* Get the writiiigB of John Woolman by heart" — Euays of 

Maiden I with the fair brown tresses 

Shading o*er thy dreamy eye, 
Floating on thy thoughtful forehead 

Cloud wreaths of its sky. 

Youthful years and maiden beauty, 
Joy with them should still abide, — 

Instinct take the place of Duty, 
Love, not Eeason, guide. 

Ever in the New rejoicing. 

Kindly beckoning back the Old, 

Turning, with the gift of Midas, 
All things into gold. 

And the passing shades of sadness 
Wearing even a welcome guise. 



TO 17 

As, when some bright lake lies open 
To the sunny skies. 

Every wing of bird above it, 

Every light cloud floating on, 
Glitters like that flashing mirror 

In the self-same sun* 

But upon thy youthful forehead 

Something like a shadow lies ; 
And a serious soul is looking 

From thy earnest eyes. 

With an early introversion. 

Through the forms of outward things, 
Seeking for the subtle essence, 

And the hidden springs. 

Deeper than the gilded surface 

Hath thy wakeful vision seen, 
Farther than the narrow present 

Have thy joumeyings been. 

Thou hast midst Life's empty noises 
Heard the solemn steps of Time, 

And the low mysterious voices 
Of another clime. 

All the mystery of Being 
Hath upon tiiy spirit pressed, — 

Thoughts which, like the Deluge wanderer, 
Find no place of rest : 
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That which mystic Plato pondded^ 
That which Zeno heard with awe, 

And die star-iapt Zoroaster 
In his night-watch saw. 

From the doubt and darkness springing 
Of the dim, uncertain Past, 

Moving to the dark still shadows 
0*er the Future cast. 

Early hath Life's mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth. 

With a deep and strong beseeching : 
What and where is Truth? 

Hollow creed and ceremonial, 
Whence the ancient life hath fled. 

Idle faith unknown to action, 
Dull and cold and dead. 

Oracles, whose wire-worked meanings 
Only wake a quiet scorn, — 

Not from these thy seeking spirit 
Hath its answer drawn. 

But, like some tired child at even. 
On thy mother Nature's breast. 

Thou, methinks, art vainly seeking 
Truth, and peace, and rest 

0*er that mother's rugged features 
Thou art throwing Fancy's veil, 

Light and soft as woven moonbeams, 
Beautiful and frail I 



TO 1» 

O'er iihe rongh chart of Existonoe, 

Rocks of sin and wastes of woe. 
Soft airs breathe, and green leaves tremble, 

And cool fountains flow. 

And to thee an answer cometh 
From the earth and from die sky. 

And to thee the hills and waters 
And the stars reply. 

But a soul-sufELcing answer 

Hath no outward origin ; 
More than Nature's many voices 

May be heard within. 

Even as the great Augustine 

Questioned earth and sea and sky,* 

And the dusty tomes of learning 
And old poesy. 

But his earnest spirit needed 
More than outward Nature taught ; 

More than blest the poet's vision 
Or the sage's thought. 

Only in the gathered silence 

Of a calm and waiting frame, 
light and wisdom as from Heaven 

To the seeker came. 

Not to ease and aimless quiet 

Doth that inward answer tend. 
But to works of love and duly 

As our being's end ; 
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Not to idle dreams and trances, 
Length of face, and solemn tonOi 

But to Faith, in daily striving 
And performance shown. 

Earnest toil and strong endeavor 
Of a spirit which within 

Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin ; 

And without, with tireless vigor, 
Steady heart, and weapon strong, 

In the power of truth assailing 
Every form of wrong. 

Guided thus, how passing lovely 
Is the track of Woolman's feet I 

And his brief and simple record 
How serenely sweet 1 

O'er life's humblest duties throwing 
Light the earthling never knew. 

Freshening all its dark waste places 
As with Hermon's dew. 

All which glows in Pascal's pages, 
All which sainted Guion sought, 

Or the blue-eyed German Bahel 
Half-unconscious taught : 

Beauty, such as Goethe pictured. 
Such as Shelley dreamed of, shed 

Living warmth and starry brightness 
Bound that poor man's head. 



TO 21 

Not a vain and cold ideal, 

Not a poet's dream alone, 
But a presence warm and real^ 

Seen and felt and known. 

When the red right-hand of slaughter 
Moulders with the steel it swung, 

When the name of seer and poet 
Dies on Memory's tongue, 

All bright thoughts and pure shall gather 
Round that meek and suffering one, — - 

Glorious, like the seer-seen angel 
Standing in the sun ! 

Take the good man's book and ponder 

What its pages say to thee ; 
Blessed as the hand of healing 

May its lesson be. 

If it only serves to strengthen 

Yearnings for a higher good, 
For the fount of living waters 

And diviner food ; 

If the pride of human reason 

Feels its meek and still rebuke, 
Quailing like the eye of Peter 

From the Just One's look I 

If with readier ear thou heedest 
What the Inward Teacher saith. 

Listening with a willing spirit 
And a childlike faith, — 
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ThoQ mayst live to blem the giver. 
Who, himself but frail and weak. 

Would at least the highest welfare 
Of another seek ; 

And his g^t, though poor and lowly 
It may seem to other eyes, 

Yet may prove an angel holy 
In a pilgrim's guise. 
184a 



LEGGETT'S MONUMENT. 

William Leggett, who died in 1839 at the age of thirty-aeren, 
waft the intrepid editor of the New York Evening Pott and after- 
ward of The Plain Dealer, His yigorous aasanlt upon the system 
of slavery brought down upon him the enmity of politioal de- 
fenders of the system. . 

** Ye build the tombs of the prophets." —Ho/y WriL 

Yes, pile the marble o*er him! It is well 

That ye who mocked him in his long stem 

strife. 
And planted in the pathway of his life 

The ploughshares of your hatred hot from hell, 
Who clamored down the bold reformer when 
He pleaded for his captive fellow-men. 

Who spumed him in the market-place, and sought 
Within thy walls, St. Tammany, to bind 

In party chains the free and honest thought. 
The angel utterance of an upright mind. 

Well is it now that o'er his grave ye raise 

The stony tribute of your tardy praise, 



TO A FRIEND 28 

For not alone that pile shall tell to Fame 
Of the brave heart beneath, but of the builders' 
shame I 
1841. 



TO A FRIEND, 

ON HEB BBTUBN FROM BUBOFB. 

How smiled the land of France 
Under thy blue eye's glance. 

Light-hearted rover I 
Old walls of chateaux gray, 
Towers of an early day, 
Which the Three Colors play 

Flauntingly over. 

Now midst the brilliant train 
Thronging the banks of Seine: 

Now midst the splendor 
Of the wild Alpine range, 
Waking with change on change 
Thoughts in thy young heart strange, 

Lovely, and tender. 

Vales, soft Elysian, 
Like those in the vision 

Of Mirza, when, dreaming. 
He saw the long hollow dell, 
Touched by the prophet's spell, 
Lito an ocean swell 

With its isles teeming. 
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Cli£b wrapped in snows of yean» 
Splintering with icy spears 

Antnmn's blue heaven : 
Loose rock and frozen slide. 
Hong on the mountain-side. 
Waiting their hour to glide 

Downward, storm-driven I 

Bhine-stream, by castle old. 
Baron's and robber's hold. 

Peacefully flowing ; 
Sweeping through vineyards green. 
Or where the cliffs are seen 
O'er the broad wave between 

Grrim shadows throwing. 

Or, where St. Peter's dome 
Swells o'er eternal Borne, 

Vast, dim, and solemn ; 
Hymns ever chanting low, 
Censers swung to and fro. 
Sable stoles sweeping slow 

Cornice and column ! 

Oh, as from each and all 
Will there not voices call 

Evermore back again? 
In the mind's gallery 
Wilt thou not always see 
Dim phantoms beckon thee 

O'er that old track again? 

New forms thy presence haunt. 
New voices softly chant. 
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New faces greet thee I 
Pilgrims from many a shrine 
Hallowed by poet's line, 
At memory's magic sign, 

Bising to meet thee. 

And when such visions come 
Unto thy olden home, 

Will they not waken 
Deep thoughts of Him whose hand 
Led thee o'er sea and land 
Back to the household band 

Whence thou wast taken? 

While, at the sunset time. 
Swells the cathedral's chime. 

Yet, in thy dreaming. 
While to thy spirit's eye 
Tet the vast mountains lie 
Piled in the Switzer's sky. 

Icy and gleaming : 

Prompter of silent prayer. 
Be the wild picture there 

In the mind's chamber. 
And, through each coming day 
Him who, as staff and stay. 
Watched o'er thy wandering way. 

Freshly remember. 

So, when the call shall be 
Soon or late unto thee. 
As to all given. 
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Still may that picture live, 
All its fair forms survive. 
And to thy spirit give 
Gladness in Heaven I 
184L 



LUCY HOOPER. 

Lney Hooper died at Biooklyii, L. L, on the 1st of 8di nioiy 
1841, aged twenty-four years. 

They tell me, Lucy, thou art dead, 

That all of thee we loved and cherished 
Has with thy summer roses perished ; 

And left, as its young beauty fled, 

An ashen memory in its stead, 
The twilight of a parted day 

Whose fading light is cold and vain, 
The heart's faint echo of a strain 

Of low, sweet music passed away. 
That true and loving heart, that gift 

Of a mind, earnest, clear, profound, 
Bestowing, with a glad unthrif t. 

Its sunny light on all around. 
Affinities which only could 
Cleave to the pure, the true, and good ; 

And sympathies which found no rest. 

Save with the loveliest and be^t. 
Of them — of thee — remains there naught 

But sorrow in the mourner's breast ? 
A shadow in the land of thought ? 
No ! Even my weak and trembling faith 

Can lift for thee the veil which doubt 
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And hnman fear have drawn about 
The all-awaiting scene of death. 

Even as thou wast I see thee still ; 
And, save the absence of all ill 
And pain and weariness, which here 
Summoned the sigh or wrong the tear. 
The same as when, two summers back, 
Beside our childhood's Merrimao, 
I saw thy dark eye wander o'er 
Stream, sunny upland, rocky shore. 
And heard thy low, soft voice alone 
Midst lapse of waters, and the tone 
Of pine-leaves by the west-wind blown, 
There 's not a charm of soul or brow, 

Of all we knew and loved in thee. 
But lives in holier beauty now. 

Baptized in immortality I 
Not mine the sad and freezing dream 

Of souls that, with their earthly mould. 

Cast off the loves and joys of old. 
Unbodied, like a pale moonbeam. 

As pure, as passionless, and cold ; 
Nor mine the hope of Indra's son. 

Of slumbering in oblivion's rest, 
Life's myriads blending into one. 

In blank annihilation blest ; 
Dust-atoms of the infinite, 
Sparks scattered from the central light. 
And winning back through mortal pain 
Their old unconsciousness again. 
No ! I have friends in Spirit Land, 
Not shadows in a shadowy band. 
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Not others, but themselves are they. 
And still I think of them the same 
As when the Master's summons came ; 
Their change, — the holy morn-light breaking 
Upon the dream-worn sleeper, waking, — 

A change from twilight into day. 

They Ve laid thee midst the household graves. 

Where father, brother, sister lie ; 
Below thee sweep the dark blue waves, 

Above thee bends the summer sky. 
Thy own loved church in sadness read 
Her solemn ritual o'er thy head. 
And blessed and hallowed with her prayer 
The turf laid lightly o'er thee there. 
That church, whose rites and liturgy. 
Sublime and old, were truth to thee, 
Undoubted to thy bosom taken. 
As symbols of a faith unshaken. 
Even I, of simpler views, could feel 
The beauty of thy trust and zeal ; 
And, owning not thy creed, could see 
How deep a truth it seemed to thee. 
And how thy fervent heart had thrown 
O'er all, a coloring of its own. 
And kindled up, intense and warm, 
A life in every rite and form. 
As, when on Chebar's banks of old. 
The Hebrew's gorgeous vision rolled, 
A spirit filled the vast machine, 
A life " within the wheels " was seen. 

Farewell ! A little time, and we 

Who knew thee well, and loved thee here. 
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One after one shall follow thee 

As pilgrims through the gate of fear, 
Which opens on eternity. 
Yet shall we cherish not the less 

All that is left our hearts meanwhile ; 
The memory of thy loveliness 

Shall round our weary pathway smile, 
Like moonlight when the sun has set, 
A sweet and tender radiance yet. 
Thoughts of thy dear-eyed sense of duty, 

Thy generous scorn of all things wrong, 
The truth, the strength, the graceful beauty 

Which blended in thy song. 
All lovely things, by thee beloved. 

Shall whisper to our hearts of thee ; 
These green hills, where thy childhood roved, 

Yon river winding to the sea. 
The sunset light of autumn eves 

Eeflecting on the deep, still floods. 
Cloud, crimson sky, and trembling leaves 

Of rainbow-tinted woods. 
These, in our view, shall henceforth take 
A tenderer meaning for thy sake ; 
And all thou lovedst of earth and sky, 
Seem sacred to thy memory. 
1841. 

FOLLEN. 

ON BEADING HIS ESSAY ON THE "FUTURE STATE." 

Charles FoUen, one of lihe noblest contributions of Germany 
to American citizenship, was at an early age driven from his pro- 
fessorship in the University of Jena, and compelled to seek shelter 
from official prosecution in Switzerland, on account of his liberal 
political opinions. He became Professor of Civil Law in the Uni 
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Territy of Bade. The goyemmentB of Pnusia, Anstria, and Rnsda 
united in demanding hie deliyery as a political offender ; and, in 
consequence, he left Switzerland, and came to the United States. 
At the time of the formation of the American Anti-Slayery So- 
ciety he was a Professor in Harrard Uniyersity, honored for hia 
genins, learning, and estimable character. His love of liberty 
and hatred of oppression led him to seek an interview with Gani- 
son and express his sympathy with him. Soon after, he attended 
a meeting of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. An able 
speech was made by Rev. A. A. Phelps, and a letter of mine ad- 
dzessed to the Secretary of the Society was read. Whereupon he 
rose and stated that his views were in unison with those of the 
Society, and that after hearing the speech and the letter, he was 
ready to yAn it, and abide the probable consequences of such an 
unpopular act. He lost by so doing his professorship. He was an 
able member of the Executive Committee of the American Anti- 
Shuvery Society. He perished in the ill-fated steamer Lexington, 
which was burned on its passage from New York, January 13, 
1840. The few writings left behind him show him to have been a 
profound thinker of rare spiritual insight. 

Friend of my soul ! as with moist eye 
I look up from this page of thine, 

Is it a dream that thou art nigh, 
Thy mild face gazing into mine ? 

That presence seems before me now, 
A placid heaven of sweet moonrise, 

When, dew-lihe, on the earth below 
Descends the quiet of the skies. 

The calm brow through the parted hair, 
The gentle lips which knew no guile. 

Softening the blue eye's thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smile. 

Ah me ! at times that last dread scene 
Of Frost and Fire and moaning Sea 
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Will cast its shade of doubt between 
The failing eyes of Faith and thee. 

Tet, lingering o'er thy charmed page, 
Where through the twilight air of earth. 

Alike enthusiast and sage, 
Prophet and bard, thou gazest forth. 

Lifting the Future's solemn veil I 

The reaching of a mortal hand 
To put aside the cold and pale 

Cloud-curtains of the Unseen Land ; 

In thoughts which answer to my own, 
In words which reach my inward ear, 

Like whispers from the void Unknown, 
I feel thy living presence here. 

The waves which lull thy body's rest, 
The dust thy pilgrim footsteps trod, 

Unwasted, through each change, attest 
The fixed economy of God. 

Shall these poor elements outlive 

The mind whose kingly will they wrought 7 
Their gross unconsciousness survive 

Thy godlike energy of thought? 

Thou livest, Follen ! not in vain 
Hath thy fine spirit meekly borne 

The burthen of Life's cross of pain, 

And the thomed crown of suffering wdm« 
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On all thou lookest we shall look. 
And to our gaze erelong shall turn 

That page of God's mysterious book 
We so much wish yet dread to learn. 

With Him, before whose awful power 
Thy spirit bent its trembling knee ; 

Who, in the silent greeting flower, 
And forest leaf, looked out on thee, 

We leave thee, with a trust serene, 

Which Time, nor Change, nor 'Death can 
move, 
While with thy childlike faith we lean 
On Him whose dearest name is Love I 
1842. 



TO J. P. 

John Heipont, the eloquent preacher and poet of BoBton. 

Not as a poor requital of the joy 

With which my childhood heard that lay of 
thine, 

Which, like an echo of the song divine 
At Bethlehem breathed above the Holy Boy, 

Bore to my ear the Airs of Palestine, — 
Not to the poet, but the man I bring 
In friendship's fearless trust my offering : 
How much it lacks I feel, and thou wilt see, 
Yet well I know that thou hast deemed with me 
Life all too earnest, and its time too short 
For dreamy ease and Fancy's graceful sport ; 
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And girded for thy constant strife with wrong, 
Like Nehemiah fighting while he wrought 

The broken walls of Zion, even thy song 
Hath a rude martial tone, a blow in every thought I 

1843. 



CHALKLEY HALL. 

Ghalkley Hall, near Frankford, Pa., was the rendenoe of 
Thomas Ghalkley, an eminent minister of the Friends' denomina- 
tion. He was one of the early setders of the Colony, and his c/oiir- 
no/j which was published in 1749, presents a qnaint but beautifal 
picture of a life of unostentations and simple g^oodness. He was 
the master of a merchant vessel, and, in his yisits to the West In- 
dies and Great Britain, omitted no opportunity to labor for the 
highest interests of his fellow-men. During a temporary residence 
in Philadelphia, in the summer of 1838, the quiet and beautiful 
scenery around the ancient Tillage of Frankf ord frequently a^ 
tracted me from the heat and bustle of the city. I have referred 
to my youthful acquaintance with his writings in Snow^Bound. 

How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeze 

To him who flies 
From crowded street and red wall's weary gleam^ 
Till far behind him like a hideous dream 

The close dark city lies I 

Here, while the market murmurs, while men 
throng 

The marble floor 
Of Mammon's altar, from the crush and din 
Of the world's madness let me gather in 

My better thoughts once more. 

Oh, once again revive, while on my ear 
The cry of Gain 
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And low hoarse hum of Traffic die away. 
Ye blessed memories of my early day 
Like sere grass wet with rain I 

Once more let God's green earth and snnset air 

Old feelings waken ; 
Through weary years of toil and strife and ill. 
Oh, let me feel that my good angel still 

Hath not his trust forsaken. 

And well do time and place befit my mo«d: 

Beneath the arms 
Of this embracing wood, a good man made 
His home, like Abraham resting in the shade 

Of Mamre's lonely palms. 

Here, rich wifch autumn gifts of countless years. 

The virgin soil 
Turned from the share he guided, and in rain 
And summer sunshine throve the fruits and grain 

Which blessed his honest toil. 

Here, from his voyages on the stormy seas. 

Weary and worn. 
He came to meet his children and to bless 
The GKver of all good in thankfulness 

And praise for his return. 

And here his neighbors gathered in to greet 

Their friend again. 
Safe from the wave and the destroying gales, 
Which reap untimely green Bermuda's vales. 

And vex the Carib main. 
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To hear the good man tell of simple troth. 

Sown in an hour 
Of weakness in some far-off Indian isle. 
From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 

Baised up in life and power : 

How at those gatherings in Barbadian vales, 

A tendering love 
Came o'er him, like the gentle rain from heaven. 
And words of fitness to his lips were given. 

And strength as from above : 

How the sad captive listened to the Word, 

Until his chain 
Grew lighter, and his wounded spirit felt 
The healing balm of consolation melt 

Upon its life-long pain : 

How the armed warrior sat him down to hear 

Of Peace and Truth, 
And the proud ruler and his Creole dame. 
Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came. 

And fair and bright-eyed youth. 

Oh, far away beneath New England's sky, 

Even when a boy, 
Following my plough by Merrimac's green shore. 
His simple record I have pondered o'er 

With deep and quiet joy. 

And hence this scene, in sunset glory warm, — 

Its woods around. 
Its still stream winding on in light and shade. 
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Its soft, green meadows and its upland glade, — 
To me is holy ground. 

And dearer far than haunts where Genius keeps 

His vigils still ; 
Than that where Avon's son of song is laid, 
Or Vauduse hallowed by its Petrarch's shade, 

Or VirgU's laureUed hiU. 

To the gray walls of fallen Paraclete, 

To Juliet's urn, 
Fair Amo and Sorrento's orange-grove, 
Where Tasso sang, let young Romance and Love 

Like brother pilgrims turn. 

But here a deeper and serener charm 

To all is given ; 
And blessed memories of the faithful dead 
O'er wood and vale and meadow-stream have shed 

The holy hues of Heaven ! 
184a 

GONE. 

Another hand is beckoning us. 

Another call is given ; 
And glows once more with Angel-steps 

The path which reaches Heaven. 

Our young and gentle friend, whose snule 

Made brighter summer hours. 
Amid the frosts of autumn time 

Has left us with the flowers. 
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No paling of the cheek of bloom 

Forewarned us of decay ; 
No shadow from the Silent Land 

Fell round our sister's way. 

The light of her young life went down, 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star, 

Clear, suddenly, and still. 

As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 

Eternal as the sky ; 
And like the brook's low song, her voice, — 

A sound which could not die. 

And half we deemed she needed not 

The changing of her sphere. 
To give to Heaven a Shining One, 

Who walked an Angel here. 

The blessing of her quiet life 

Fell on us like the dew ; 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 

Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 

Were in her very look ; 
We read her face, as one who reads 

A true and holy book : 

The measure of a blessed hymn, 
To which our hearts could move ; 
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The breatliing of an inward psalm, 
A canticle of love.' 

We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire's light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet '* Grood-night I ^ 

There seems a shadow on the day. 
Her smile no longer cheers ; 

A dimness on the stars of night, 
Like eyes that look through tears. 

Alone imto our Father's will 
One thought hath reconciled; 

That He whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home His child. 

Fold her, O Father I in Thine arms. 

And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 

Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 

And grant that she who, trembling, here 

Distrusted all her powers. 
May welcome to her holier home 

The well-beloved of ours. 
1845. 
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TO RONGE. 

This 1788 written after leading the powerful and manly proteat 
of Johannes Bonge against the " pions frand " of the Bishop of 
Treres. The bold moTement of the yoong Gatholio priest of 
Prussian Silesia seemed to me fnll of promise to the cause of po- 
litical as well as religions liberty in Europe. That it failed waa 
dne partly to the fanlts of the refonner, but. mainly to the dis- 
agreement of the Liberals of Qermany upon a matter of dogma, 
which prevented them from unity of action. Ronge was bom in 
Silesia in 1813 and died in October, 1887. His autobiography waa 
translated into English and published in London in 18i6. 

Stbike home, strong-hearted man I Down to the 

root 
Of old oppression sink the Saxon steeL 
Thy work is to hew down. In God's name then 
Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 
Plant, as they may, that better tree whose fruit 
The wounded bosom of the Church shall heaL 
Be thou the image-breaker. Let thy blows 
Fall heavy as the Suabian's iron hand. 
On crown or crosier, which shall interpose 
Between thee and the weal of Fatherland. 
Leave creeds to closet idlers. First of all. 
Shake thou all Grerman dream-land with the fall 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 
Was spared of old by Erfurt's stalwart monk. 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
Catch the pale prisoner's welcome, as the light 
Follows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of night. 
Be faithful to both worlds ; nor think to feed 
Earth's starving millions with the husks of creed. 
Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing, and the lowly, 
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Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky's span ; 
Like him of Patmos, see it, now and here, 
The New Jerusalem comes down to man ! 
Be warned by Luther's error. Nor like him, 
When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 
The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His hands for whom thou daim'st the freedom of 
the mind I 
1846. 



CHANNING. 

The last time I aav Dr. Gliaiiiiiiig> was in the summer of 1841, 
when, in company with my English friend, Joseph Stnrge, so -weU 
known for his philanthropic labors and liberal political opinions, I 
Tisited him in his summer residence in Rhode Island. In recalling 
the impressions of that Tisit, it can scarcely be necessary to say, 
that I have no reference to the peculiar religions opinions of a man 
whose life, beautifully and truly manifested above the atmosphere 
of sect, is now the world's common legacy. 

Not vainly did old poets tell. 
Nor vainly did old genius paint 

God's great and crowning miracle. 
The hero and the saint I 

For even in a faithless day 

Can we our sainted ones discern ; 

And feel, while with them on the way, 
Our hearts within us bum. 

And thus the common tongue and pen 

Which, world-wide, echo Channing's fame, 

As one of Heaven's anointed men, 
Have sanctified his name. 
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In vain shall Rome her portals bar, 
And shut from him her saintly prize, 

Whom, in the world's great calendar, 
AH men shall canonize. 

By Narragansett's sunny bay, 

Beneath his green embowering wood, 

To me it seems but yesterday 
Since at his side I stood. 

The slopes lay green with summer rains. 
The western wind blew fresh and free. 

And glimmered down the orchard lanes 
The white surf of the sea. 

With us was one, who, calm and true. 
Life's highest purpose understood. 

And, like his blessed Master, knew 
The joy of doing gopd. 

Unlearned, unknown to lettered fame. 
Yet on the lips of England's poor 

And toiling millions dwelt his name. 
With blessings evermore. 

Unknown to power or place, yet where 
The sun looks o'er the Carib sea. 

It blended with the freeman's prayer 
And song of jubilee. 

He told of England's sin and wrong. 
The ills her suffering children know, 

The squalor of the city's throng, 
The green field's want and woe. 
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O'er Channing's face the tenderness 

Of sympathetic sorrow stole, 
Like a still shadow, passionless, 

The sorrow of the soul. 

But when the generous Briton told 

How hearts were answering to his own, 

And Freedom's rising murmur rolled 
Up to the duU-eared throne, 

I saw, methought, a glad surprise 

Thrill through that frail and pain-worn frame, 
And, kindling in those deep, calm eyes, 

A still and earnest flame. 

His few, brief words were such as move 
The human heart, — the Faith-sown seeds 

Which ripen in the soil of love 
To high heroic deeds. 

No bars of sect or clime were felt, 

The Babel strife of tongues had ceased, 

And at one common altar knelt 
The Quaker and the priest. 

And not in vain : with strength renewed. 
And zeal refreshed, and hope less dim. 

For that brief meeting, each pursued 
The path allotted him. 

How echoes yet each Western hill 

And vale with Channing's dying word I 

How are the hearts of freemen still 
By that great warning stirred I 
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The stranger treads his native soiL 
And pleads, with zeal nnf elt before, 

The honest right of British toil, 
The daim of England's poor. 

Before him time-wrought barriers fall. 
Old fears subside, old hatreds melt, 

And, stretching o'er the sea's blue wall. 
The Saxon greets the Celt. 

The yeoman on the Scottish lines, 

The Sheffield grinder, worn and grim. 

The delver in the Cornwall mines, 
Look up with hope to him. 

Swart smiters of the glowing steel. 
Dark feeders of the forge's flame. 

Pale watchers at the .loom and wheel, 
Bepeat his honored name. 

And thus the influence of that hour 
Of converse on Bhode Island's strand 

lives in the calm, resistless power 
Which moves our fatherlajid. 

God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fltting word He speeds 

And Truth, at His requiring taught. 
He quickens into deeds. 

Where is the victory of the grave ? 

What dust upon the spirit lies ? 

God keeps the sacred life he gave, — - 

The prophet never dies I 
1844. 
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TO MY FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
SISTER. 

Sophia Stuge, mster of Joseph Stnrge, of Birmingham, the 
PresideBt of the British Complete Suffrage AaBociotioii, died in 
the Gth month, 1845. She was the colleagae, connsellor, and 
ever-ready helpmate of her brother in all his vast designs of be- 
neficence. The Birmingham Pilot says of her : *' Never, perhaps, 
were the active and passive virtaes of the human character more 
harmoniously and beantif ally blended than in this excellent 



Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 

May never know ; • 
Yet, o'er the waters, O my stricken brother I 

To thee I go. 

I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 

Thy hand in mine ; 
With even the weakness of my soul upholding 

The strength of thine. 

I never knew, like thee, the dear departed ; 

I stood not by 
When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil-hearted 

Lay down to die. 

And on thy ears my words of weak condoling 

Must vainly fall : 
The funeral bell which in thy heart is tolling, 

Sounds over all I 

I will not mock thee with the poor world's common 
And heartless phrase^ 
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Kor wrong the memory of a sainted woman 
With idle praise. 

With silence only as their benediction, 

God's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great afiBiotion, 

The soul sits dumb ! 

Yet, would I say what thy own heart approyeth : 

Our Father's will, 
Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth. 

Is mercy still. 

Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 

Hath evil wrought : 
Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel, — 

The good die not I 

God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 

What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 

As in His heaven. 

And she is with thee ; in thy path of trial 

She walketh yet ; 
Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 

Her locks are wet. 

Up, then, my brother ! Lo, the fields of harvest 

Lie white in view I 
She lives and loves thee, and the God thou serv- 
est 

To both is true. 
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Thrust in thy sickle I England's toilwom peasants 

Thy call abide ; 

And she thou moum'st, a pure and holy presence. 

Shall glean beside I 
1846. 



DANIEL WHEELER. 

Daniel Wheeler, a xnixiister o£ the Society of Friends, wha 
had labored in the oauae of his DiTine BCaster in Great Britain, 
Russia, and the islands of the Pacific, died in New York in the 
spring of 1840, while on a religions yisit to this oomitry. 

O DEABLT loved I 

And worthy of our love I No more 
Thy aged form shall rise before 
The hushed and waiting worshipper, 
In meek obedience utterance giving 
To words of truths so fresh and living. 
That, even to the inward sense, 
They bore imquestioned evidence 
Of an anointed Messenger I 
Or, bowing down thy silver hair 
In reverent awf ulness of prayer. 

The world, its time and sense, shut out 
The brightness of Faith's holy trance 
Gathered upon thy countenance. 

As if each lingering cloud of doubt, 
The cold, dark shadows resting here 
In Time's unluminous atmosphere. 

Were lifted by an angel's hand. 
And through them on thy spiritual eye 
Shone down the blessedness on high, 

The glory of the Better Land I 
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The oak has fallen I 
While, meet for no good work, the Tine 
May yet its worthless branches twine, 
Who knoweth not that with thee fell 
A great man in our Israel? 
Fallen, while thy loins were girded still, 

Thy feet with Zion's dews still wet. 

And in thy hand retaining yet 
The pilgrim's sto£E and soallop-shell I 
Unharmed and safe, where, wild and free, 

Across the Neva's cold morass 
The breezes from the Frozen Sea 

With winter's arrowy keenness pass ; 
Or where the imwaming tropic gale 
Smote to the waves thy tattered sail. 
Or where the noon-hour's fervid heat 
Against Tahiti's mountains beat ; 

The same mysterious Hand which gave 

Deliverance upon land and wave, 
Tempered for thee the blasts which blew 

Ladaga's frozen surface o'er, 
And blessed for thee the baleful dew 

Of evening upon Eimeo's shore, 
Beneath this sunny heaven of ours. 
Midst our soft airs and opening flowers 

Hath given thee a grave I 

His will be done, 
Who seeth not as man, whose way 

Is not as oursi 'T is well with thee I 
Nor anxious doubt nor dark dismay 
Disquieted thy closing day. 
But, evermore, thy soul could say. 
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" My Father careth still for me I " 
Called from thy hearth and home, — from her, 

The last bud on thy household tree, 
The last dear one to minister 

In duty and in love to thee, 
From all which nature holdeth dear, 

Feeble with years and worn with pain. 

To seek our distant land again, 
Bound in the spirit, yet unknowing 

The things which should befall thee here. 

Whether for labor or for death. 
In childlike trust serenely going 

To that last trial of thy faith I 

Oh, far away. 
Where never shines our Northern star 

On that dark waste which Balboa saw 
From Darien's mountains stretching far, 
So strange, heaven-broad, and lone, that there, 
With forehead to its damp wind bare. 

He bent his mailed knee in awe ; 
In many an isle whose coral feet 
The surges of that ocean beat. 
In thy palm shadows, Oahu, 

And Honolulu's silver bay. 
Amidst Owyhee's hills of blue. 

And taro-plains of Tooboonai, 
Are gentle hearts, which long shall be 
Sad as our own at thought of thee, 
Worn sowers of Truth's holy seed. 
Whose souls in weariness and need 

Were strengthened and refreshed by iiune. 
For blessed by our Father's hand 

Was thy deep love and tender care, 
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Thy ministry and fervent prayer, — 
Grateful as Eshcol's clustered vine 
To Israel in a weary land I 

And they who drew 
By thousands round thee, in the hour 

Of prayerful waiting, hushed and deep, 

That He who bade the islands keep 
Silence before Him, might renew 

Their strength with His unslumbering power, 
They too shall mourn that thou art gone, 

Tliat nevermore thy aged lip 
Shall soothe the weak, the erring warn. 
Of those who first, rejoicing, heard 
Through thee the Grospel's glorious word, — 

Seals of thy true apostleship. 
And, if the brightest diadem. 

Whose gems of glory purely bum 

Around the ransomed ones in bliss. 
Be evermore reserved for them 

Who here, through toil and sorrow, turn 

Many to righteousness. 
May we not think of thee as wearing 
That star-like crown of light, and bearing. 
Amidst Heaven's'white and blissful band, 
Th' unfading palm-branch in thy hand ; 
And joining with a seraph's tongue 
In that new song the elders sung. 
Ascribing to its blessed Giver 
Thanksgiving, love, and praise forever t 

Farewell ! 
And though the ways of Zion mourn 
When her strong ones are called away. 
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Who like thyself have calmly borne 
The heat and burden of the day, 
Yet He who slumbereth not nor sleepeth 
His ancient watch around us keepeth ; 
Still, sent from His creating hand, 
New witnesses for Truth shall stand, 
New instruments to sound abroad 
The Gospel of a risen Lord ; 

To gather to the fold once more 
The desolate and gone astray, 
The scattered of a cloudy day, 

And Zion's broken walls restore ; 
And, through the travail and the toil 

Of true obedience, minister 
Beauty for ashes, and the oil 

Of joy for mourning, unto her I 
So shall her holy bounds increase 
With walls of praise and gates of peace : 
So shall the Vine, which martyr tears 
And blood sustained in other years, 

With fresher life be clothed upon ; 
And to the world in beauty show 
Like the rose-plant of Jericho, 

And glorious as Lebanon I 

mi. 



TO FREDRIKA BREMER 

It is proper to say that these lines are the joint impromptus of 
my sister and myself. They are inserted here as an expression of 
our admiration of the gifted stranger whom we have since learned 
to loYe as a friend. 

S££BE88 of the misty Norland, 
Daughter of the Vikings bold, 
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Welcome to the sunny Yineland, 
Which thy fathers sought of old I 

Soft as flow of Silja's waters, 

When the moon of summer shines, 

Strong as Winter from his mountains 
Bearing through the sleeted pines. 

Heart and ear, we long have listened 

To thy saga, rune, and song ; 
As a household joy and presence 

We have known and loved thee long. 

By the mansion's marble mantel. 
Bound the log-walled cabin's hearth. 

Thy sweet thoughts and northern fancies 
Meet and mingle with our mirth. 

And o'er weary spirits keeping 

Sorrow's night-watch, long and chill. 

Shine they like thy sun of summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 

We alone to thee are strangers. 
Thou our friend and teacher art ; 

Come, and know us as we know thee ; 
Let us meet thee heart to heart I 

To our homes and household altars 
We, in turn, thy steps would lead, 

As thy loving hand has led us 
O'er the threshold of the Swede. 
1849. 
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TO AVIS KEENE. 

ON BECEiyiNa A BASKET OF SEA-U06SE8. 

Thanks for thy gift 
Of ocean flowers, 
Bom where the golden drift 
Of the slant sunshine falls 
Down the green, tremulous walls 
Of water, to the oool, still coral bowers, 
Where, under rainbows of perpetual showers, 
God's gardens of the deep 
His patient angels keep ; 
Gladdening .the dim, strange solitude 
With fairest forms and hues, and thus 
.Forever teaching us 
The lesson which the many-colored skies. 
The flowers, and leaves, and painted butterflies. 
The deer's branched antlers, the gay bird thair 

flings 
The tropic sunshine from its golden wings. 
The brightness of the human countenance, 
Its play of smiles, the magic of a glance, 
Forevermore repeat. 
In varied tones and sweet. 
That beauty, in and of itself, is good. 

O kind and generous friend, o'er whom 
The sunset hues of Time are cast. 
Fainting, upon the overpast 
And scattered clouds of noonday sorrow 
The promise of a fairer morrow. 

An earnest of the better life to come ; 
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The bindiiig of the spirit broken, 
The warning to the erring spoken, 

The comfort of the sad, 
The eye to see, the hand to cull 
Of common things the beautiful, 

The absent heart made glad 
By simple gift or graceful token 
Of love it needs as daily food. 
All own one Source, and all are good I 
Hence, tracking sunny cove and reach. 
Where spent waves glimmer up the beach, 
And toss their gifts of weed and shell 
From foamy curve and combing swell,' 
No unbefitting task was thine 

To weave these flowers so soft and fair 
In unison with His design 

Who loveth beauty everywhere ; 
And makes in every zone and dime. 

In ocean and in upper air, 
^^ All things beautiful in their time." 

For not alone in tones of awe and power 

He speaks to man ; 
The cloudy horror of the thunder-shower 

His rainbows span ; | 

And where the caravan j 

Winds o'er the desert, leaving, as in air I 

The crane-flock leaves, no trace of passage there, I 

He gives the weary eye i 

The palm-leaf shadow for the hot noon hours. 

And on its branches dry j 

Calls out the acacia's flowers ; 
And where the dark shaft pierces down 
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Beneath the mountain roots, 
Seen by the miner's lamp alone, 
The star-like crystal shoots ; 
So, where, the winds and waves below. 
The coral-branched gardens grow. 
His climbing weeds and mosses show. 
Like foliage, on each stony bough, 
Of varied hues more strangely gay 
Than forest leaves in autumn's day ; — • 
Thus evermore. 
On sky, and wave, and shore, 
An all-pervading beauty seems to say : 
God's love and power are one ; and they, 
Who, like the thunder of a sultry day. 
Smite to restore. 
And they, who, like the gentle wind, uplift 
The petals of the dew-wet flowers, and drift 

Their perfume on the air. 
Alike may serve Him, each, with their own g^ft, 
Making their lives a prayer I 
186a 



THE HlIiL-TOP. 

The burly driver at my side. 

We slowly climbed the hill. 
Whose summit, in the hot noontide, 

Seemed rising, rising stilL 
At last, our short noon-shadows hid 

The top-stone, bare and brown. 
From whence, like Gizeh's pyramid, 

The rough mass slanted down. 
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I felt the cool breath of the North ; 

Between me and the son, 
O'er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cloud-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 

Lay mountain-giiHUed Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 

Upon its bosom swam. 

And, glimmering.through the sun-haze warm. 

Far as the eye could roam. 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 

Beflecked with clouds like foam, 
Their vales in misty shadow deep. 

Their rugged peaks in shine, 
I saw the mountain ranges sweep 

The horizon's northern line. 

There towered Chocorua's peak ; and west, 

Moosehillock's woods were seen. 
With many a nameless slide-scarred crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 

The great Notch mountains shone. 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awful face of stone I 

^ A good look-off I " the driver spake : 

^^ About this time, last year, 
I drove a party to the Ls^e, 

And stopped, at evening, here. 
T was duskish down below ; but all 

These hills stood in the sun. 
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Till, dipped behind yon purple ¥rall. 
He left them, one by one. 

<^ A lady, who, from Thornton hill, 

Had held her place outside, 
And, as a pleasant woman will. 

Had cheered the long, dull ride, 
Besought me, with so sweet a smile, 

That — though I hate delays — 
I could not choose but rest awhile, -% 

(These women have such ways !) 

^ On yonder mossy ledge she sat. 

Her sketch upon her knees, 
A stray brown lock beneath her hat 

Unrolling in the breeze ; 
Her sweet face, in the sunset light 

Upraised and glorified, — 
I never saw a prettier sight 

In all my mountain ride. 

^ As good as fair ; it seemed her joy 
To comfort and to give ; 
My poor, sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Will bless her while they live I " 
The tremor in the driver's tone 
His manhood did not shame : 
** I dare say, sir, you may have known *' - 
He named a weU-known name. 

Then sank the pyramidal mounds. 
The blue lake fled away ; 
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For mountain-scope a parlor's bounds, 

A lighted hearth for day ! 
From lonely years and weary miles 

The shadows fell apart ; 
Kind Toioes cheered, sweet human smiles 

Shone warm into my heart. 

We journeyed on; but earth and slqr 

Had power to charm no more ; 
Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 

The dream of memory o'er. 
Ah ! human kindness, human love, — - 

To few who seek denied ; 
Too late we learn to prize above 

The whole round world beside I 
185a 



ELLIOTT. 

Ebenezer Elliott was to the artiaans of England what Bnma 
was to the peasantry of SootlancL His Com4aw Rhymes eon- 
tribnted not a little to that oyerwhelming tide of popular opinion 
and feeling which resulted in the repeal of the tax on bread. 
Well has the eloquent author of The Rrfornu and Reformers of 
Great Britain said of him, '* Not corn-law repealers alone,bnt aU 
Britons who moisten their scanty bread with the sweat of the brow, 
axe largely indebted to his inspiring lay, for the mighty bound 
which the laboring mind of England has taken in our day." 

Hands off ! thou tithe-fat plunderer I play 

No trick of priestcraft here ! 
Back, puny lordling I darest thou lay 

A hand on Elliott's bier ? 
Alive, your rank and pomp, as dust, 

Beneath his feet he trod : 
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He knew the locust swarm that cursed 
The harvest-fields of God. 

On these pale lips, the smothered thought 

Which England's millions feel, 
A fierce and fearful splendor caught, 

As from his forge die stoel. 
Strong-armed as Thor, a shower of fire 

His smitten anvil flung; 
God's curse. Earth's wrong, dumb Hung^^s 
ire. 

He gave them all a tongue! 

Then let the poor man's homy hands 

Bear up the mighty dead. 
And labor's swart and stalwart bands 

Behind as mourners tread. 
Leave cant and craft their baptized bounds. 

Leave rank its minster floor ; 
Give England's green and daisied grounds 

The poet of the poorl 

Lay down upon his Sheafs green verge 

That brave old heart of oak, 
With fitting dirge from sounding forge, 

And pall of furnace smoke I 
Where whirls the stone its dizzy rounds, 

And axe and sledge are swung. 
And, timing to their stormy sounds, 

His stormy kys are sung. 

There let the peasant's step be heard. 
The grinder chant his rhyme ; 
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Kor patron's praise nor dainty word 

Befits the man or time. 
No soft lament nor dreamer's sigh 

For him whose words were bread ; 
The Bmiic rhyme and spell whereby 

The f oodless poor were fed ! 

File up the tombs of rank and pride, 

O England, as thou wilt ! 
With pomp to nameless worth denied, 

Emblazon titled guilt ! 
No part or lot in these we claim ; 

But, o'er the sounding wave, 
A common right to Elliott's name, 

A freehold in his grave I 
1860. 



ICHABOD. 

This poem was the outcome of the surprise and grief and fore- 
cast of eyil consequences which I felt on reading the serenth of 
March speech of Daniel Webster in support of the '* compromise," 
and the Fngitire Slare Law. No partisan or personal enmity dic- 
tated it. On the contrary my admiration of the splendid per- 
sonality and intellectnal power of the great Senator was nerer 
stronger than when I laid down his speech, and, in one of the sad- 
dest moments of my life, penned my protest. I saw, as I wrote, 
with painful clearness its sure results, — the Slare Power arro- 
gant and defiant, strengthened and encouraged to carry out its 
scheme for the extension of its baleful system, or the dissolution 
of the Union, the guaranties of personal liberty in the free States 
broken down, and the whole country made the hunting-ground of 
dare-catchers. In the horror of such a vision, so soon fearfully 
fulfilled, if one spoke at all, he could only speak in tones of stem 
and sorrowful rebuke. 

But death softens all resentments, and the cqnscionsness of a 
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common inheritanoe of frailty and weakneas modifiea iJie aeveritj 
of judgment. Tean after, in The Lost Occasion I gaye utterance 
CO an almost uniyeraal regret that the great statesman did not 
live to see the flag which he loyed trampled under the feet of 
Slavery, and, in yiew of this desecration, make his last days glo- 
rious in defence of ** Liberty and Union, one and inseparabW 

So fallen I so lost I the light withdrawn 

Which once he wore I 
Th^ glory from his gray hairs gone 

Forevermore I 

Bevile him not, the Tempter hath 

A snare for all ; 
And pitying tears, not soom and wrath, 

Befit his faU! 

Oh, dumb be passion's stormy rage, 

When he who might 
Have lighted up and led his age. 

Falls back in night. 

Scorn ! would the angels laugh, to mark 

A bright soul driven, 
Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark. 

From hope and heaven ! 

Let not the land once proud of him 

Insult him now. 
Nor brand with deeper shame his dim. 

Dishonored brow. 

But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 
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A long lament, as for the dead. 
In sadness make. 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 

Save power remains ; 
A fallen angel's pride of thought, 

Still strong in chains. 

All else is gone ; from those great eyes 

The soul has fled : 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead I 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 

To his dead fame ; 
Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame ! 



isoa 



THE LOST OCCASION. 

Some die too late and some too soon. 

At early morning, heat of noon. 

Or the chiU evening twilight. Thou, 

Whom the rich heavens did so endow 

With eyes of power and Jove's own brow. 

With all the massive strength that fills 

Thy homo-horizon's granite hills. 

With rarest gifts of heart and head 

From manliest stock inherited. 

New England's stateliest type of num, 

In port and speech Olympian ; 
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Wliom no one met, at first, bnt took 

A second awed and wondering look 

(As turned, perchance, the eyes of Greece 

On Phidias' unveiled masterpiece) ; 

Whose words in simplest homespun clad. 

The Saxon strength of Csedmon's had. 

With power reserved at need to reach 

The Boman forum's loftiest speech. 

Sweet with persuasion, eloquent 

In passion, cool in argument. 

Or, ponderous, falling on thy foes 

As fell the Norse god's hammer blows, 

Crushing as if with Talus' flail 

Through Error's logic-woven mail. 

And failing only when they tried 

The adamant of the righteous side, — 

Thou, foiled in aim and hope, bereaved 

Of old friends, by the new deceived. 

Too soon for us, too soon for thee. 

Beside thy lonely Northern sea. 

Where long and low the marsh-lands spread, 

Laid wearily down thy august head. 

Thou shouldst have lived to feel below 

Thy feet Disunion's fierce upthrow ; 

The late-sprung mine that underlaid 

Thy sad concessions vainly made. 

Thou shouldst have seen from Sumter's wall 

The star-flag of the Union fall, 

And armed rebellion pressing on 

The broken lines of Washington 1 

No stronger voice than thine had then 

Called out the utmost might of men. 
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To make the Union's charter free 
And strengthen law by liberty. 
How had that stem arbitrament 
To thy gray age youth's vigor lent, 
Shaming' ambition's paltry prize 
Before thy disillusioned eyes ; 
Breaking the spell about thee wound 
Like the green withes that Samson bound; 
Sedeeming in one effort grand, 
Thyself and thy imperilled land I 
Ah, cruel fate, that closed to thee, 
O sleeper by the Northern sea, 
The gates of opportunity I 
God fills the gaps of human need. 
Each crisis brings its word and deed. 
Wise men and strong we did not lack ; 
But still, with memory turning back. 
In the dark hours we thought of thee, 
And thy lone grave beside the sea. 

Above that grave the east winds blow. 
And from the marsh-lands drifting slow 
The searf og comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore, 
And sea-bird's melancholy cry, 
As Nature fain would typify 
The sadness of a closing scene. 
The loss of that which should have been. 
But, where thy native mountains bare 
Their foreheads to diviner air. 
Fit emblem of enduring fame. 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
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For thee the cosmic forces did 
The rearing of that pyramid. 
The prescient ages shaping with 
Hre, flood, and frost thy monolith. 
Sunrise and snnset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison. 
The stars of midnight panse to set 
Their jewels in its coronet. 
And evermore that mountain mass 
Seems climbing from the shadowy pass 
To light, as if to manifest 
Thy nobler self, thy life at best! 
1880. 



WORDSWORTH. 

W1UTTEN OK A BLANK LBAF OF HIS MEMOIBS. 

Deab friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn I 

Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower and leaf and stone 

The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known, — 

Accept this record of a life 

As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 
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How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 

The brook-like mormur of his song 
Of nature's simple joys I 

The violet by its mossy stone, 
! The primrose by the river's brim, 

I And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
i Immortal life through him. 

The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
llie rosy tints his sunset brought, 

World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 

Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall ; 

But that which shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth alL 
1861. 



TO . 

LiNifiB WBrrrisK aftbb a suhmeb day's exgub* 

SION. 

Faib Nature's priestesses to whom. 
In hieroglyph of bud and bloom. 

Her mysteries are told ; 
Who, wise in lore of wood and mead. 
The seasons' pictured scrolls can read. 

In lessons manifold I 
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Thanks for the courtesy, and gay 
Good-humor, which on Washing Day 

Our ill-timed visit bore; 
Thanks for your graceful oars, which broke 
The morning dreams of Artichoke, 

Along his wooded shore I 

Varied as varying Nature's ways. 
Sprites of the river, woodland fays. 

Or mountain nymphs, ye seem ; 
Free-limbed Dianas on the green. 
Loch Katrine's Ellen, or Undine, 

Upon your favorite stream. 

The forms of which the poets told. 
The fair benignities of old, 

Were doubtless such as you ; 
What more than Artichoke the rill 
Of Helicon? Than Pipe-stave hill 

Arcadia's mountain-view ? 

No sweeter bowers the bee delayed. 
In wild Hymettus' scented shade. 

Than those you dwell among ; 
Snow-flowered azaleas, intertwined 
With roses, over banks inclined 

With trembling harebells hung I 

A charmed life unknown to death. 
Immortal freshness Nature hath ; 

Her fabled fount and glen 
Are now and here : Dodona's shrine 
Still murmurs in the wind-swept pine, — 

All is that e'er hatl^ I^aati. 
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The Beauty which old Greece or Borne 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies dose at home ; 

We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 

The hymns of gods to hear I 
1851. 



m PEACE. 

A TRACK of moonlight on a quiet lake. 

Whose small waves on a silver-sanded shore 
Whisper of peace, and with the low winds make 
Such harmonies as keep the woods awake. 
And listening all night long for their sweet sake ; 

A green-waved slope of meadow, hovered o'er 
By angel-troops of lilies, swaying light 
On viewless stems, with folded wings of white ; 
A slumberous stretch of mountain-land, far seen 
Where the low westering day, with gold and green. 
Purple and amber, softly blended, fills 
The wooded vales, and melts among the hills ; 
A vine-fringed river, winding to its rest 

On the calm bosom of a stormless sea, 
Bearing alike upon its placid breast. 
With earthly flowers and heavenly stars impressed, 

The hues of time and of eternity : 
Such are the pictures which the thought of thee, 
O friend, awakeneth, — charming the keen pain 

Of thy departure, and our sense of loss 
Bequiting with the fullness of thy gain. 

Lo ! on the quiet grave thy life-borne cross. 
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Dropped only at its side, methinks doth shine. 
Of thy beatitude the radiant sign I 

No sob of grief, no wild lament be there, 

To break the Sabbath of the holy air; 
But, in their stead, the silent-breathing prayer 
Of hearts still waiting for a rest like thine. 
O spirit redeemed I Forgive us, if henceforth. 
With sweet and pure similitudes of earth. 

We keep thy pleasant memory freshly green. 
Of love's inheritance a priceless part, 

Which Fancy's self, in reverent awe, is seen 
To paint, forgetful of the tricks of art. 

With pencil dipped alone in colors of the heart 

1851. 

BENEDICITE. 

God's love and peace be with thee, where 
Soe'er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair I 

Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms. 
Or, out among the woodland blooms. 

It freshens o'er thy thoughtful face. 
Imparting, in its glad embrace, 
Beauty to beauty, grace to grace I 

Fair Nature's book together read, 

The old wood-paths that knew our tread. 

The maple shadows overhead, — 
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The hills we dimbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine, — 
All keep thy memory fresh and green. 

Where'er I look, where'er I stray, 
Thy thought goes with me on my way, 
And hence the prayer I breathe to-day ; 

O'er lapse of time and change of scene. 
The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart I lean. 

Thou lack'st not Friendship's spell-word, nor 
The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love's sweet law. 

With these good gifts of God is cast 
Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the blessed angels fast. 

If, then, a fervent wish for thee 

The gracious heavens will heed from me. 

What should, dear heart, its burden be? 

The sighing of a shaken reed, — 
What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common need ? 

Grod's love, — unchanging, pure, and true,— 
The Paraclete white-shining through 
His peace, — the fall of Hermon's dew I 
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With such a prayer, on ibis sweet day. 
As thou mayst hear and I may say* 
I greet thee, dearest, far away 1 

1851. 



KOSSUTH, 

It can Boaioely be necessary to say that there aie elements la 
the oharaoter and passages in the history of the great Hungarian 
stateonan and Ofrator, whieh necessarily command the admiration 
of those, eren, who belieYe that no political revolation was ever 
worth the price of human blood. 

Type of two mighty continents I — combining 
The strength of Europe with the warmth and 
glow 

Of Asian song and prophecy, — the shining 
Of Orient splendors over Northern snow I 

Who shall receive him ? Who, unblushing, speak 

Welcome to him, who, while he strove to break 

The Austrian yoke from Magyar necks, smote off 

At the same blow the fetters of the serf, 

Kearing the altar of his Fatherland 

On the firm base of freedom, and thereby 

Lifting to Heaven a patriot's stainless hand. 
Mocked not the Gtxi of Justice with a lie I 

Who shall be Freedom's mouthpiece ? Who shall 
give 

Her welcoming cheer to the great fugitive ? 

Not he who, all her sacred trusts betraying. 
Is scourging back to slavery's hell of pain 
The swarthy Kossuths of our land again ! 

Not he whose utterance now from lips designed 

The bugle-march of Liberty to wind. 
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And call her hosts beneath the breaking lighti 
The keen reveille of her mom of fight, 

Is but the hoarse note of the blood-hound's bay- 
ing, 
The wolf's long howl behind the bondman's flight I 
Oh for the tongue of him who lies at rest 

In Quincy's shade of patrimonial trees. 
Last of the Puritan tribunes and the best. 

To lend a voice to Freedom's sympathies. 
And hail the coming of the noblest guest 
The Old World's wrong has given the New World 
of the West ! 

1851. 

TO MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER. 

AN EPISTLE NOT AVTEB THE MAMNBB OF HORACE. 

These lines were addressed to my woriihy friend Joshna Coffin, 
teacher, historian^ and antiquarian. He was one of the twelve 
persons who with William Lloyd Garrison formed the first anti* 
daTery society in New £ngland. 

Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down 
Drop time's snow-flakes on thy crown I 
Never be thy shadow less, 
Never fail thy cheerfulness ; 
Care, that kills the cat, may plough 
Wrinkles in the miser's brow, 
Deepen envy's spiteful frown. 
Draw the mouths of bigots down. 
Plague ambition's dream, and sit 
Heavy on the hypocrite. 
Haunt the rich man's door, and ride 
In the gilded coach of pride ; — 
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Let the fiend pass ! — what can he 
Find to do with such as thee ? 
Seldom comes that evil guest 
Where the conscience lies at rest. 
And brown health and quiet wit 
Smiling on the threshold sit. 

I, the urchin unto whom, 
In that smoked and dingy room. 
Where the district gave thee rule 
O'er its ragged winter school. 
Thou didst teach the mysteries 
Of those weary A B C's, — 
Where, to fill the every pause 
Of thy wise and learned saws. 
Through the cracked and crazy wall 
Came the cradle-rock and squall. 
And the goodman's voice, at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife, — 
Luring us by stories old. 
With a comic unction told, 
More than by the eloquence 
Of terse birchen arguments 
(Doubtful gain, I fear), to look 
With complacence on a book I -* 
Where the genial pedagogue 
Half forgot his rogues to fiog, 
Citing tale or apologue, 
Wise and merry in its drift 
As was Phaedrus' twofold gift. 
Had the little rebels known it, 
Risum et prudentiam monet t 
I, — the man of middle years, 
Li whose sable locks appears 
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Many a warning fleck of gray, — 

Looking back to that &r day« 

And thy primal lessons, feel 

Grateful smiles my lips nnseal^ 

As, remembering thee, I blend 

Olden teacher, present friend. 

Wise with antiquarian search. 

In the scrolls of State and Church : 

Named on history's title-page, 

Farish-derk and justice sage ; 

For the ferule's wholesome awe 

Wielding now the sword of law. • 

Threshing Time's neglected sheaves, 
Grathering up the scattered leaves 
Which the wrinkled sibyl cast 
Careless from her as she passed, — - 
Twofold citizen art thou. 
Freeman of the past and now. 
He who bore thy name of old 
Midway in the heavens did hold 
Over Gribeon moon and sun; 
Thou hast bidden them backward nm ; 
Of to-day the present ray 
Flinging over yesterday ! 

Let the busy ones deride 
What I deem of right thy pride: 
Let the fools their treadmills grinds 
Look not forward nor behind^ 
Shuffle in and wriggle out, 
Veer with every breeze about, 
Turning like a windmill sail. 
Or a dog that seeks his tail ; 
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Let them langli to see thee fast 
Tabernacled in the Past, 
Working out with eye and lip. 
Biddies of old penmanship. 
Patient as Bdzoni there 
Sorting ont, with losing care, 
Mnmmies of dead questions stripped 
From their seTcnf old manuscript I 

Dabbling, in their noisy way. 
In the pnddles of to-day, 
« Little know they of that yast 
Solenm ocean of the past, 
On whose margin, wreck-bespread, 
Thon art walking with the dead. 
Questioning the stranded years. 
Waking smiles, by turns, and tears. 
As thou callest up again 
Shapes the dust has long o'erlain,-* 
Fair-haired woman, bearded man, 
CaTalier and Puritan ; 
In an age whose eager view 
Seeks but present things, and new. 
Mad for party, sect and gold. 
Teaching reverence for the old. 

On that shore, with fowler's tact, 
Coolly bagging fact on fact. 
Naught amiss to thee can float, 
Tale, or song, or anecdote ; 
Village gossip, centuries old, 
Scandals by our grandams told. 
What the pilgrim's table spread 
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Where lie lived, and whom he wed. 
Long-drawn bill of wine and beer 
For his ordination cheer, 
Or the flip that wellnigh made 
Glad his funeral cavalcade ; 
Weary prose, and poet's lines, 
Flavored by their age, like wines. 
Eulogistic of some quaint, 
Doubtful, puritanic saint ; 
Lays that quickened husking jigs, 
Jests that shook grave periwigs, 
When the parson had his jokes 
And his glass, like other folks ; 
Sermons that, for mortal hours. 
Taxed our fathers' vital powers, 
As the long nineteenthlies poured 
Downward from the sounding-board. 
And, for fire of Pentecost, 
Touched their beards December's frost 

Time is hastening on, and we 
What our fathers are shall be, ^— 
Shadow-shapes of memory I 
Joined to that vast multitude 
Where the great are but the good. 
And the mind of strength shall prove 
Weaker than the heart of love ; 
Pride of gray beard wisdom less 
Than the infant's guilelessness. 
And his song of sorrow more 
Than the crown the Psalmist wore I 
Who shall then, with pious zeal, 
At our moss-grown thresholds kneel, 
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Erom a stained and stony page 
Beading to a careless age. 
With a patient eye like thine, 
Prosing tale and limping line. 
Names and words the hoary rime 
Of the Past has made sublime ? 
Who shall work for us as well 
The antiquarian's miracle ? 
Who to seeming life recall 
Teacher grave and pupil small ? 
Who shall give to thee and me 
Freeholds in futurity? 

Well, whatever lot be mine, 
Long and happy days be thine. 
Ere thy full and honored age 
Dates of time its latest page I 
Squire for master. State for school. 
Wisely lenient, live and rule ; 
Over {^wn-up knave and rog^e 
Phiy tiie watchful pedagogue ; 
Or, while pleasure smiles on duty, 
At the call of youth and beauiy, 
Speak for them the spell of law 
Which shall bar and bolt withdraw. 
And the flaming sword remove 
From the Paradise of Love. 
Still, with undimmed eyesight, pore 
Ancient tome and record o'er; 
Still thy week-day lyrics croon. 
Pitch in church the Sunday tune. 
Showing something, in thy part, 
Of the old Puritanic art, 
Singer after Stemhold's heart I 
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In thy pew^ for many a year, 
Homilies from Oldbug hear,' 
Who to wit like that of South, 
And the Syrian's golden mouth, 
Doth the homely pathos add 
Which the pilgrim preaohers had ; 
Breaking, like a child at play. 
Gilded idols of the day, 
Cant of knave and pomp of fool 
Tossing with his ridicule. 
Yet, in earnest or in jest. 
Ever keeping truth abreast 
And, when thou art called, at last, 
To thy townsmen of the past, 
Not as stranger shalt thou come; 
Thou shalt find thyself at home 
With the little and the big, 
Woollen cap and periwig. 
Madam in her high-laced rufi, 
Goody in her home-made stuff, — 
Wise and simple, rich and poor. 
Thou hast known them all before ! 
1861. 



THE CROSS. 

Riofaiud Dillingham, a jaaog member of ihe Sooietr of Friendb, 
died in the NaahTille penitentiary, where he was confined for the 
aet of aiding the escape of fngitiye slaves. 

^^ The cross, if rightly borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee ; " * 
So, moved of old time for our sake, 
The holy monk of Kempen spake. 
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Thou hmwe amd true ooe ! npao ' 
Was laid tibe ctosb dt mailTidani, 
Hov didst Aon, in dj genooos jouA, 
Bear witness to tins Uosed tmdi ! 



TIij' cross of saffering and of \ 
A staff witlnn thy bands 1 
In paths wiieie £ul]i alone eonld see 
The Master's stqps sappottiiig thee. 



Thine was the seed4ime; God 
Bdiolds the end of what is 
Beyond oar visim, weak and db^ 
The har¥est4inie is hid with Him. 



Yet| nnfoigotten where it lies. 
That seed oE generoiB saerifiei 
Thoi]^ seeming on the desert 
Shan lise with Uoom and findt at 



THE HEBa 




<" Oh for a knight like Bajaid, 
Withoot reproadi or tear ; 
My light g^TB on his easqne of steel. 
My loTe-knot on his ^ear ! 

^ Oh fcNT the white phune floadng 
Sttd Zntphn's field ahove,— 
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The lion heart in battle, 
The woman's heart in love! 

^ Oh that man once more were manly, 
Woman's pride, and not her scorn : 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ^ a man is bom ' I 

^ But, now life's slumberous current 
No sun-bowed cascade wakes ; 
No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 

^ Oh for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear I 
My light glove on his casque of steely . 
My love-knot on his spear I " 

Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
^ Life hath its regal natures yet, 
True, tender, brave, and sweet I 

^ Smile not, fair unbeliever I 
One man, at least, I know. 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or Sidney's plume of snow. 

^ Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun. 
And the far Cyllenian ranges 

Paled and darkened, one by one, — 
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** Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder, 
Cleaving all the quiet shy, 
And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood the Suliote but to die. 

^ Woe for the weak and halting I 
The crescent blazed behind 
A curving line of sabres, 
Like fire before the wind ! 

^ Last to fly, and first to rally. 
Rode he of whom I speak. 
When, groaning in his bridle-path. 
Sank down a wounded Grreek. 

^ With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain. 
Grazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again I 

^^ He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 
Then flung him from his saddle. 
And placed the stranger there. 

** * Allah I hu : ' Through flashing sabres. 
Through a stormy hail of lead. 
The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slopes of olives sped. 

** Hot spurred the turbaned riders ; 
He almost felt their breath. 
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Where a mountain stream rolled darkly down 
Between the hills and death. 

** One brave and manful struggle, — 
He gained the solid land, 
And the cover of the mountains, 
And the carbines of his band I ** 

^ It was very great and noble," 

Said the moist-eyed listener then, 

^ But one brave deed makes no hero ; 
Tell me what he since hath been I " 

** Still a brave and generous manhood. 
Still an honor without stain. 
In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 

^ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true ; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 

^ Wouldst know him now ? Behold him. 
The Cadmus of the blind. 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot^slay a mind. 

** Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 
With the strong man's hand of labor 
And childhood's heart of play. 
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** Tme as ihe knighte of story. 
Sir Lancelot and his peen. 
Brave in his calm endurance 
As tliej in tilt of spears. 

^ As waves in stillest waters. 
As stars in noonday skies. 
All that wakes to noUe action 
In his noon of calmness Ues. 

•• Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave. 
Wherever struggles labor. 
Wherever gpK)ans a shive, -^ 

•* Wherever rise the peoples. 
Wherever sinks a throne. 
The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 

^ Knight of a better era, 

Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here ? ** 
1863. 



RANTOUL. 

Ko mace fitting in ac riplk m could be plaoed on die tomlwtoiie of 
Robert Bantooliluui this: *' He died at bn post in Goi^^reaB, and 
bis last words were a protest in tbe name of Democracy against 
the FogitiTe-SlaTB Law." 

One day, along the electric wire 
His manly word for Freedom sped ; 
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We came next mom : that tongue of fire 
Said only, *^ He who spake is dead I " 

Dead ! while his voice was living yet, 
In echoes round the pillared dome I 

Dead I while his blotted page lay wet 
With themes of state and loves of home I 

r 

Dead ! in that crowning grace of time, 
That triumph of life's zenith hour I 

Dead ! while we watched his manhood's prime 
Break from the slow bud into flower I 

Dead ! he so great, and strong, and wise. 
While the mean thousands yet drew breath ; 

How deepened, through that dread surprise. 
The mystery and the awe of death! 

From the high place whereon our votes 
Had borne him, clear, calm, earnest, fell 

His first words, like the prelude notes 
Of some great anthem yet to swell. 

We seemed to see our fiag unfurled. 
Our champion waiting in his place 

For the last battle of the world, 
The Armageddon of the race. 

Through him we hoped to speak the word 
Which wins the freedom of a land ; 

And lift, for human right, the sword 
Which dropped from Hampden's dying hand. 



^ 
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For he had sat at Sidney's feet. 

And walked with Pym and Vane apart ; 

And, through the centuries, felt the beat 
Of Freedom's march in Cromwell's heart. 

He knew the paths the worthies held, 
Wherb England's best and wisest trod ; 

And, lingering, drank the springs that welled 
Beneath the touch of Milton's rod. 

No wild enthusiast of the right. 

Self -*M>ised and dear, he showed alway 

The coolness of his northern night. 
The ripe repose of autumn's day. 

His steps were slow, yet forward still 

He pressed where others paused or failed ; 

The calm star domb with constant will. 
The restless meteor flaished and paled ! 

Skilled in its subtlest wile, he knew 
And owned the higher ends of Law ; 

Still rose majestic on his view 
The awful Shape the schoolman saw. 

Her home the heart of God ; her voice 

The choral harmonies whereby 
The stars, through all their spheres, rejdce, 

The rhythmic rule of earth and sk^I 

We saw his great powers misapplied 
To poor ambitions ; yet, through all. 

We saw him take the weaker side. 

And right the wronged, and free the thralL 
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Now, looking o'er the frozen North, 
For one like him in word and act, 

To caU her old, free spirit forth, 

And give her faith the life of fact, — 

To break her party bonds of shame, 

And labor with the zeal of him 
To make the Democratic name 

Of Liberty the synonyme, — 

We sweep the land from hill to strand. 
We seek the strong, the wise, the brave, 

And, sad of heart, return to stand 
In silence by a new-made grave I 

There, where his breezy hills of home 
Look out upon his sail-white seas. 

The sounds of winds and waters come. 
And shape themselves to words like these : 

^ Why, murmuring, mourn that he, whose power 
Was lent to Party over-long. 
Heard the still whisper at the hour 
He set his foot on Party wrong? 

^ The human life that closed so well 
No lapse of folly now can stain : 
The lips whence Freedom's protest fell 
No meaner thought can now profane. 

•* Mightier than living voice his grave 
That lofty protest utters o'er ; 
Through roaring wind and smiting wave 
It speaks his hate of wrong once more. 



> 
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^ Men of the North ! yonr weak regret 
Is wasted here ; arise and pay 
To freedom and to him your debt. 
By following where he led the way! " 
1853. 

WILLIAM FORSTEB. 

^^Iliam Foister, of Norwieh, Kngland, died in East ' 
in the 1st month, 1854, while engaged in presenting to the gorexw 
nora of the States of this Union the address of his religions society 
on the evils of shivery. He was the reUtive and coadjutor of the 
Bnxtons, Gumeys, and Frys ; and his whole life, extending al- 
most to threescore and ten years, was a pnre and heantifnl exam- 
ple of Christian benevolenoe. He had trayelled oyer Enrope, and 
visited most of its sovereigns, to plead against the slave-trade and 
slavery ; and had twice before made visits to this country, nnder 
impressions of religions duty. He was the father of the Right 
Hon. William Edward Forster. He visited my father's honse 
in Haverhill during his first tour in the United States. 

The years are many since his hand 

Was laid upon my head, 
Too weak and young to understand 

The serious words he said. 

Yet often now the good man's look 

Before me seems to swim, 
As if some inward feeling took 

The outward guise of him. 

As if, in passion's heated war. 

Or near temptation's charm. 
Through him the low-voiced monitor 

Forewarned me of the harm. 

Stranger and pilgrim ! from that day 
Of meeting, first and last. 
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Wherever Duty's pathway hiy, 
His reverent steps have passed. 

The poor to feed, the lost to seek, 

To proffer life to death, 
Hope to the erring, — to the weak 

The strength of his own faith. 

To plead the captive's right ; remove 

The sting of hate from Law ; 
And soften in the fire of love 

The hardened steel of War- 
He walked the dark world, in the mild. 

Still guidance of the Light ; 
Li tearful tenderness a child, 

A strong man in the right. 

From what great perils, on his way, 

He found, in prayer, release ; 
Through what abysmal shadows lay 

His pathway unto peace, 

Grod knoweth : we could only see 
The tranquil strength he gained ; 

The bondage lost in Uberty, 
The fear in love unfeigned. 

And I, — my youthful fancies grown 

The habit of the man. 
Whose field of life by angels sown 

The wilding vines o'erran, — 
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Low bowed in silent gratitude. 
My manhood's heart enjoys 

That reverence for the pure and good 
Which blessed the dreaming boy's. 

Still shines the light of holy lives 
Like star-beams over doubt ; 

Each sainted memory, Christlike, drives 
Some dark possession out. 

O friend I O brother ! not in vain 

Thy life so calm and true, 
The silver dropping of the rain, 

The faU of summer dew ! 

How many burdened hearts have prayed 
Their lives like thine might be I 

But more shall pray henceforth for aid 
To lay them down like thee. 

With weary hand, yet steadfast will, 

In old age as in youth. 
Thy Master found thee sowing still 

The good seed of His truth. 

As on thy task-field closed the day 

In golden-skied decline, 
His angel met thee on the way. 

And lent his arm to thine. 

Thy latest care for man, — thy last 
Of earthly thought a prayer, — 

Qh^ who thy mantle, backward cast. 
Is worthy now to wear ? 
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Methinks the mound which marks thy bed 

Might bless our land and save, 
As rose, of old, to life the dead 

Who touched the prophet's grave I 
1854. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

If I have seemed more prompt to censure wrong 
Than praise the right ; if seldom to thine ear 
My voice hath mingled with the exultant cheer 
Borne upon all our Northern winds along ; 
If I have failed to join the fickle throng 
In wide-eyed wonder, that thou standest strong 
In victory, surprised in thee to find 
Brougham's scathing power with Canning's grace 

combined ; 
That he, for whom the ninefold Muses sang. 
From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang, 
Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 
With the spent shafts Latona's archer flung, 
To smite the Python of our land and time, 
Fell as the monster bom of Crissa's slime. 
Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 
Tempered the steel that clove the crest of kings, 
And on the shrine of England's freedom laid 
The gifts of Cnmae and of Delphi's shade, — 
Small need hast thou of words of praise from me. 
Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and well 

canst guess 
That, even though silent, I have not the less 
Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 
With the large future which I shaped for thee, 
When, years ago, beside the summer sea. 
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Wild heather-bells and Bobert Burns! 

The moorland flower and peasant I 
How, at their mention, memory tarns 

Her pages old and pleasant I 

The gray sky wears again its gold 

And pnrple of adorning, 
And manhood's noonday shadows hold 

The dews of boyhood's morning. 

The dews tiiat washed the dust and soil 

From off the wings of pleasure. 
The sky, that flecked the ground of toil 

With golden threads of leisure. 

I call to mind the summer day, 

The early harvest mowing, 
The sky with sun and clouds at play. 

And flowers with breezes blowing. 

I hear the blackbird in the com. 

The locust in the haying ; 
And, like the fabled hunter's horn. 

Old tunes my heart is playing. 

How oft that day, with fond delay, 

I sought the maple's shadow. 
And sang with Bums the hours away^ 

Forgetful of the meadow ! 

Bees hummed, birds twittered, overhead 

I heard the squirrels leaping, 
The good dog listened while I read, 

And wagged his tail in keeping. 
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I watched him while in Bportive mood 
I read " The Twa Dogs' " story, 

And half believed he understood 
The poet's allegory. 

Sweet day, sweet songs ! The golden hours 
Grew brighter for that singing. 

From brook and bird and meadow flowers 
A dearer welcome bringing. 

New light on home-seen Nature beamed. 

New glory over Woman ; 
And daily life and duty seemed 

No longer poor and common. 

I woke to find the simple truth 

Of fact and feeling better 
Than all the dreams that held my youth 

A still repining debtor : ^ 

V 

That Nature gives her handmaid. Art, ^ 
The themes of sweet discoursing ; 

The tender idyls of the heart 
In every tongue rehearsing. 

\ 
Why dream of lands of gold and pearl, 

Of loving knight and lady, 
When farmer boy and barefoot girl 

Were wandering there already? 

I saw through all familiar things 

The romance underlying ; 
The joys and griefs that plume the wings 

Of Fancy skyward flying. 
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I saw the same blithe day letam. 

The same sweet fall ol even. 
That rose on wooded Ciaigie^uniY 

And sank on crystal Devon. 

I matched with Scotland's heaiheiy hills 

The sweetbner and the dover; 
With Ayr and Doon, my native rills, 

Their wood-hymns chanting over. 

O'er rank and pomp, as he had seen, 

I saw the Man uprising ; 
No longer common or nndean. 

The child of God's baptizingi 

With clearer eyes I saw the worth 

Of life among the lowly ; 
The Bible at his Cotter's hearth 

Had made my own more holy. 

And if at times an evil strain. 

To lawless love appealing. 
Broke in upon the sweet refrain 

Of pure and healthful feeling. 

It died upon the eye and ear. 

No inward answer gaining ; 
No heart had I to see or hear 

The discord and the staining. 

Let those who never erred forget 

His worth, in vain bewailings ; 
Sweet Soul of Song I I own my debt 

Uncancelled by his failings I 
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Lament who will the nbald line 
Which tells his b^we frmn duty. 

How kissed the maddening lips of wine 
Or wanton ones of beauty ; 

Bat think, while falls that shade between 
The erring one and Heaven, 

That he who loved like Magdalen, 
Like her may be forgiven. 

Not his the song whose thnnderona ehime 

Eternal echoes render; 
The moomfol Tuscan's hannted rhyme. 

And Milton's starry splendor ! 

Bat who his human heart has laid 

To Nature's bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 

To love a tribute dearer? 

Through aU his tunefol art, how strong 

The human feeling gushes I 
The very moonlight of his song 

Is warm with smiles and blushes I 

Give lettered pomp to teeth of Uma^ 
So ''Bonnie Doon" but tarry; 

Blot out the Epic's stately rhyme. 
But spare his Highland Mary I 
1854 
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TO GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 

So spake Esaias : so, in words of flame, 
Tekoa's prophet-herdsman smote with blame 
The traffickers in men, and put to shame, 

All earth and heaven before. 
The sacerdotal robbers of the poor. 

All the dread Scripture lives for thee again. 
To smite like lightning on the hands profane 
Lifted to bless the slave-whip and the chain. 

Once more the old Hebrew tongue 
Bends with the shafts of God a bow new-strung I 

Take up the mantle which the prophets wore ; 
Warn with their warnings, show the Christ once 

more 
Bound, scourged, and crucified in His blameless 

poor; 
And shake above our land 
The unquenched bolts that blazed in Hosea's 

hand! 

Not vainly shalt thou oast upon our years 
The solemn burdens of the Orient seers, 
And smite with truth a guilty nation's ears. 

Mightier was Luther's word 
Than Seckingen's mailed arm or Hutton's 
sword! 

1858. 

TOL. XT. X 
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We are but men : no gods are we, 
To sit in mid-heaveny cold and bleak, 
Each separate, on his painful peak, 

Thin-cloaked in self-complacency I 

Better his lot whose axe is swung 

In Wartburg woods, or that poor girl's 
Who by the Ilm her spindle whirls 

And sings the songs that Luther sung, 

Than his who, old, and cold, and yain. 
At Weimar sat, a demigod. 
And bowed with Jove's imperial nod 

His votaries in and out again I 

Ply, Vanity, thy winged feet I 

Ambition, hew thy rocky stair ! 

Who envies him who feeds on air 
The icy splendor of his seat? 

I see your Alps, above me, cut 

The dark, cold sky ; and dim and lone 
I see ye sitting, — stone on stone, — 

With human senses dulled and shut. 

I could not reach you, if I would. 
Nor sit among your cloudy shapes ; 
And (spare the fable of the grapes 

And fox} I would not if I could. 

Keep to your lofty pedestals ! 
The safer plain below I choose : 
Who never wins can rarely lose, 

Who never climbs as rarely falls. 
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Let sncli as love the eagle's scream 
Divide with him his home of ice : 
For me shall gentler notes suffice, — 

The valley-song of bird and stream ; 

The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees. 
The flail-beat chiming far away, 
The cattle-low, at shut of day. 

The voice of God in leaf and breeze I 

Then lend thy hand, my wiser friend, 
And help me to the vales below, 
(In truth, I have not far to go,) 
Where sweet with flowers the fields extend* 
1858. 



THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 

Read at tiie Boston oelebratioii of the hvndredtib amuTeraary 
of the birth of Robert Bnma, 25th Ist mo., 1860. In my abaenoo 
these lines were read by Ralph Waldo WmeTson. 

How sweetly come the holy psalms 

From saints and martyrs down, 
The waving of triumphal palms 

Above the thorny crown I 
The choral praise, the chanted prayers 

From harps by angels strong. 
The hunted Cameron's mountain airs, 

The hymns that Luther sung I 

Yet, jarring not the heavenly notes, 
The sounds of earth are heard. 
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As through the open minster floats 

The song of breeze and bird I 
Not less the wonder of the sky 

That daisies bloom below ; 
The brook sings on, though loud and hi^ 

The doudy organs blow I 

And, if the tender ear be jarred 

That, haply, hears by turns 
The saintly harp of Olney's bard. 

The pastoral pipe of Bums, 
No discord mars His perfect plan 

Who gave them both a tongue; 
For he who sings the love of man 

The love of God hath sung I 

I 
To-day be every fault forgiven 

Of him in whom we joy I 
We take, with thanks, the gold of Heaven 

And leave the earth's alloy. 
Be ours his music as of spring, 

His sweetness as of flowers, 
The songs the bard himself might sing 

In holier ears than ours. 

Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 

Of household melodies,. 
Come singing, as the robins come 

To sing in door-yard trees. 
And, heart to heart, two nations lean. 

No rival wreaths to twine. 
But blending in eternal green 

The holly and the pine I 
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IN BEMEMBBANCE OP JOSEPH STCBCEE. 



Ih die fair land o'erwatdiedb^Iadiim's] 

Acnm die dnnned \mj 
WImmw blue waves keep witib QyErTs nher foun- 



i> 



Perpetaal holiday, 

A king lies dead, bis wafer dnly ( 

His gold-bongbt maases given ; 
And Bome'a great altar smokea witib gnma to 
sweeten 

Her foolest gift to Heayen* 

And while all Naples thrills with mnte tiianks- 

giving. 
The court of England's qneen 
For the dead monster so abhorred while living 
In mourning garb is seen. 

With a tme sorrow Grod rebnkes that feigning ; 

By lone Edgbaston's side 
Stands a great city in the ds:f% sad raining, 

Bareheaded and wet«yed I 

Silent for once the resdess hive of labor. 

Save the low funeral tread. 
Or voice of craftsman whispering to his neighbor 

The good deeds of the dead. 

For him no minster's chant of the immortals 
Bose from the lips of sin ; 
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No mitred priest swimg back the heaTenly por- 
tals 
To let the white sonl in. 

But Age and Sickness framed their tearfol faces 

In the h>w hovel's door. 
And prayers went np from all the dark by-plaoea 

And Ghettos of the poor. 

The pallid toiler and the n^ro chattel. 

The vagrant of the street. 
The human dice wherewith in games of battle 

The lords of earth compete, 

Touched with a grief that needs no outward drap- 
ing, 

All swelled the long himent. 
Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 

His viewless monument I 

For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor. 

In the long heretofore, 
A heart more loyal, warm, and true, and tender, 

Has England's turf closed o'er. 

And if there fell from out her grand old steeples 

No crash of brazen wail. 
The murmurous woe of kindreds, tongues, and 
peoples 

Swept in on every gale. 

It came from Holstein's birchen-belted meadows, 
And f ro^i the tropic calms 



/ 
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Of Indiaii islands in die aan-oni 
Of Oeddentel palms; 

Fraai die locked roadsteads of die 'Rft^^«i«« peas- 
ants. 
And liarboars of tlie Finn, 
Wheie war's wcHn Tietims saw his gende pros- 



Come sailing, ChzistJike, in. 



To seek die lost, to build tlie old waste places. 

To link tlie hostile shores 
Of severing seas, and sow with England's daisies 

The moss of Finland's moon. 

Thanks for die good man's beantifol example. 

Who in the vilest saw 
Some sacred crypt or altar of a temple 

StiU TOcal with God's law; 

And heard with tender ear the sprit dgfaing 

As from its prison cell. 
Praying for pity, like die moamfid crying 

Of Jonah ont of helL 

Not his die golden pen's or lip's persoanon. 

Bat a fine sense of right, 
And Tmth's directness, meeting each occasion 

Straight as a line of lig^t 

His faidi and works, like streams diat intermin- 
gle, 
In the same channel ran : 
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The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong, 
And love outreaching unto all God's creatures 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 

In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or weak- 
ness 

Saw but a single side. 

Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nour- 
ished 

By failure and by fall ; 
Still a large faith in human-kind he cherished, 

And in God's love for alL 

And now he rests: his greatness and his sweet- 
ness 

No more shall seem at strife , 
And death has moulded into calm completeness 

The statue of his life. 

Where the dews glisten and the songbirds warble, 

His dust to dust is laid. 
In Nature's keeping, with no pomp of marble 

To shame his modest shade. 

The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky veil. 



r 
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Haid bj, flie city of his loye is swinging 
Its damoioiis iron flaiL 

Bat ronnd his gra^e are qoietade and heanty. 
And the sweet heaven above, — 

The fitting symbols of a life of doty 
Transfigured into love I 

1860L 



BROWN OF OSSAWATOMDS. 

John Bbown of Ossawatomie spake on his dying 
day: 

^ I will hot have to shrive my sonl a priest in Slav- 
ery's pay. 

Bat let some poor slave-mother whom I have 
striven to free. 

With her ohildien, from the gaUows-«tair pat ap a 
prayer for me I " 

John Brown of Ossawatomie, ihey led him oat to 

die; 
And lol a poor slave-mother with her little child 

pressed nigh. 
Then the bold, blae eye grew tender, and the old 

harsh fiice grew mild. 
As he stooped between the jeering ranks and kissed 

the negro's child I 

The shadows of his stormy life that moment f eU 

apart; 
And they who blamed the bloody hand forgave the 

loving heart. 
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That kiss from all its guilty means redeemed the 

good intent, 
And round the grisly fighter's hair the martyr's 

aureole bent I 

Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil 
good! 

Long live the generous purpose unstained with 
human blood ! 

Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought 
which underlies ; 

Not the borderer's pride of daring, but the Chris- 
tian's sacrifice. 

Nevermore may yon Blue Eidges the Northern 

rifle hear. 
Nor see the light of blazing homes flash on the 

negro's sp^ar. 
But let the free-winged angel Truth their guarded 

passes scale. 
To teach that right is more than might, and justice 

more than mail I 

So vainly shall Virginia set her battle in array ; 
In vain her trampling squadrons knead the winter 

snow with clay. 
She may strike the pouncing eagle, but she dares 

not harm the dove ; 
And every gate she bars to Hate shall open wide 

to Love I 
1859. 
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NAPLES. 

INSGBIBED TO BOBEBT C. WATEBSTON, OF BOSTON. 

Helen Watenton died at Naples in her eighteenth year, and lies 
buried in the Protestant cemetery there. The stone oyer her 
grave bears the lines, 

Fold her, O Father, in Thine anas, 

And let her henoef orth be 
A meoMoger of lovn between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 

I GIVE thee joy ! — I know to thee 
The dearest spot on earth must be 
Where sleeps thy loved one by the summer sea ; 

Where, near her sweetest poet's tomb, 
The land of Virgil gave thee room 
To lay thy flower wiUi her perpetual bloom. 

I know that when the sky shut down 
Behind thee on the gleaming town. 
On Baisd's baths and Posilippo's crown ; 

And, through thy tears, the mocking day 
Burned Ischia's mountain lines away, 
And Capri melted in its sunny bay ; 

Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a bitter thought 
That slaves must tread around that holy spot 

Thou knewest not the land was blest 
In giving thy beloved rest, 
Holding the fond hope closer to her breast 
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That every sweet and saintly grave 

Was freedom's prophecy, and gave 

The pledge of Heaven to sanctify and save. 

That pledge is answered. To thy ear 
The unchained city sends its cheer, 
And, tuned to joy, the muffled bells of fear 

Eing Victor in. The land sits free 
And happy by the summer sea, 
And Bourbon Naples now is Italy I 

She smiles above her broken chain 
The languid smile that follows pain. 
Stretching her cramped limbs to the sun again. 

Oh, joy for all, who hear her call 
From gray Camaldoli's convent-wall 
And Elmo's towers to freedom's carnival I 

A new life breathes among her vines 

And olives, like the breath of pines 

Blown downward from the breezy Apennines. 

Lean, O my friend, to meet that breath. 
Rejoice as one who witnesseth 
Beauty from ashes rise, and life from death ! 

Thy sorrow shall no more be pain, 
Its tears shall fall in sunlit rain, 
Writing the grave with flowers : " Arisen again I ** 
1800. 
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A MEMORIAL. 

MoaeB Austin Cardand, a dear friend and relation, who led I 
foithfnl life as a teacher and died in the summer of 1863. 

Oh, thicker, deeper, darker growing, 

The solemn vista to the tomb 
Must know henceforth another shadow. 

And give another cypress room. 

In love surpassing that of brothers. 

We walked, O friend, from childhood's day ; 

And, looking back o'er fifty summers. 
Our footprints track a conmion way. 

One in our faith, and one our longing 
To make the world within our reach 

Somewhat the better for our living. 
And gladder for our human speech. 

Thou heard'st with me the far-off voices. 

The old beguiling song of fame. 
But life to thee was warm and present, 

And love was better than a name. 

To homely joys and loves and friendships 

Thy genial nature fondly clung; 
And so the shadow on the dial 

Ran back and left thee always young. 

And who could blame the generous weakness 

Which, only to thyself unjust, 
So overprized the worth of others. 

And dwarfed thy own with self-distrust? 
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All hearts grew warmer in the presence 

Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gave freely for the love of giving, 

Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 

Thy greeting smile was pledge and prelude 
Of generous deeds and kindly words ; 

In thy large heart were fair guest-chambers. 
Open to sunrise and the birds I 

The task was thine to mould and fashion 

Life's plastic newness into grace : 
To make the boyish heart heroic, 

And light with thought the maiden s face. 

O'er all the land, in town and prairie. 
With bended heads of mourning, stand 

The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shaping hand. 

Thy call has come in ripened manhood. 
The noonday calm of heart and mind, 

While I, who dreamed of thy remaining 
To mourn me, linger still behind : 

Live on, to own, with self-upbraiding, 
A debt of love still due from me, — 

The vain remembrance of occasions. 
Forever lost, of serving thee. 

It was not mine among thy kindred 

To join the silent funeral prayers. 
But all that long sad day of summer 

My tears of mourning dropped with theirs. 
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AH day.ihe sea-waves sobbed with sorrow. 
The bircU forgot their merry trills : 

All day I heard the pines lamenting 
Witli thine upon thy homestead hills. 

Grreen be those hillside pines forever, 
And green the meadowy lowlands be, 

And green the old memorial beeches, 
Name-carven in the woods of Lee ! 

Still let them greet thy life companions 
Who thither turn their pilgrim feet, 

In every mossy line recalling 
A tender memory sadly sweet. 

O friend ! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth as thou art. 

That all is well with thee forever 
I trust the instincts of my heart 

Thine be the quiet habitations, 

Thine the green pastures, blossom-sown. 
And smiles of saintly recognition, 

As sweet and tender as thy own. 

Thou com'st not from the hush and shadow 
To meet us, but to thee we come , 

With thee we never can be straikgers, 
And where thou art must still be home. 

186a. 
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BRYANT ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. Bryant's seTentieth birthday, NoTember 8, 1864, was oaU- 
brated by a f ettiTal to which these Terees were sent. 

We praise not now the poet's art, 

The rounded beauty of his song; 
Who weighs him from his life apart 

Must do his nobler nature wrong. 

Not for the eye, familiar grown 

With charms to common sight denied,— 

The marvellous gift he shares alone 
With him who walked on Bydalnside ; 

Not for rapt hymn nor woodland lay, 
Too grave for smiles, too sweet for tears ; 

We speak his praise who wears to-day 
The glory of his seventy years. 

When Peace brings Freedom in her train, 
Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 

His life is now his noblest strain. 
His manhood better than his verse ! 

Thank God I his hand on Nature's keys 
Its cunning keeps at life's full span ; 

But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these. 
The poet seems beside the man I 

So be it ! let the garlands die, 

The singer's wreath, the painter's meed, 
▼OL. nr. 8 
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Let our names perish, if thereby 
Oar country may be saved and freed I 
1864. 



THOMAS STARR KING. 

Pablished originally as a prelude to the posthnmoiiB yoliime of 
selectioiia edited by Richard Frotbingham. 

The great work laid upon his twoscore years 
Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears, 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope. 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope ! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way down. 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town ! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 
O East aud West I O morn and simset twain 
No more forever ! — has he lived in vain 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold ? 
1864. 



LINES ON A FLY-LEAF. 

I NEED not ask thee, for my sake, 
To read a book which well may make 
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Its way by native force of wit 

Without my manual sign to it. 

Its piquant writer needs from me 

No gravely masculine guaranty. 

And well might laugh her merriest laugh 

At broken spears in her behalf ; 

Yet, spite of all the critics tell, 

I frankly own I like her well. 

It may be that she wields a pen 

Too sharply nibbed for thin-skinned men, 

That her keen arrows search and try 

The armor joints of dignity, 

And, though alone for error meant, 

Sing through the air irreverent. 

I blame her not, the young athlete 

Who plants her woman's tiny feet, 

And dares the chances of debate 

Where bearded men might hesitate, 

Who, deeply earnest, seeing well 

The ludicrous and laughable. 

Mingling in eloquent excess 

Her anger and her tenderness. 

And, chiding with a half-caress. 

Strives, less for her own sex than ours, 

With principalities and powers, 

And points us upward to the clear 

Sunned heights of her new atmosphere. 

Heaven mend her faults ! — I will not pause 
To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws. 
Or waste my pity when some fool 
Provokes her measureless ridicule. 
Strong-minded is she ? Better so 
Than dulness set for sale or show. 
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A household f oDy, capped and belled 

In {aahion*8 dance of puppets held, 

Or poor pretence of womanhood, 

Whoee formal, flavorless platitude 

Is warranted from all offence 

Of robust meaning's violence. 

Give me the wine of thought whose bead 

Sparkles along the page I read, — 

Electric words in which I find 

The tonic of the northwest wind ; 

The wisdom which itself allies 

To sweet and pure humanities. 

Where scorn of meanness, hate of wrong. 

Are underlaid by love as strong ; 

The genial play of mirth that lights 

Grave themes of thought, as when, on nights 

Of summer-time, the harmless blaze 

Of thunderless heat-lightning plays. 

And tree and hill-top resting dim 

And doubtful on the sky's vague rim, 

Touched by that soft and lambent gleam, 

Start sharply outlined from their dream. 

Talk not to me of woman's sphere, 
Nor point with Scripture texts a sneer. 
Nor wKmg the manliest saint of all 
By doubt;, if he were here, that Paul 
Would own the heroines who have lent 
Grace to truth's stern arbitrament. 
Foregone the praise to woman sweet. 
And cust their crowns at Duty's feet ; 
Like her, who by her strong Appeal 
Made Fashion weep and Mammon feel. 
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Who, earliest summoned to withstand 
The color-madness of the land, 
Counted her life-long losses gain. 
And made her own her sisters' pain ; 
Or her who, in her greenwood shade, 
Heard the sharp call that Freedom made. 
And, answering, struck from Sappho's lyre 
Of love the Tyrtaean carmen's fire : 
Or that young girl, — Domr^my's maid 
Beviyed a nobler cause to aid, — 
Shaking from warning finger-tips 
The doom of her apocalypse ; 
Or her, who world-wide entrance gave 
To the log-cabin of the slave, 
Made all his want and sorrow known, 
And all earth's languages his own. 
1866. 



GEORGE L. STEARNS. 

No man rendered greater aervioe to the oaoae of freedom than 
Major Steams in the great straggle between inTading slaTe-hold- 
•XB and the free settlers of Kansas. 

H£ has done the work of a true man, — 
Crown him, honor him, love him. 

Weep over him, tears of woman. 
Stoop manliest brows above him I 

O dusky mothers and daughters. 
Vigils of mourning keep for him ! 

Up in the mountains, and down by the ^mters, 
Lift up your voices and weep for him I 
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For the warmest of hearts is frozen, 

The freest of hands is still ; 
And the gap in our picked and chosen 

The long years may not fill. 

No duty could overtask him, 

No need his will outrun ; 
Or ever our lips could ask him. 

His hands the work had done. 

He forgot his own soul for others, 
Hi'jiself to his neighbor lending ; 

He found the Lord in his suffering brothers. 
And not in the clouds descending. 

So the bed was sweet to die on, 

Whence he saw the doors wide swung 

Against whose bolted iron 

The strength of his life was flung. 

And he saw ere his eye was darkened 
The sheaves of the harvest-bringing, 

And knew while his ear yet hearkened 
The voice of the reapers singing. 

Ah, well I The world is discreet ; 

There are plenty to pause and wait ; 
But here was a man who set his feet 

Sometimes in advance of fate ; 

Flucked off the old bark when the inner 

Was slow to renew it, 
And put to the Lord's work the sinner 

When saints failed to do it. 
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Never rode to the wrong's redressing 

A worthier paladin. 
Shall he not hear the blessing, 
*'*' Good and faithful, enter in ! " 
1867. 



GARIBALDI. 

In trance and dream of old,, 6od*s prophet saw 
The casting down of thrones. Thou, watching 

lone 
The hot Sardinian coast-line, hazy-hilled. 
Where, fringing round Caprera's rocky zone 
With foam, the slow waves gather and withdraw, 
Behold^st the vision of the seer fulfilled, 
And hear'st the sea-winds burdened with a 

sound 
Of falling chains, as, one by one, unbound, 
The nations lift their right hands up and swear 
Their oath of freedom. From the chalk-white 
wall 
Of England, from the black Carpathian range, 
Along the Danube and the Theiss, through all 
The passes of the Spanish Pyrenees, 
And from the Seine's thronged banks, a murmur 
strange 
And glad floats to thee o'er thy summer seas 
On the salt wind that stirs thy whitening hair, — 

The song of freedom's bloodless victories 1 
Kejoice, O Garibaldi 1 Though thy sword 
Failed at Rome's gates, and blood seemed vainly 
poured 
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Where, in Cliri8t*8 name, the crowned infidel 
Of France wrought murder with the arms of hell 

On that sad mountain slope whose ghoedy dead. 
Unmindful of the gray exorcist's ban. 
Walk, unappeased, the chambered Vatican, 

And draw the curtains of Napolecm's bed I 
God's providence is not blind, but, full of ejes^ 
It searches all the refuges of lies ; 
And in His time and way, the aocnraed dungs 

Before whose evil feet thy bottle-gage 

Has clashed defiance from hot youth to ag9 
Shall perish. AU men shall be priests and kings, 

One royal brotherhood, one church made free 

By love, which is the law of liberty I 

1809. 



TO LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 

OV BBADINa HSB POEM IN << THE STANDABD." 



Mn. Child wrote her lineB, begimmi^, ''Again the trees tie 
elothed in Temal green," May 24, 1850, on ihe fiisfe amurenary 
of Ellis Gray Loring's death, but did not pnUlah ihem for some 
years afterward,'when I fiist read ihem, or I eonld not haTS 
made the reference which I did to the extinction of sUTory. 

The sweet spring day is glad with music, 
Bat through it sounds a sadder strain; 

The worthiest of our narrowing circle 
Sings Loring's dirges o^er again. 

O woman greatly loved I I join thee 
In tender memories of our friend ; 
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With thee across the awful spaces 
The greeting of a soul I send I 

What cheer hath he ? How is it with him 7 
Where lingers he this weary while? 

Over what pleasant fields of Heaven 
Dawns the sweet sunrise of his smile? 

Does he not know our feet are treading 
The earth hard down on Slavery's grave? 

That, in our crowning exultations, 

We miss the charm his presence gave ? 

Why on this spring air comes no whisper 

From him to tell us all is well ? 
Why to our flower-time comes no token 

Of lily and of asphodel? 

I feel the unutterable longing, 
Thy hunger of the heart is mine ; 

I reach and grope for hands in darkness. 
My ear grows sharp for voice or sign. 

Still on the lips of all we question 

The finger of God's silence lies ; 
Will the lost hands in ours be folded ? 

Will the shut eyelids ever rise ? 

O friend I no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 

God will not mock the hope He giveth. 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead* 
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Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o'er and o'er ; 

Some day their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 

No dreary splendors wait our coming 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart; 

Homeward we go to Heaven's thanksgiving. 
The harvest-gathering of the heart 
187a 



THE SINGER. 

This poem was written on the death of Alice Gary. Her i 
FboBbe, heart-broken by her loss, followed soon after. Noble and 
richly gifted, lovely in person and character, they left behind 
them only friends and admirers. 

Years since (but names to me before). 
Two sisters sought at eve my door ; 
Two song-birds wandering from their nest, 
A gray old farm-house in the West. 

How fresh of life the younger one, 
Half smiles, half tears, like rain in sun I 
Her gravest mood could scarce displace 
The dimples of her nut-brown face. 

Wit sparkled on her lips not less 
For quick and tremulous tenderness ; 
And, following close her merriest glance. 
Dreamed through her eyes the heart's ro- 
mance. 



i 
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Timid and still, the elder had 
Even then a smile too sweetly sad ; 
The crown of pain that all must wear 
Too early pressed her midnight hair. 

Yet ere the summer eve grew long, 
Her modest lips were sweet with song ; 
A memory haunted all her words 
Of clover-fields and singing birds. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west ; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers ; the gold 

Of harvest wheat about her rolled. 

Fore-doomed to song she seemed to me : 

I queried not with destiny : 

I knew the trial and the need. 

Yet, all the more, I said, God speed I 

What could I other than I did ? 
Could I a singing-bird forbid? 
Deny the wind-stirred leaf ? Bebuke 
The music of the forest brook ? 

She went with morning from my door, 
But left me richer than before ; 
Thenceforth I knew her voice of cheer, 
The welcome of her partial ear. 

Years passed : through all the land her name 
A pleasant household word became : 
All felt behind the singer stood 
A sweet and gracious womanhood. 
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Her life was earnest work, not play ; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way ; 
And even through her lightest strain 
We heard an undertone of pain. 

Unseen of her her fair fame grew, 
The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life the love 
That rained its tears her grave above. 

When last I saw her, full of peace, 
She waited for her great release ; 
And that old friend so sage and bland. 
Our later Franklin, held her hand. 

For all that patriot bosoms stirs 
Had moved that woman's heart of hers, 
And men who toiled in storm and sun 
Found her their meet companion. 

Our converse, from her suffering bed 
To healthful themes of life she led : 
The out-door world of bud and bloom 
And light and sweetness filled her room. 

Yet evermore an underthought 
Of loss to come within us wrought, 
And all the while we felt the strain 
Of the strong will that conquered pain. 

God giveth quietness at last I 
The common way that all have passed 
She went, with mortal yearnings fond. 
To fuller life and love beyond. 
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Fold the rapt aoul in your embrace, 
My dear ones I Give the singer plaoe 
To you, to her, — I know not where, — 
I lift the silence of a prayer. 

For only thus our own we find ; 
The gone before, the left behind, 
All mortal voices die between ; 
The unheard reaches the unseen. 

Again the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, laughing, from their winter dreams. 
And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers. 

But not for her has spring renewed 
The sweet surprises of the wood ; 
And bird and flower are lost to her 
Who was their best interpreter I 

What to shut eyes has Grod revealed ? 
What hear the ears that death has sealed ? 
What undreamed beauty passing show 
Bequites the loss of all we know ? 

O silent land, to which we move, 
Enough if there alone be love. 
And mortal need can ne'er outgrow 
What it is waiting to bestow I 

O white soul I from that f ar-ofiF shore 
Float some sweet song the waters o'er. 
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Our faith confirm, our fears dispel. 
With the old voice we loved so well! 

1871. 



HOW MARY GRETV. 

These lines were in answer to an inyitation to hear a leotue of 
Mary Qrew, of Philadelphia, before the Boston Radical Glnh. 
The reference in the last stanza is to an essay on Sappho by 
T. W. Higginson, read at the dub the preceding month. 

With wisdom far beyond her years, 
And graver than her wondering peers, 
So strong, so mild, combining still 
The tender heart and queenly will. 
To conscience and to duty true. 
So, up from childhood, Mary Grew I 

Then in her gracious womanhood 
She gave her days to doing good. 
She dared the scornful laugh of men. 
The hounding mob, the slanderer's pen. 
She did the work she found to do, — 
A Christian heroine, Mary Grew 1 

The freed slave thanks her ; blessing comes 
To her from women's weary homes ; 
The wronged and erring find in her 
Their censor mild and comforter. 
The world were safe if but a few 
Could grow in grace as Mary Grew ! 

So, New Year's Eve, I sit and say, 
By this low wood-fire, ashen gray ; 
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Just wishing, as the night shuts down, 
That I could hear in Boston town, 
In pleasant Chestnut Avenue, 
From her own lips, how Mary Grew I 

And hear her graceful hostess tell 
The silver-voiced oracle 
Who lately through her parlors spoke 
As through Dodona's sacred oak, 
A wiser truth than any told 
By Sappho's lips of ruddy gold, — 
The way to make the world anew, 
Is just to grow — as Mary Grew ! 
1871. 



SUMNER. 

'' I am not one who has disgraced beauty of sentiment by de- 
f onnity of oondaet, or the maTimw of a freeman by the autions of 
a slaye ; bnt, by the grace of God, I have kept my life nnsnl- 
lied." —Milton's Defence of the People of England, 

O MOTHER State 1 the winds of March 
Blew chill o'er Auburn's Field of God, 

Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
Of sky, thy mourning children trod. 

And now, with all thy woods in leaf. 
Thy fields in flower, beside thy dead 

Thou sittest, in thy robes of grief, 
A Rachel yet uncomf orted I 

And once again the organ swells, 
Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
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And yet again the mournful bells 
In all thy steeple-towers are rung. 

And I, obedient to thy will. 

Have come a simple wreath to lay. 

Superfluous, on a grave that still 
Is sweet with aU the flowers of May. 

I take, with awe, the task assigned ; 

It may be that my friend might miss. 
In his new sphere of heart and mind. 

Some token from my hand in this. 

By many a tender memory moved. 
Along the past my thought I send ; 

The record of the cause he loved 
Is the best record of its friend. 

No trumpet sounded in his ear, 

He saw not Sinai's cloud and flame, 

But never yet to Hebrew seer 
A clearer voice of duty came. 

God said : ^^ Break thou these yokes ; undo 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 

A work to last thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 

•* Forego thy dreams of lettered ease. 
Put thou the scholar's promise by. 
The rights of man are more than these." 
He heard, and answered : " Here am 1 1 " 
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He set his face against the bkst, 
His feet against the flinty shard. 

Till the hard service grew, at hist, 
Its own exceeding great reward. 

Lifted like Saul's above the crowd. 

Upon his kingly forehead fell 
The first sharp bolt of Slavery's cloud. 

Launched at the truth he urged so welL 

Ah ! never yet, at rack or stake. 

Was sorer loss made Freedom's gain. 

Than his, who suffered for her sake 
The beak-torn Titan's lingering pain I 

The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt, and peril, shone the same ; 

As through a night of storm, some tall, 
Strong lighthouse lifts its steady flame. 

Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 

The sheaves of Freedom's large increase. 

The holy fanes of equal law, 
The New Jerusalem of peace. 

The weak might fear, the worldling mock. 
The faint and blind of heart regret; 

All knew at last th' eternal rock 
On which his forward feet were set. 

The subtlest scheme of compromise 

Was folly to his purpose bold ; 
The strongest mesh of party lies 

Weak to the simplest truth he told. 
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One language held his heart and lip. 
Straight onward to his goal he trod, 

And proved the highest statesmanship 
Obedience to the voice of God. 

No wail was in his voice, — none heard. 
When treason's storm-cloud blackest grew. 

The weakness of a doubtful word ; 
His duty, and the end, he knew. 

The first to smite, the first to spare ; 

When once the hostile ensigns fell. 
He stretched out hands of generous care 

To lift the foe he fought so well. 

For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his soul's broad plan ; 

Forgiving all things personal. 
He hated only wrong to man. 

The old traditions of his State, 

The memories of her great and good, 

Took from his life a fresher date, 
And in himself embodied stood. 

How felt the greed of gold and place, 

The venal crew that schetned and planned, 

The fine scorn of that haughty face, 
The spuming of that bribeless hand I 

If than Home's tribunes statelier 

He wore his senatorial robe. 
His lofty port was all for her. 

The one dear spot on all the globe. 



k 
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If to the master^s plea he gave 

The vast contempt his manhood felt, 

He saw a brother in the slave, — 
With man as equal man he dealt. 

Proud was he ? If his presence kept 
Its grandeur wheresoever he trod. 

As if from Plutarch's gallery stepped 
The hero and the demigod, 

None failed, at least, to reach his ear. 
Nor want nor woe appealed in vain ; 

The homesick soldier knew his cheer. 
And blessed him from his ward of pain. 

Safely his dearest friends may own 

The slight defects he never hid. 
The surface-blemish in the stone 

Of the tall, stately pyramid. 

Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart ; 

But lived himself the truth he taught, 
WhiteHM)uled, clean-handed, pure of heart 

What if he felt the natural pride 

Of power in noble use, too true 
With thin humilities to hide 

The work he did, the lore he knew ? 

Was he not just? Was any wronged 

By that assured self -estimate ? 
He took but what to him belonged, 

Unenvious of another's state. 
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Well might he heed the words he spake, 
And scan with care the written page 

Through which he still shall warm and wake 
The hearts of men from age to age. 

Ah ! who shall blame him now becanse 
He solaced thus his hours of pain ! 

Should not the o'erwom thresher pause. 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 

No sense of humor dropped its oil 
On the hard ways his purpose went; 

Small play of fancy lightened toil ; 
He spake alone the thing he meant, 

He loved his books, the Art that hints 
A beauty veiled behind its own, 

The graver's line, the pencil's tints, 
The chisel's shape evoked from stone. 

He cherished, void of selfish ends, 
The social courtesies that bless 

And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness. 

But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by Nature brought ; 

Her mountain ranges never turned 
His current of persistent thought. 

The sea rolled chorus to his speech 

Three-banked like Latium's tall trireme. 

With laboring oars ; the grove and beach 
Were Forum and the Academe. 
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The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed. 

And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest. 

For all his life was poor without, 
O Nature, make the last amends I 

Train aU thy flowers his grave about. 
And make thy singing-birds his friends I 

Bevive again, thou summer rain. 

The broken turf upon his bed I 
Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest strain 

Of low, sweet music overhead I 

With calm and beauty sjrmbolize 
The peace which follows long annoy. 

And lend our earth-bent, mourning eyes. 
Some hint of his diviner joy. 

For safe with right and truth he is, 
As God lives he must live alway ; 

There is no end for souls like his. 
No night for children of the day I 

Nor cant nor poor solicitudes 
Made weak his life's great argument ; 

Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed Duty where she went. 

The broad, fair fields of God he saw 
Beyond the bigot's narrow bound ; 

The truths he moulded into law 
In Christ's beatitudes he found. 
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His state-craffc was the Grolden Bole, 
His right of vote a sacred trust ; 

Clear, over threat and ridicule. 

All heard his challeDge : ^^ Is it just? " 

And when the hour supreme had come. 
Not for himself a thought he gave ; 

In that last pang of martyrdom, 

His care was for the half-freed slave. 

Not vainly dushy hands uphore. 

In prayer, the passing soul to heaven 

Whose mercy to His suffering poor 
Was service to the Master given. 

Long shall the good State's annals tell. 
Her children's children long be taught, 

How, praised or blamed, he guarded well 
The trust he neither shunned nor sought. 

If for one moment turned thy face, 
O Mother, from thy son, not long 

He waited calmly in his place 

The sure remorse which follows wrong. 

. 

Forgiven be the State he loved 

The one brief lapse, the single blot ; 

Forgotten be the stain removed. 
Her righted record shows it not I 

The lifted sword above her shield 

With jealous care shall guard his fame *, 

The pine-tree on her ancient field 

To all the winds shall speak his name. 
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The marble image of her son 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 

And from her pictured Pantheon 
His grand, majestic face look down. 

O State so passing rich before, 

Who now shall doubt thy highest claim ? 
The world that counts thy jewels o'er 

Shall longest pause at Sumner's name I 

1874. 



THIERS. 

I. 

Fate summoned, in gray-bearded age, to act 
A history stranger than his written fact. 

Him who portrayed the splendor and the gloom 
Of that great hour when throne and altar fell 
With long death-groan which still is audible. 
He, when around the walls of Paris rung 

The Prussian bugle like the blast of doom, 
And every ill which follows unblest war 
Maddened all France from Finistdre to Yar, 

The weight of fourscore from his shoulders 
flung. 
And guided Freedom in the path he saw 
Lead out of chaos into light and law. 
Peace, not imperial, but republican, 
And order pledged to all the Rights of Man. 

II. 

Death called him from a need as imminent 
As that from which the Silent William went 
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When powers of evil, like tlie smiting seas 
On Holland's dikes, assailed her liberties. 
Sadly, while yet in doubtful balance hung 
The weal and woe of France, the bells were rung 
For her lost leader. Paralyzed of will, 
Above his bier the hearts of men stood stilL 
Then, as if set to his dead lips, the horn 
Of Boland wound once more to rouse and warn, 
The old voice filled the air I His last brave word 
Not vainly France to all her boundaries stirred. 
Strong as in life, he still for Freedom wrought, 
As the dead Cid at red Toloso fought. 
1877. 



FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

AT THE UNVEHJNa OF HIS STATUE. 

Among their graven shapes to whom 

Thy civic wreaths belong, 
O city of his love, make room 

For one whose gift was song. 

Not his the soldier's sword to wield, 

Nor his the helm of state. 
Nor glory of the stricken field, 

Nor triumph of debate. I 



I 



In common ways, with common men, 
He served his race and time 

As well as if his clerkly pen 
Had never danced to rhyme. 
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If, in the thronged and noisy mart, 

The Muses found their son, 
Could any say his tuneful art 

A duty left undone ? 

He toiled and sang ; and year by year 
Men found their homes more sweet, 

And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 

The Greek's wild onset Wall Street knew ; 

The Bed King walked Broadway; 
And Alnwick Castle's roses blew 

From Palisades to Bay. 

Fair City by the Sea ! upraise 

His veil with reverent hands ; 
And mingle with thy own the praise 

And pride of other lands. 

Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 

Above her hero-urns ; 
And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 

The flower he culled for Bums. 

Oh, stately stand thy palace walls, 

Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 
To-day thy poet's name recalls 

A prouder thought than these. 

Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat. 

Nor less thy tall fleets swim. 
That shaded square and dusty street 

Are classic ground through him. 
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Alive, he loved, like aU who sing. 

The echoes of his song; 
Too late the tardy meed we bring. 

The praise delayed so long. 

Too late, alas I Of aU who knew 

The living man, to-day 
Before his unveiled face, how few 

Make bare their looks of gray I 

Oar lips of praise most soon be dumb. 
Our grateful eyes be dim ; 

O brothers of the days to come. 
Take tender charge of him I 

New hands the wires of song may sweepi 
New voices challenge fame ; 

But let no moss of years o'ercreep 
The lines of Halleok's name. 

1877. 



WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT. 

Oh, well may Essex sit forlorn 
Beside her sea-blown shore ; 

Her well beloved, her noblest bom, 
Is hers in life no more I 

No lapse of years can render less 
Her memory's sacred claim ; 

No fountain of forgetfulness 
Can wet the lips of Fame. 
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A grief alike to wound and heal, 

A thought to soothe and pain, 
The sad, sweet pride that mothers feel 

To her must still remain. 

Good men and true she has not lacked, 

And brave men yet shall be ; 
The perfect flower, the crowning fact, 

Of all her years was he ! 

As Galahad pure, as Merlin sage. 
What worthier knight was found 

To grace in Arthur's golden age 
The fabled Table Eound ? 

A voice, the battle's trumpet-note. 

To welcome and restore ; 
A hand, that all unwilling smote, 

To heal and build once more I 

A soul of fire, a tender heart 

Too warm for hate, he knew 
The generous victor's graceful part 

To sheathe the sword he drew. 

When Earth, as if on evil dreams. 

Looks back upon her wars. 
And the white light of Christ outstreams 

From the red disk of Mars, 

His fame who led the stormy van 

Of battle well may cease, 
But never that which crowns the man 

Whose victory was Peace. 
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Mourn, Essex, on thy sea-blown shore 
Thy beautiful and brave, 

Whose failing hand the olive bore, 
Whose dying lips forgave I 

Let age lament the youthful chief, 
And tender eyes be dim ; 

The tears are more of joy than grief 
That fall for one like him I 
1878. 



BAYARD TAYLOR 

I. 

^And where now. Bayard, will thy footsteps 
tend?" 
My sister .asked our guest one winter's day. 
Smiling he answered in the Friends' sweet way 
Common to both : *'*' Wherever thou shalt send I 
What wouldst thou have me see for thee? " She 
laughed, 
Her dark eyes dancing in the wood-fire's glow : 
^^ Loffoden isles, the Kilpis, and the low, 
Unsetting sun on Finmark's fishing-craft." 
*^ All these and more I soon shall see for thee I " 
He answered cheerily : and he kept his pledge 
On Lapland snows, the North Cape's windy 
wedge, 
And Tromso freezing in its winter sea. 

He went and came. But no man knows the 

track 
Of his last journey, and he comes not back I 
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n« 
He brought us wonders of the new and old ; 

We shared all dimes with him. The Arab's 
tent 

To him its story-telling secret lent. 
And, pleased, we listened to the tales he told. 
His task, beguiled with songs that shall endure. 

In manly, honest thoroughness he wrought ; 

From humble home-lays to the heights of thought 
Slowly he climbed, but every step was sure. 
How, with the generous pride that friendship hath. 

We, who so loved him, saw at last the crown 

Of civic honor on his brows pressed down, 
Bejoiced, and knew not that the gift was death. 

And now for him, whose praise in deafened ears 

Two nations speak, we answer but with tears I 

in. 

O Vale of Chester ! trod by him so oft, 

Green as thy June turf keep his memory. Let 
Nor wood, nor dell, nor storied stream forget. 

Nor winds that blow round lonely Cedarcrof t ; 

Let the home voices greet him in the far. 

Strange land that holds him ; let the messages 
Of love pursue .him o'er the chartless seas 

And unmapped vastness of his unknown star I 

Love's language, heard beyond the loud discourse 
Of perishable fame, in every sphere 
Itself interprets ; and its utterance here 

Somewhere in God's unfolding universe 

Shall reach our traveller, softening the surprise 
Of his rapt gaze on unfamiliar skies I 
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The tale of Avis and the Maid, 
The plea for lips that cannot speak, 

The holy kiss that Iris laid 

On Little Boston's pallid cheek! 

Long may he live to sing for us 
His sweetest songs at evening time, 

And, like his Chambered Nautilus, 
To holier heights of beauty climb I 

Though now unnumbered guests surround 

The table that he rules at will. 
Its Autocrat, however crowned. 

Is but our friend and comrade stilL 

The world may keep his honored name. 
The wealth of all his varied powers ; 

A stronger claim has love than fame. 
And he himself is only ours I 



WITHIN THE GATE. 

L. M. C. 

I hare more fully ezpnased my admiration and regard for 
Lydia Maria Child in the biographical introduction which I wrote 
for the Tolume of Letters, published after her death. 

We sat together, last May-day, and talked 
Of the dear friends who walked 

Beside us, sharers of the hopes and fears 
Of five and forty years, 
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Since first we met in IVeedom's hope foilonif 

And heard her battle-bom 
Sound through the TaUeys of the deeping Noiih, 

Galling her children f orth^ 

And youth pressed forward with bopeJig^ited eyesi 

And age, with forecast wise 
Of the long strife before the triomph won, 

Grirded his armor on. 

Sadly, as name by name we called the roll. 

We heard the deadAiells toU 
For the nnansweiing many, and we knew 

The living were the few. 

And we, who waited onr own call before 

The inevitable door, 
listened and looked, as all have done, to win 

Some token from within. 

No sign we saw, we heard no voices call ; 

The imp^ietraUe wall 
Cast down its shadow, like an awfal donbt^ 

On all vdio sat withont 

Of many a hint of life beyond the vdl. 

And many a ghostly tale 
Wherewith the ages spanned the gulf between 

The seen and the nnaeen. 

Seeking from omen, trance, and dream to gain 

Solace to doubtful pain. 
And touch, with groping hands, the garment hem 

Of truth sufficing them. 
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We talked ; and, turning from the sore unrest 

Of an all-baffling quest, 
We thought of holy lives that from us passed 

Hopeful imto the last, 

As if they saw beyond the river of death. 

Like Him of Nazareth, 
The many mansions of the Eternal days 

Lift up their gates of praise. 

And, hushed to silence by a reverent awe, 

Methought, O friend, I saw 
In thy true life of word, and work, and thought 

The proof of all we sought 

Did we not witness in the life of thee 

Immortal prophecy ? 
And feel, when with thee, that thy footsteps trod 

An everlasting road ? 

Not for brief days thy generous sympathies, 

Thy scorn of selfish ease ; 
Not for the poor prize of an earthly goal 

Thy strong uplift of souL 

Than thine was never turned a fonder heart 

To nature and to art 
In fair-formed Hellas in her golden prime, 

Thy PhQothea's time. 

Yet, loving beauty, thou couldst pass it by. 

And for the poor deny 
Thyself, and see thy fresh, sweet flower of fame 

Wither in blight and blame. 

▼OL. IT. 10 
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Sharing His love who holds in His embiaoe 

The lowliest of oar race, 
Sore the Divine economy must be 

Conservative of thee I 

For truth must live with truth, self-sacrifice 

Seek out its great allies ; 
Good must find good by gravitation sure. 

And love with love endure. 

And so, since thou hast passed within the gate 

Whereby awhile I wait, 
I give blind grief and blinder sense the lie : 

Thou hast not lived to die I 
1881. 



IN MEMORY. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 

As a guest who may not stay 
Long and sad farewells to say 
Glides with smiling face away. 

Of the sweetness and the zest 
Of thy happy life possessed 
Thou hast left us at thy best. 

Warm of heart and clear of brain. 
Of thy sun-bright spirit's wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain. 
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Now that thou hast gone away, 
What is left of one to say 
Who was open as the day ? 

What is there to gloss or shun? 
Save with kindly voices none 
Speak thy name beneath the sun. 

Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide. 
Love's demand is satisfied. 

Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil, or hearth, 
Played the lambent light of mirth, *- 

Mirth that lit, but never burned ; 
All thy blame to pity turned ; 
Hatred thou hadst never learned. 

Every harsh and vexing thing 
At thy home-fire lost its sting ; 
Where thou wast was always spring. 

And thy perfect trust in good. 
Faith in man and womanhood. 
Chance and change and time withstood. 

Small respect for cant and whine. 
Bigot's zeal and hate malign. 
Had that sunny soul of tUne. 
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But to thee was duty's claim 
Sacred, and thy lips became 
Keverent with one holy Name. 

Therefore, on thy unknown way, 
Go in God's peace ! We who stay 
But a little while delay. 

Keep for us, O friend, where'er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear ; 

Something of thy pleasant past 
On a ground of wonder cast. 
In the stiller waters glassed ! 

Keep the human heart of thee ; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in inunortality. 

And when fall our feet as fell 

Thine upon the asphodel, 

Let thy old smile greet us well ; 

Proving in a world of bliss 
What we fondly dream in this,—* 
Love is one with holiness I 
188L 
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WILSON. 

Read at the Mamaehnnetta Club on the aeyentieth anniyennzy 
of the birthday of Yioe-PreBident Wilaon, February Id, 1882. 

The lowliest bom of all the laud, 
He wrung from Fate's reluctant hand 

The gifts which happier boyhood claims ; 
And, tasting on a thankless soil 
The bitter bread of unpaid toil, 

He fed his soul with noble aims. 

And Nature, kindly provident, 
To him the future's promise lent ; 

The powers that shape man's destinies, 
Patience and faith and toil, he knew, 
The dose horizon round him grew, 

Broad with great possibilities. 

By the low hearth-fire's fitful blaze 
He read of old heroic days. 

The sage's thought, the patriot's speech; 
Unhelped, alone, himself he taught, 
His school the craft at which he wrought, 

His lore the book within his reach. 

He felt his country's need ; he knew 
The work her children had to do ; 

And when, at last, he heard the call 
In her behalf to serve and dare. 
Beside his senatorial chair 

He stood the unquestioned peer of alL 
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Beyond the accident of birth 

He proved his simple manhood's worth ; 

Ancestral pride and classic grace 
Confessed the large-brained artisan. 
So clear of sight, so wise in plan 

And counsel, equal to his place. 

With glance intuitive he saw 
Through all disguise of form and law. 

And read men like an open book ; 
Fearless and firm, he never quailed 
Nor turned aside for threats, nor failed 

To do the thing he undertook. 

How wise, how brave, he was, how well 
He bore himself, let history tell 

While waves our flag o'er land and sea. 
No black thread in its warp or weft ; 
He found dissevered States, he left 

A grateful Nation, strong and free I 



THE POET AND THE CHH^DREN. 

LONGFELLOW. 

WriH a glory of winter sunshine 

Over his locks of gray. 
In the old historic mansion 

He sat on his last birthday ; 

With his books and his pleasant pictures, 
^ And his household and his kin, 
While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 
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It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie's boundless plain, 

From the Golden Oate of sunset, 
And the cedam woods of Maine. 

And his heart grew warm within him, 
And his moistening eyes grew dim. 

For he knew that his country's children 
Were singing the songs of him : 

The lays of his life's glad morning. 

The psalms of his evening time. 
Whose echoes shall float forever 

On the winds of every clime. 

All their beautiful consolations. 

Sent forth like birds of cheer. 
Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the Poet's ear. 

Grateftd, but solemn and tender. 

The music rose and fell 
With a joy akin to sadness 

And a greeting like f arewelL 

With a sense of awe he listened 

To the voices sweet and young; 
The last of earth and the first of heaven 

Seemed in the songs they sung. 

And waiting a little longer 

For the wonderful change to come. 

He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God's children home I 
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And to him in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical meaning given 



Of the words of the blessed Master : 
^^ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ! " 



1882. 



A WELCOME TO LOWELL. 

Take our hands, James Bossell Lowell, 
Our hearts are all thy own ; 

To-day we bid thee welcome 
Not for ourselves alone. 

In the long years of thy absence 
Some of us have grown old, 

And some have passed the portals 
Of the Mystery untold; 

For the hands that cannot dasp thee, 
For the voices that are dumb, 

For each and all I bid thee 
A grateful welcome home I 

For Cedarcroft's sweet singer 
To the nine-fold Muses dear; 

For the Seer the winding Concord 
Paused by his door to hear ; 

For him, our guide and Nestor, 
Who the march of song began, 

The white locks of his ninety years 
Bared to thy winds. Cape Ann I 
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For him who, to the music 

Her pines and hemlocks played, 

Set the old and tender story 
Of the lorn Acadian maid ; 

For him, whose voice for freedom 
Swayed friend and foe at will, 

Hushed is the tongue of silver, 
The golden lips are still I 

For her whose life of duty 

At scoff and menace smiled, 
Brave as the wife of Boland, 

Yet gentle as a Child. 

And for him the three-hilled city 

Shall hold in memory long, 
Whose name is the hint and token 

Of the pleasant Fields of Song I 

For the old friends unf orgotten, 
For the young thou hast not known^ 

I speak their heart-warm greeting ; 
(>>me back and take thy own I 

From England's royal farewells, 

And honors fitly paid. 
Come back, dear Russell Lowell, 

To Elmwood's waiting shade I 

Come home with all the garlands 
That crown of right thy head. 
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I speak for comrades living, 
I speak for comrades dead I 
Amesbuby, QUi mo,, 1885. 



AN ARTIST OP THE BEAUTIFUL. 

GBOBGE FULLEB. 

Haunted of Beauty, Uke the marvellous youth 
Who sang Saint Agnes' Eve I How passing fair 
Her shapes took color in thy homestead air I 
How on thy canvas even her dreams were truth I 
Magician I who from commonest elements 
Called up divine ideals, clothed upon 
By mystic lights soft blending into one 
Womanly grace and child-like innocence. 
Teacher ! thy lesson was not given in vain. 
Beauty is goodness ; ugliness is sin ; 
Art's place is sacred : nothing foul therein 
May crawl or tread with bestial feet profane. 
If rightly choosing is the painter's test. 
Thy choice, O master, ever was the best. 
1885. 

MULFOBD. 
Author of The Nation and 7%« Rqnaiie of Qod. 

Unnoted as the setting of a star 

He passed ; and sect and party scarcely knew 
When from their midst a sage and seer withi 
drew 

To fitter audience, where the great dead are 
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In God's repablio of the heart and mind. 
Leaving no pnier, nobler sonl behind. 



TO A CAPE ANN SCHCX)NER. 

Luck to the craft that bears this name of minOi 
Good fortune follow with her golden spoon 
The glazed hat and tarry pantaloon ; 
And wheresoe'er her keel shall cut the brine, 
Cod, hake and haddock quarrel for her line. 
Shipped with her crew, whatever wind may blow. 
Or tides delay, my wish with her shall go. 
Fishing by proxy. Would that it might show 
At need her course, in lack of sun and star, 
Where icebergs threaten, and the sharp reefs 

are; 
Lift the blind fog on Anticosti*s lee 
And Avalon's rock ; make populous the sea 
Round Grrand Manan with eager finny swarms, 
Break the long calms, and charm away the 

storms. 
Oak Knoll, 23 Mt mo., 1880. 



SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 

OBEYSIONE, AUG. 4,1886. 

Once more, O all-adjusting Death I 
The nation's Pantheon opens wide ; 

Once more a common sorrow saith 
A strong, wise man has died. 
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Weep no more for happy Eva, 
Wiong and sin no more shall grieve her ; 
Care and pain and weariness 
Lost in love so measnreless. 

Gentle Eva, loving Eva, 
Child confessor, true believer, 
Listener at the Master's knee, 
«^ Suffer such to oome to me.'' 

Oh, for faith like thine, sweet EvE| 
Lighting all the solemn river. 
And the blessings of the poor 

Wafting to the heavenly shore! . 

1862. j 

I 

A LAY OF OLD TIME. 

Written for ihe Ebwz Gomrty Agricoltiml Fair, and waa^ aft 
the banquet at Newbnryport, October 2, 1856. 

One morning of the first sad Fall, 

Poor Adam and his bride 
Sat in the shade of Eden's wall — 

But on the outer side. 

She, blushing in her fig-leaf suit 

For the chaste garb of old ; 
He, sighing o'er his bitter fruit 

For Eden's drupes of gold. 

Behind them, smiling in the mom, 

Their forfeit garden lay. 
Before them, wild with rock and thorn. 

The desert stretched away. 
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They heard the air above them fanned, 

A light step on the sward, 
And lo ! they saw before them stand 

The angel of the Lord I 

"Arise," he said, " why look behind. 
When hope is all before, 
And patient hand and willing mind. 
Your loss may yet restore? 

•* I leave with you a spell whose power 
Can make the desert glad. 
And call around you fruit and flower 
As fair as Eden had. 

"I clothe your hands with power to lift 
The curse from off your soil ; 
Your very doom shall seem a gift. 
Your loss a gain through ToiL 

" Go, cheerful as yon humming-b^s. 
To labor as to play." 
White glimmering over Eden^s trees 
The angel passed away. 

The pilgrims of the world went forth 

Obedient to the word, 
And found where'er they tilled the earth 

A garden of the Lord I 

The thorn-tree cast its evil fruit 
And blushed with plum and pear. 

And seeded grass and trodden root 
Grew sweet beneath their care. 
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We share our primal parents' fate, 
And, in our turn and day, 

Look back on Eden's sworded gate 
As sad and lost as they. 

But still for us his native skies 
The pitying Angel leaves, 

And leads through Toil to Paradise 
New Adams and new Eves I 



A SONG OF HARVEST. 

For the Agrioultaral and HoHaonltnral Exhibitaon at Aimwii 
bmy and Saliabury, September 28, 1858. 

This day, two hundred years ago, 
The wild grape by the river's side, 

And tasteless groundnut trailing low. 
The table of the woods supplied. 

Unknown the apple's red and gold. 
The blushing tint of peach and pear ; 

The mirror of the Powow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 

Wild as the fruits he scorned to till. 
These vales the idle Indian trod ; 

Nor knew the glad, creative skill, 
The joy of him who toils with God. 

O Painter of the fruits and flowers I 
We thank Thee for thy wise design 
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Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature's garden work with Thine. 

And thanks that from our daily need 

The joy of simple faith is bom ; 
That he who smites the summer weed, 

May trust Thee for the autumn com. 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 

Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 

And, soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time .of harvest shall be given ; 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow. 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. 



KENOZA LAKE. 

Ilk beantifnl lake in East Haverhill was the *<Gfeat Pond'* 
of the writer's boyhood. In 1869 a moyement was made lor im- 
proring^ its shores as a pnblic park. At the opening^ of the park, 
August 31, 1859, the poem which g^ye it the name of Kenosa (in 
the Indian langoage signifying Pickerel) was read. 

As Adam did in Paradise, 
To-day the primal right we claim : 

Fair mirror of the woods and skies, 
We give to thee a name. 
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Lake of ilie pidceiel ! — leiiioiiMRe 
Tlie echoes answer bMk, "^ Gieml Pood," 

But sweet yfgMwgfc, from diy shoie 
And waldung hills beyond. 

Let Indian ghosts, if such there be 
Who ply unseen their shadowy lines. 

Can back the ancient nanA to thee. 
As with the Toice of pines. 

The shores we trod as barefoot boys, 

The netted woods we wandered throai^ 

To friendship, love, and social joys 
We consecrate anew. 

Here shall die tender song be song. 
And memory's dirges soft and low. 

And wit shall sparkle on the tong^ne. 
And mirth shall OTcrflow, 

Harmless as summer lightning plays 
From a low, hidden doad by nighty 

A light to set the hills ablaase. 
But not a bolt to smite. 

In sunny South and prairied West 
Are exiled hearts remembering still. 

As bees their hive, as birds their nest. 
The homes of HaterhilL 

They join us in our rites to-day ; 

And, listening, we may hear, erelong. 
From inland lake and ocean bay, 

The echoes of our song. 
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Kenoza I o^er no gweeter lake 

Sball moming break or noon-Gkrad aaO,-^ 
No fairer face than thine shall take 

The sunset's goUen veiL 

Long be it ere the tide of trade 
Shall break with harsh-resoonding din 

The quiet of thy banks of shade. 
And hills that fold ihee in. 

Still let thy woodlands hide the hare, 
The shy loon sound his trumpet-note, 

Wing-weary from his fields of air, 
The wild-goose on thee float. 

Thy peace rebuke our feverish stir. 
Thy beauty our deforming strife ; 

Thy woods and waters minister 
The healing of their life. 

And sinless Mirth, from care released^ 
Behold, unawed, thy mirrored sky. 

Smiling as smiled on Cana's feast 
The Master's loving eye. 

And when the summer day grows dim. 
And light mists walk thy mimic sea, 

Bevive in us the thought of Him 
Who walked on Galilee I 
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FOR AN AUTUMN FESTIVAL. 

The Penian's flowery giftsy tihe sliziiie 
Of fmiiful Cexesy efaann no more ; 

The woven wreadis of oak and pine 
Are dnst along the Isdunian aluiKe^ 

Boi beanty bath its Iioma^ stiD, 
And natare holds ns still in debt ; 

And woman's gnee and hoosdicdd skill. 
And manhood's toU, are hcMioced jet. 

And we, to-da j, amidst our flowers 
And fmits, have eome to own again 

The UesBings of the summer boors. 
The early and the latter rain ; 

To see oar Father's band once more 
BeTerse for ns the plenteoos horn 

Of aotomn, filled and running o'er 

With fruit, and flower, and golden eom ! 

Onee more the liberal year langbs out 
O'er richer stores than gems or gold ; 

Onee more with harvest-song and shoot 
Is Nature's bloodless triumph told. 

Our common mother rests and sings. 

Like Bnth, among her garnered sheaves ; 

Her lap is foU of goodly things. 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
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Oh, favors every year made new ! 

Oh, gifts with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 

We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on ; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill. 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts it shines behind us stilL 

God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 

And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 

Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom ? 
Or sighs for dainties far away. 

Beside the bounteous board of home ? 

Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom's arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold, — 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A dime with northern ices cold. 

And let these altars, wreathed with flowers 
And piled with fruits, awake again 

Thanksgivings for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain ! 
1859. 
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THE QUAKER ALUMNL 

Bead at iho Friends' School Anniyersary, Proyidenoe, R. L, dth 
mo., 1860. 

From the well-springs of Hudson, the sea-clifiEs of 

Maine, 
Grave men, sober matrons, you gather again ; 
And, with hearts warmer grown as your heads grow 

more cool. 
Play over the old game of going to schooL 

All your strifes and vexations, your whims and 

complaints, 
(You were not saints yourselves, if the children of 

saints !) 
All your petty self-seekings and rivalries done, 
Kound the dear Alma Mater your hearts beat as 

one! 

How widely soe'er you have strayed from the fold, 
Though your " thee " has grown " you," and your 

drab blue and gold, 
To the old friendly speech and the garb's sober 

form. 
Like the heart of Argyle to the tartan, you warm. 

But, the first greetings over, you glance round the 

hall; 
Your hearts call the roll, but they answer not all : 
Through the turf green above them the dead can« 

not hear ; 
Name by name, in the silence, falls sad as a 

tear! 
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In loye, lei m trusty they were 



From the moming of life, while we tral Aroa^ Hs 

noon; 
Thej were fnil like oanebee, they liad needs like 

onr own. 
And they rest as we rest in Grod^s mercy alone. 

Unchanged by <mr changes of spirit and frame, 
Ftot, now, and henceforward the Lord is the 



Though we sink in the darkness, His arms break 

our &I1, 
And in death as in Kf e. He is Father of all I 

We are older : oor footsteps, so light in the play 
Of the far-away school-time, move slower to^y ; — 
Here a beard touched with frost, there a bald, 

shining crown. 
And beneath the cap's border gray mingles with 

brown. 

But faith should be cheerful, and trust should be 

glad. 
And our follies and sins, not our years, make us 

sad. 
Should the heart closer shut as the bonnet grows 

prim. 
And the face grow in length as the hat grows in 

brim? 

Life is brief, duty grave; but, with rain-folded 

wings. 
Of yesterday's sunshine the grateful heart sings ; 
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And we, of all others, have reason to pay 
The tribute of thanks, and rejoice on our way ; 

For the counsels that turned from the follies of 

youth ; 
For the beauty of patience, the whiteness of 

truth; 
For the wounds of rebuke, when love tempered its 

edge; 
For the household's restraint, and the discipline's 

hedge; 

For the lessons of kindness vouchsafed to the 

least 
Of the creatures of God, whether human or beast, 
Bringing hope to the poor, lending strength to the 

frail. 
In the lanes of the city, the slave-hut, and jail ; 

For a womanhood higher and holier, by all 

Her knowledge of good, than was Eve ere her 

faU,— 
Whose task-work of duty moves lightly as play. 
Serene as the moonlight and warm as the day; 

And, yet more, for the faith which embraces the 

whole. 
Of the creeds of the ages the life and the soul, 
Wherein letter and spirit the same channel run. 
And man has not severed what God has made 

one! 

For a sense of the Goodness revealed everywhere, 
As sunshine impartial, and free as the air; 
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For a trust in humanity, Heathen or Jew, 
And a hope for all darkness the Light shineth 
through. 

Who scoflFs at our birthright? — the words of the 

seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of 

years. 
All the foregleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 

The Word which the reason of Plato discerned ; 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned ; 
The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed. 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed I 

No honors of war to our worthies. belong ; 

Their plain stem of life never flowered into song ; 

But the fountains they opened still gush by the 

way, 
And the world for their healing is better to-day. 

He who lies where the minster's groined arches 
curve down 

To the tomb-crowded transept of England's re- 
nown, 

The glorious essayist, by genius enthroned. 

Whose pen as a sceptre the Muses all owned, — 

Who through the world's pantheon walked in his 

pride, 
Setting new statues up, thrusting old ones aside. 
And in fiction the pencils of history dipped. 
To gild o'er or blacken each saint in his crypt, — * 
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How vainly he labored to sully with blame 

The white bust of Penn, in the niche of his &me I 

Self-will is self-wounding, perversity blind : 

On himself fell the stain for the Quaker designed ! 

For the sake of his true-hearted &ther before 
him; 

For the sake of the dear Quaker mother that bore 
him; 

For the sake of his gifts, and the works that out- 
live him, 

And his brave words for freedom, we freely for- 
give him ! 

There are those who take note that our numbers 

are small, — 
New Gibbons who write our decline and our fall ; 
But the Lord of the seed-field takes care of His 

own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have 

sown. 

The last of the sect to his fathers may go, 
Leaving only his coat for some Bamum to show ; 
But the truth will outlive him, and broaden with 

years. 
Till the false dies away, and the wrong disappears. 

Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the 

stone, 
In the deep sea of time, but the circles sweep on. 
Till the low-rippled murmurs along the shores run, 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the 

sun. 
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Meanwhile shall we leam^ in our ease, to forget 
To the martyrs of Truth and of Freedom our 

debt? — 
Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that 

they wore. 
And for Barclay's Apology ofEer one more? 

Shall we fawn round the priestcraft that glutted 

the shears, 
And festooned the stocks with our grandfathers' 

ears? 
Talk of Woolman's unsoundness? count Penn 

heterodox ? 
And take Cotton Mather in place of George Fox ? 

Make our preachers war-chaplains? quote Scrip- 
ture to take 

The hunted slave back, for Onesimus' sake? 

Go to burning church-candles, and chanting in 
choir, 

And on the old meeting-house stick up a spire ? 

Not the old paths we'll keep until better are 
shown, 

Credit good where we find it, abroad or our own ; 

And while " Lo here " and " Lo there " the multi- 
tude call. 

Be true to ourselves, and do justice to alL 

The good round about us we need not refuse, 

Nor talk of our Zion as if we were Jews ; 

But why shirk the badge which our fathers have 

worn, 
Or beg the world's pardon for having been bom ? 
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We need not pray over the Pharisee's prayer, » 
Nor claim that our wisdom is Benjamin's share ; 
Truth to us and to others is equal and one : 
Shall we bottle the free air, or hoard up the sun ? 

Well know we our birthright may serve but to 

show 
How the meanest of weeds in the richest soil grow ; 
But we need not disparage the good which we hold ; 
Though the vessels be earthen, the treasure is gold ! 

Enough and too much of the sect and the name. 
What matters our label, so truth be our aim ? 
The creed may be wrong, but the life may be true. 
And hearts beat the same under drab coats or blue. 

So the man be a man, let him worship, at will. 
In Jerusalem's courts, or on Gerizim's hill. 
When she makes up her jewels, what cares yon 

good town 
For the Baptist of Wayland, the Quaker of Brown ? 

And this green, favored island, so fresh and sea- 
blown. 

When she counts up the worthies her annals have 
known, 

Never waits for the pitiful gangers of sect 

To measure her love, and mete out her respect. 

Three shades at this moment seem walking her 

strand, 
Each with head halo-crowned, and with palms in 

hip. hand, — 
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Wise Berkeley, grave Hopkins, and, smiling serene 
On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen. 

One holy name bearing, no longer they need 
Credentials of party, and pass-words of creed : 
The new song they sing hath a threefold accord. 
And they own one baptism, one faith, and one 
Lord! 

Bat the golden sands run out : occasions like these 
Glide swift into shadow, like sails on the seas : 
While we sport with the mosses and pebbles ashore, 
They lessen and fade, and we see them no more. 

Forgive me, dear friends, if my vagrant thoughts 

seem 
Like a school-boy's who idles and plays with his 

theme. 
Forgive the light measure whose changes display 
The sunshine and rain of our brief April day. 

There are moments in life when the lip and the 

eye 
Try the question of whether to smile or to cry ; 
And scenes and reunions that prompt like our 

own 
The tender in feeling, the playful in tone. 

1, who never sat down with the boys and the girls 
At the feet of your Slocums, and Cartlands, and 

Earles, — 
By courtesy only permitted to lay 
On your festival's altar my poor gift, to-day, — * 
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I would joy in your joy : let me have a friend's 

part 
In the warmth of your welcome of hand and of 

heart, — 
On your play-ground of boyhood unbend the brow's 

care, 
And shift the old burdens our shoulders must bear. 

Long live the good School ! giving out year by 

year 
Secruits to true manhood and womanhood dear : 
Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth. 
The living epistles and proof of its worth ! 

In and out let the young life as steadily flow 
As in broad Narragansett the tides come and go ; 
And its sons and its daughters in prairie and 

town 
Bemember its honor, and guard its renown. 

Not vainly the gift of its founder was made ; 
Not prayerless the stones of its comer were laid : 
The blessing of Him whom in secret they sought 
Has owned the good work which the fathers have 
wrought 

To Him be the glory forever 1 We bear 

To the Lord of the Harvest our wheat with the 

tare. 
What we lack in our work may He find in our will. 
And winnow in mercy our good from the ill ! 
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OUR RIVER. 



THE MERBIMAG. 

Jean Fiene Biiisot, the f amons leader of the Girondist party 
in the French Revolution, when a young man travelled exten- 
sively in the United States. He visited the valley of the Merri- 
mac, and speaks in terms of admiration of the view from Moul- 
ton's hill opposite Ameshury. The '* Laurel Party " so called, 
was composed of ladies and gentlemen in the lower valley of the 
Merrimac, and invited friends and guests in other sections of the 
country. Its thoroughly enjoyahle annual festivals were held in 
the early summer on the pine-shaded, laurel-blossomed slopes of 
the Newbury side of the river opposite Pleasant Valley in Ames- 
hury. The several poems called out by these gatherings are here 
printed in sequence. 

Once more on yonder laurelled height 

The summer flowers have budded ; 
Once more with summer's golden light 

The vales of home are flooded ; 
And once more, by the grace of Him 

Of every good the Giver, 
We sing upon its wooded rim 

The praises of our river : 

Its pines above, its waves below. 

The west-wind down it blowing, 
As fair as when the young Brissot 

Beheld it seaward flowing, — 
And bore its memory o'er the deep, 

To soothe a martyr's sadness. 
And fresco, in his troubled sleep, 

His prison-walls with gladness. 
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We know the world is rich with streams 

Benowned in song and story, 
Whose music murmurs through our dreams 

Of human love and glory : 
We know that Amo's banks are fair. 

And Rhine has castled shadows. 
And, poet-tuned, the Doon and Ayr 

Go singing down their meadows. 

But while, unpictured and unsung 

By painter or by poet. 
Our river waits the tuneful tongue 

And cunning hand to show it, -~ 
We only know the fond skies lean 

Above it, warm with blessing. 
And the sweet soul of our Undine 

Awakes to our caressing. 

No fickle sun-god holds the flocks 

That graze its shores in keeping ; 
No icy kiss of Dian mocks 

The youth beside it sleeping : 
Our Christian river loveth most 

The beautiful and human ; 
The heathen streams of Naiads boasti 

But ours of man and woman. 

The miner in his cabin hears 

The ripple we are hearing ; 
It whispers soft to homesick ears 

Around the settler *s clearing : 
In Sacramento's vales of com. 

Or Santee's bloom of cotton. 
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Our river by its vaUey-born 
Was never yet forgotten. 

The drum rolls loud, the bugle fills 

The summer air with clangor ; 
The war-storm shakes the solid hills 

Beneath its tread of anger ; 
Young eyes that last year snuled in ours 

Now point the rifle's barrel. 
And hands then stained with fruits and flowers 

Bear redder stains of quarrel. 

But blue skies smile, and flowers bloom on, 

And rivers still keep flowing, 
The dear God still his rain and sun 

On good and ill bestowing. 
His pine-trees whisper, *^ Trust and wait! '* 

His flowers are prophesying 
That all we dread of change or fate 
^ His li/ve is underlying. 

And thou, O Mountain-bom ! — no more 

We ask the wise Allotter 
Than for the firmness of thy shore. 

The calmness of thy water. 
The cheerful lights that overlay 

Thy rugged slopes with beauty, 
To match our spirits to our day 

And make a joy of duty. 
1861. 

fOL. rr. 12 
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REVISITED. 



film \\A\ y^i Umitt(> aud the bugle's wailing 
Vu\ th^ iui^ uf our vales no moie ; 

rtw x|HMU' iai UmIw to hooks of pmning, 
rtw 4uuv U the :iword the soldier wore I 

SiUji ^'<^% ^»Mi: '^w* wr lowland river, 
riHtv4 \X\\ Ivuiksi of laurel bloom ; 

S*»4il> ,uiU >i\*tH>t, ;is^ the hour beseemeth, 
S4(^ u* tlw ^^«ou^H of peace and home. 

I v^i* ill (^K> (vWvivr voices of natuie 
t\uw|K>4 ihxi uiuuiph and chasten mirth, 

^^Ut vU \f\\^ iiuUute love and pity 
b\M tiilUu U4.ii^vt» and darkened hearth. 

Hu$ \A> Uu« Mihsk ,;iv^ uj^ beauty for adies, 
.V\^l fclw vut v>( »\»> tor mounung long, 

l.s»<» bUv hau i^ivtk thauk!^ and all thy waters 
l^Wi ouvk juMaut waves of song! 

l^^»»iii u» i\h> ciiifi v>( hiUs and forests^ 
I1>v A\\w^ cUNHua v>f biivh and pine, 

Uiv^ «* a watt va^ $W uorUswind hMlen 
With s^wvvUhW s>di>rH and breath of kine! 

Bm^ U.H Uh> x^xuyh .>f utv>imcaiu sunsets, 
^hadowH of cli>iKlH that mke the hiUs, 

Tito o:reett ref^ose .>t thv Plymouth meadows. 
The gleam and t^i^^pW of Campton rills. 
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Lead 118 away in shadow and sunshine. 
Slaves of fancy, through all thy miles, 

The winding ways of Pemigewasset, 
And Winnipesaukee's hundred isles. 

Shatter in sunshine over thy ledges. 
Laugh in thy plunges from fall to fall ; 

Play with thy fringes of elms, and darken 
Under the shade of the mountain walL 

The cradle-song of thy hillside fountains 
Here in thy glory and strength repeat ; 

Give us a taste of thy upland music. 
Show us the dance of thy silver feet. 

Into thy dutiful life of uses 

Pour the music and weave the flowers ; 
With the song of birds and bloom of meadows 

Lighten and gladden thy heart and ours. 

Sing on ! bring down, O lowland river. 
The joy of the hills to the waiting sea ; 

The wealth of the vales, the pomp of mountains, 
The breath of the woodlands, bear with thee. 

Here, in the calm of thy seaward valley, 
Mirth and labor shall hold their truce ; 

Dance of water and mill of grinding. 
Both are beauty and both are use. 

Type of the Northland's strength and glory. 
Pride and hope of our home and race, — 

Freedom lending to rugged labor 
Tints of beauty and lines of grace. 
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Once again, O beautiful river, 

Hear our greetings and take our thanks ; 
Hither we come, as Eastern pilgrims 

Throng to the Jordan's sacred banfks. 

For though by the Master's feet untrodden. 
Though never His word has stilled thy waves, 

Well for us may thy shores be holy. 

With Christian altars 'and saintly graves. - 

And well may we own thy hint and token 
Of fairer valleys and streams than these, 

Where the rivers of God are full of water. 
And full of sap are His healing trees I 



"THE LAURELS.'' 

At the twentieth asd last anmyeTBary. 

From these wild rocks I look to-day 
O'er leagues of dancing waves, and see 

The far, low coast-line stretch away 
To where our river meets the sea. 

The light wind blowing off the land 
Is burdened with old voices ; through 

Shut eyes I see how lip and hand 
The g^eting of old days renew. 

O friends whose hearts still keep their prime, 
Whose bright example warms and cheers, 

Ye teach us how to smile at Time, 
And set to music all his years I 
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I lihank you for sweet summer days, 
For pleasant memories lingering long, 

For joyful meetings, fond delays, 
And ties of friendship woven strong. 

As for the last time, side by side. 
You tread the paths familiar grown, 

I reach across the severing tide, 

And blend my farewells with your own* 

Make 'room, O river of our home I 

For other feet in place of ours, 
And in the summers yet to come. 

Make glad another Feast of Flowers I 

Hold in thy mirror, calm and deep, 
The pleasant pictures thou hast seen ; 

Forget thy lovers not, but keep * 
Our memory like thy laurels green. 
IsLBS OF SHOAiis, 7tA mo,y 1870. 
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O DWELLERS in the stately towns. 
What come ye out to see? 

This common earth, this conmion sky, 
This water flowing free ? 

As gayly as these kalmia flowers 
Your door-yard blossoms spring ; 

As sweetly as these wild-wood birds 
Your caged minstrels sing. 
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Yoa find but common bloom and green. 

The rippling river's rone. 
The beauty which is everywhere 

Beneath the skies of June ; 

The Hawkswood oaks, the storm-torn plumes 

Of old pine-forest kings. 
Beneath whose century-woven shade 

Deer Ishind's mistress sings. 

And here are pictured Artichoke, 

And Curson's bowery mill ; 
And Pleasant Valley smiles between 

The river and the hilL 

You know full well these banks of bloom. 

The upland's, wavy line. 
And how the sunshine tips with fire 

The needles of the pine. 

Yet, like some old remembered psahn. 

Or sweet, familiar &oe. 
Not less because of commonness 

Yon love the day and place. 

And not in vain in this soft air 
Shall hard-strung nerves relax. 

Not all in vain the o*enrain biani 
For^o its daily tax. 

The lust of power, the greed of gain 

Have all the year their own ; 
The haunting demons well may lei 

Our one bright day alone. 
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Unheeded let the newsboy call. 

Aside the ledger lay : 
The world will keep its treadmill step 

Though we fall out to-day. 

The truants of life's weary school, 

Without excuse from thrift 
We change for once the gains of toil 

For God's unpurchased gift. 

From ceiled rooms, from silent books, 

From crowded car and town. 
Dear Mother Earth, upon thy lap. 

We lay our tired heads down. 

Cool, summer wind, our heated brows; 

Blue river, through the green 
Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 

Which all too much have seen. 

For us these pleasant woodland ways 
Are thronged with memories old. 

Have felt the grasp of friendly hands 
And heard love's story told. 

A sacred presence overbroods 

The earth whereon we meet ; 
These winding forest-paths are trod 

By more than mortal feet. 

Old friends called from us by the voice 

Which they alone could hear. 
From mystery to mystery. 

From life to life, draw near. 
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More closely for the sake of them 
Each other's hands we press ; 

Our voices take from them a tone 
Of deeper tenderness. 

Our joy is theirs, their trust is onrSi 

Alike below, above. 
Or here or there, about us fold 

The arms of one great love I 

We ask to-day no countersign. 

No party names we own ; 
Unlabelled, individual. 

We bring ourselves alone. 

What cares the unconventioned wood 
For pass-words of the town ? 

The sound of fashion's shibboleth 
The laughing waters drown. 

Here cant forgets his dreary tone. 
And care his face forlorn ; 

The liberal air and sunshine laugh 
The bigot's zeal to scorn. 

From manhood's weary shoulder falls 

His load of selfish cares ; 
And woman takes her rights as flowers 

And brooks and birds take theirs. 

The license of the happy woods, 
The brook's release are ours ; 

The freedom of the unshamed wind 
Among the glad-eyed flowers. 
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Yet here no evil thought finds place, 

Nor foot profane comes in ; 
Our grove, like that of Samothrace, 

Is set apart from sin. 

% 
We walk on holy ground ; above 

A sky more holy smiles ; 
The chant of the beatitudes 

Swells down these leafy aisles. 

Thanks to the gracious Providence 
That brings us here once more ; 

For memories of the good behind 
And hopes of good before ! 

And if, unknown to us, sweet days 

Of June like this must come, 
Unseen of us these laurels clothe 

The river-banks with bloom ; 

And these green paths must soon be trod 

By other feet than ours, 
Full long may annual pilgrims come 

To keep the Feast of Flowers ; 

The matron be a girl once more, 

The bearded man a boy. 
And we, in heaven's eternal June, 
Be glad for earthly joy I 
1870. 
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HYMN 

FOB THE OFENDTG OF THOMAS 8TASB KIN6*8 HOUSE Ot 
WORSHIP, 1864. 

The poetic and patriotie preacher^ wbo had won fame in the 
East, went to Galifoniia in 1860 and hecame a power on the Pa- 
dfie coast. It was not long after the opening of the hooae of 
womhip bnilt for him that he died. 

Ajodst these glorious works of Thine, 
The solemn minarets of the pine, 
And awful Shasta's icy shrine, — 

Where swell Thy hymns from wave and gale, 
And organ-thunders never fail. 
Behind the cataract's silver veil, -~ 

Our puny walls to Thee we raise. 

Our poor reed-music sounds Thy praise : 

Forgive, O Lord, our childish ways I 

For, kneeling on these altar-stairs. 
We urge Thee not with selfish prayers, 
Nor murmur at our daily cares. 

Before Thee, in an evil day. 

Our country's bleeding heart we lay. 

And dare not ask Thy hand to stay ; 

But, through the war-cloud, pray to Thee 
For union, but a union free, 
With peace that comes of purity 1 
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That Thou wilt bare Thy arm to save 
And, smiting through this Red Sea wave. 
Make broad a pathway for the slave I 

For us, confessing all our need, 
We trust nor rite nor word nor deed, 
Nor yet the broken staff of creed. 

Assured alone that Thou art good 
To each, as to the multitude. 
Eternal Love and Fatherhood, — 

Weak, sinful, blind, to Thee we kneel. 
Stretch dumbly forth our hands, and feel 
Our weakness is our strong appeal. 

So, by these Western gates of Even 
We wait to see with Thy forgiven 
The opening Golden Gate of Heaven t 

Su£Bce it now. In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to Thee, — 
Thy Church our broad humanity ! 

White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime. 
Its days shall all be holy time. 

A sweeter song shall then be heard, — 
The music of the world's accord 
Confessing Christ, the Inward Word I 
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That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One hope, one faith, one love, restore 
The seamless robe that Jesos wore. 



HYMN 

FOB THB HOUSE OF WOBSHIF AT GBOBGKTOWKi 
EKBCIED nr MSMOBY OF A MOTHBB. 

Hm gi^BT of tlie house was tlie late GeoigB Peabody, of LondUn 

Thou dwellest not, O Lord of all ! 

In temples which thy children raise ; 
Our work to thine is mean and small. 

And brief to thy eternal days. 

Forgive the weakness and the pride. 
If marred thereby oar gift may be, 

For love, at least, has sanctified 
The altar that we rear to thee. 

The heart and not the hand has wrought 
From sunken base to tower aboTe 

The image of a tender thought. 
The memory of a deathless love I 

And though should never sound of speedi 

Or organ edio from its wall. 
Its stones would pious lessons teach. 

Its shade in benedictions f alL 

Here should the dove of peace )>e found. 
And blessings and not curses given ; 
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Nor strife profane, nor hatred wound, 
The mingled loves of earth and heaven. 

Thou, who didst soothe with dying breath 
The dear one watching by Thy cross, 

Forgetful of the pains of death 
In sorrow for her mighty loss, 

In memory of that tender daim, 
O Mother-bom, the offering take, 

And make it worthy of Thy name. 
And bless it for a mother's sake I 
1868. 



A SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATION. 

Read at the Preadent^s Leyee, Brown UmTendty, 29th 6t^ 
month, 1870. 

To-DAT the plant by Williams set 

Its smnmer bloom discloses ; 
The wilding sweetbrier of his prayers 

Is crowned with cultured roses. 

Once more the Island State repeats 
The lesson that he taught her. 

And binds his pearl of charity 
Upon her brown-locked daughter. 

Is't fancy that he watches still 

His Providence plantations? 
That still the careful Founder takes 

A part on these occasions ? 
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Methinks I see that reverend form, 
Which all of us so well know : 

He rises up to speak ; he jogs 
The presidential elbow. 

" Good friends," he says, " you reap a field 
I sowed in self-denial, 
For toleration had its griefs 
And charity its trial. 

** Great grace, as saith Sir Thomas More, 
To him must needs be given ' 
Who heareth heresy and leaves 
The heretic to Heaven ! 

*^ I hear again the snuffled tones, 
I see in dreary vision 
Dyspeptic dreamers, spiritual bores, 
And prophets with a mission. 

** Each zealot thrust before my eyes 
His Scripture-garbled label ; 
All creeds were shouted in my ears 
As with the tongues of BabeL 

" Scourged at one cart-tail, each denied 
The hope of every other ; 
Each martyr shook his branded fist 
At the conscience of his brother I 

** How cleft the dreary drone of man 
The shriller pipe of woman, 
As Gorton led his saints elect, 
Who held all things in common I 
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^ Their gay robes trailed in ditch and swamp, 
And torn by thorn and thicket, 
The dancing-girls of Merry Mount 
Came dragging to my wickeL 

*^ Shrill Anabaptists, dhom of ears ; 
Gray witch-wives, hobbling slowly | 
And Antinomians, free of law. 
Whose very sins were holy. 

^* Hoarse ranters, crazed Fifth Monarchists, 
Of stripes and bondage braggarts. 
Pale Churchmen, with singed rubrics snatched 
From Puritanic fagots. 

^* A^d last, not least, the Quakers came. 
With tongues still sore from burning, 
The Bay State's dust from off their feet 
Before my threshold spuming ; 

^ A motley host, the Lord's dSbris^ 
Faith's odds and ends together ; 
Well might I shrink from guests with lungs 
Tough as their breeches leather : 

** If, when the hangman at their heels 
Came, rope in hand to catch them, 
I took the hunted outcasts in, 
I never sent to fetch them. 

^ I fed, but spared them not a whit ; 
I gave to all who walked in, 
Not clams and succotash alone, 
But stronger meat of doctrine. 
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^ I prored the propbets fidse, I pricked 
The babble of perfection. 
And clapped npon iheir inner ligbt 
The snnffers of election. 

*^ And looking backward on my times, 
This credit I am taking ; 
I kept each sectary's dish sqiart, 
No spiritual chowder making. 

^ Where now the blending signs of sect 
Would puzzle their assorter, 
The dry-shod Quaker kept the land. 
The Baptist held the water. 

** A common coat now serves for both. 
The hat 's no more a fixture ; 
And which was wet and which was dry, 
Wbo knows in such a mixture ? 

^ Well I He who fashioned Peter's dream 
To bless them all is able ; 
And bird and beast and creeping thing 
Make dean upon His table ! 

** I walked by my own light ; but when 
The ways of faith divided. 
Was I to force unwilling feet 
To tread the path that I did? 

*^ I touched the garment-hem of truth. 
Yet saw not all its splendor ; 
I knew enough of doubt to feel 
For every conscience tender. 
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^ Qod left men free of choice, as when 
His Eden-trees were planted ; 
Because they chose amiss, should I 
Deny the gift He granted? 

^ So, with a common sense of need, 
Our common weakness feeling, 
I left them with myself to God 
And His all-gracious dealing I 

^ I kept His plan whose rain and sun 

To tare and wheat are given ; 

And if the ways to hell were free, 

I left them free to heaven ! " 

Take heart with us, O man of old. 
Soul-freedom's brave confessor, 

So love of God and man wax strong, 
Let sect and creed be lesser. 

The jarring discords of thy day 
In ours one hymn are swelling ; 

The wandering feet, the severed paths, 
All seek our Father's dwelling. 

And slowly learns the world the truth 
That makes us all thy debtor, — 

That holy life is more than rite. 
And spirit more than letter ; 

That they who differ pole-wide serve 
Perchance the common Master, 

And other sheep He hath than they 
Who graze one narrow pasture I 

▼OL. IT. 13 
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For troth's worst foe is he who chums 
To act as God's avenger, n 

And deems, beyond his sentry-beat. 
The crystal walls in dangerl 

Who sets for heresy his traps 
Of verbal quirk and quibble. 

And weeds the garden of the Lord 
With. Satan's borrowed dibble. 

To-day our hearts like organ keys 
One Master's touch are feeling ; 

The branches of a common Vine 
Have only leaves of healing. 

Co-workers, yet from varied fields, 
We share this restful nooning; 

The Quaker with the Baptist here 
Believes in close communing. 

Forgive, dear saint, the playful tone, 
Too light for thy deserving ; 

Thanks for thy generous faitii in man. 
Thy trust in God unswerving. 

Still echo in the hearts of men 
The words that thou hast spoken ; 

No forge of hell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken. 

The pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Boman or Genevan ; 

Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to Heaven ! 
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CHICAGO. 

The gfeat fixe at Ghioago was on 8-10 October, 1871. 

Men said at vespers : ^* All is well! " 
In one wild night the city fell ; 
Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 

On threescore spires had sunse^ shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none. 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said: 
"The City of the West is dead ! " 

Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dumb defiance of despair. 

A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signalled roimd that sea of fire ; 
Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came ; 
In tears, of pity died the flame ! 

From Elast, from West, from South and North» 
The messages of hope shot forth, 
And, underneath the severing wave. 
The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fair seemed the old ; but fairer stiU 
The new, the dreary void shall fill 
With dearer homes than those o'erthrown, 
For love shall lay each comer-stone. 
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Bise, stricken city ! from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe ; 
And build, as to Amphion's strain. 
To songs of cheer thy walls again ! 

How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness I 
How instant rose, to take thy part» 
The angel in the human heart ! 

Ah ! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 
The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of Humanity ! 

Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And love is still miraculous I 
1871. 

KINSMAN. 

Died at tibe Idaiid of Panay (Philippine gioup), aged nineteeii 
yean. 

Where ceaseless Spring her garland twines. 
As sweetly shall the loved one rest, 

As if beneatih the whispering pines 
And maple shadows of the West. 

Ye mourn, O hearts of home I for him. 
But, haply, mourn ye not alone ; 

For him shall far-off eyes be dim. 
And pity speak in tongues unknown. 
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The smooihrshom vales, the wheaten slopes, tiia 

boscage green and soft, 
Of which their poet sings so well &om towered 

Cedarcroft. 

And lo I from all the conntry-dde come neighbors, 

kith and kin ; 
From city, hamlet, farm-hoose old, the wedding 

goests come in. 

And they who, without scrip or pnrse, mob-hnnted, 

travel-worn, 
In Freedom's age of mariyrs came, as victors now 

return. 

Older and slower, yet the same, files in the long 

array. 
And hearts are light and eyes are glad, though 

heads are badger-gray. 

The fire-tried men of Thirty-eight who saw with 
me the fall. 

Midst roaring flames and shouting mob, of Penn- 
sylvania Hall ; 

And they of Lancaster who turned the cheeks of 

tyrants pale. 
Singing of freedom through the grates of Moya- 

mensing jail ! 

And haply with them, all unseen, old comrades, 

gone before. 
Pass, silently as shadows pass, within your open 

door, — 
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The eagle face of Lindley Coates, brave Garrett's 

daring zeal. 
The Christian grace of Pennock, the steadfast 

heart of Neal. 

Ah me I beyond all power to name, the worthies 

tried and true, 
Grave men, fair women, youth and maid, pass by 

in hushed review. 

Of varying faiths, a common cause fused all their 

hearts in one. 
Gh)d give them now, whate'er their names, the 

peace of duty done I 

How gladly would I tread again the old-remem- 
bered places. 

Sit down beside your hearth once more and look 
in the dear old faces ! 

And thank you for the lessons your fifty years are 

teaching. 
For honest lives that louder speak than half our 

noisy preaching ; 

For your steady faith and courage in that dark and 

evil time. 
When the Golden Rule was 4ireason, and to feed 

the hungry, crime ; 

For the poor slave's house of refuge when the 

hounds were on his track, 
And saint and sinner, church and state, joined 

hands to send him back. 
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Blessings upon you ! — What you did for each sad, 

suffering one, 
So homeless, faint, and naked, unto our Lord was 

done! 

Fair fall on Kennett's pleasant vales and Long- 
wood's bowery ways 

The mellow sunset of your liveS| friends of my 
early days. 

May many more of quiet years be added to your 

sum, 
And, late at last, in tenderest love, the beckoning 

angel come. 

Dear hearts are here, dear hearts are there, alike 

below, above; 
Our friends are now in either world, and love is 

sure of love. 

1874. 

HYMN 

FOB THE OFENINO OF PLYMOUTH CHT7BCH, ST. PAUI^ 
MINNESOTA. 

All things are Thine : no gift have we. 
Lord of all gifts, to offer Thee ; 
And hence with grateful hearts to-day. 
Thy own before Thy feet we lay. 

Thy will was in the builders' thought ; 
Thy hand unseen amidst us wrought ; 
Through mortal motive, scheme and plan, 
Thy wise eternal purpose ran. 
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No lack Thy perfect fulnesg knew ; 
For human needs and longings grew 
This house of prayer, this home of resty 
In the fair garden of the West. 

In weakness and in want we call 

On Thee for whom the heavens are small ; 

Thy glory is Thy children's good, 

Thy joy Thy tender Fatherhood. 

O Father I deign these walls to bless, 
Fill with Thy love their emptiness. 
And let their door a gateway be 
To lead us from ourselves to Thee I 



1872. 



LEXINGTON. 
1775. 

No Berserk thirst of blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

Their feet had trodden peaceful ways ; 

They loved not strife, they dreaded pain ; 

They saw not, what to us is plain, 
That Grod would make man's wrath his praise. 

No seers were they, but simple men ; 
Its vast results the future hid : 
The meaning of the work they did 

Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 
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Swift as their summons came they left 
The plough mid-furrow standing still. 
The half -ground com grist in the mill. 

The spade in earth, the axe in deft 

They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die. 

And death was not the worst of all ! 

Of man for man the sacrifice. 

All that was theirs to give, they gave. 

The flowers that blossomed from their grave 

Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 

Their death-shot shook the feudal tower. 
And shattered slavery's chain as well ; 
On the sky's dome, as on a bell. 

Its echo struck the world's great hour. 

That fateful echo is not dumb : 
The nations listening to its soimd 
Wait, from a century's vantage-ground^ 

The holier triumphs yet to come, — 

The bridal time of Law and Love, 
The gladness of the world's release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 

The hawk shall nestle with the dove I — 

The golden age of brotherhood 

Unknown to other rivalries 

Than of the mild humanities, 
And gracious interchange of good, 
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When oloser strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain-crags. 

The lion of our Motherland ! 
1875. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Sang afc the openiiigf of the HayerhiU Library, November 11, 
1875. 

** Let there be light I " Grod spake of old, 
And over chaos dark and cold, 
And through the dead and formless frame 
Of nature, life and order came. 

Faint was the light at first that shone 
On giant fern and mastodon, 
On half-formed plant and beast of prey. 
And man as rude and wild as they. 

Age after age, like waves, o'erran 
The earth, uplifting brute and man ; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark 
Its meanings traced on stone and bark. 

On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll. 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 
Man wrote his thoughts ; the ages passed, 
And lo ! the Press was found at last I 

Then dead souls woke ; the thoughts of men 
Whose bones were dust revived again ; 
The cloister's silence found a tongue. 
Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 
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And here, to^ay, the dead look down. 
The kings of mind again we cro¥m ; 
We hear the voices lost so long. 
The sage's word, the sibyl's song. 

Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves ; 
And Shakespeare treads again his stage. 
And Chaucer paints anew his age. 

As if some Pantheon's marbles broke 
Their stony trance, and lived and spoke, 
Life thrills along the alooved hall. 
The lords of thought await our call I 



«I WAS A STRANGER, AND YE TOOK MB 
IN." 

An incident in St An^pistine, FloridA. 

'Neath skies that winter never knew 
The air was full of light and balm. 

And warm and soft the Ghilf wind blew 
Through orange bloom and groves of palm. 

A stranger from the frozen North, 

Who sought the fount of health in vain. 

Sank homeless on the alien earth, 
And breathed the languid air with pain. 

God's angel came I The tender shade 

Of pity made her blue eye dim ; 
Against her woman's breast she laid 

The drooping, fainting head of him. 
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She bore him to a pleasant room, 

Mower-sweet and cool with salt sea air, 

And watched beside his bed, for whom 
His far-off sisters might not care. 

She fanned his feverish brow and smoothed 
Its lines of pain with tenderest touch. 

With holy hymn and prayer she soothed 
The trembling soul that feared so much. 

Through her the peace that passeih sight 
Came to him, as he lapsed away 

As one whose troubled dreams of night 
Slide slowly into tranquil day. 

The sweetness of the Land of Flowers 
Upon his lonely grave she laid : 

The jasmine dropped its golden showers, 
The orange lent its bloom and shade. 

And something whispered in her thought, 
More sweet than mortal voices be : 
*^ The service thou for him hast wrought 
O daughter I hath been done for me.'' 
1875. 

CENTENNIAL HYMN. 

Written for the opening of the International Exhibition, Fhila. 
delphia. May 10, 1876. The musio for the hymn -was written by 
John K. Paine, and may be found in The Atlantic Monthly for 
Jnne, 1876. 

I. 

OuH fathers* God ! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
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We meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
To thank Thee for the era done. 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 

n. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design. 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt and falling chain, 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we calL 

III. 

Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
UnveiUng all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 
And unto common good ordain 
This rivalship of hand and brain. 

IV. 

Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 
The Orient's mission of good-will. 
And, freighted with love's Golden Meeoe, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 

V. 

For art and labor met in truce. 
For beauty made the bride of use. 
We thank Thee ; but, withal, we crave 
The .austere virtues strong to save. 
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The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold I 

VI. 

Oh make Thou us, through centuries lopg, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law : 
And, cast in some diviner mould. 
Let the new cycle shame the old I 



AT SCHOOIr-CLOSE. 

BOWDOm STREET, BOSTON, 1877. 

The end has come, as come it must 

To all things ; in these sweet June days 

The teacher and the scholar trust 
Their parting feet to separate ways. 

They part : but in the years to be 

Shall pleasant memories cling to each, 

As shells bear inland from the sea 
The murmur of the rhythmic beach. 

One knew the joy the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 

His clay-wrought model slowly grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 

So daily grew before her eyes 

The living shapes whereon she wrought, 
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StroDg, tender, innocently wise, 
The child's heart with the woman's thought. 

And one shall never quite forget 

The voice that called from dream and play. 
The firm but kindly hand that set 

Her feet in learning's pleasant way, — 

The joy of Undine soul-possessed. 

The wakening sense, the strange delight 

That swelled the fabled statue's breast 
And filled its clouded eyes with sight I 

O Youth and Beauty, loved of all I 
Ye pass from girlhood's gate of dreams ; 

In broader ways your footsteps fall. 
Ye test the truth of all that seems. 

Her little realm the teacher leaves, 
She breaks her wand of power apart. 

While, for your love and trust, she gives 
The warm thanks of a grateful heart 

Hers is the sober summer noon 

Contrasted with your mom of spring, 

The waning with the waxing moon, 
The folded with the outspread wing. 

Across the distance of the years 

She sends her God-speed back to you ; 

She has no thought of doubts or fears : 
Be but yourselves, be pure, be true. 
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And prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience ; through the ill 

And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature stilL 

Be gentle : unto griefs and needs, 

Be pitiful as woman should, 
And, spite of all the lies of creeds, 

Hold fast the truth that God is good. 

Give and receive ; go forth and bless 
The world that needs the hand and heart 

Of Martha's helpful carefulness 
No less than Mary's better part. 

So shall the stream of time flow by 
And leave each year a richer good, 

And matron loveliness outvie 
The nameless charm of maidenhood. 

And, when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 

The teacher shall assert her claims. 

And proudly whisper, ^^ These were mine I " 



HYMN OF THE CHILDREN. 

Song at the amuTenary of ihe Ghildxen's Musioii, Boston, 1878i 

Thine are all the gifts, O God I 

Thine the broken bread ; 
Let the naked feet be shod. 

And the starving fed. 

▼OL. XT. 14 
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Let Thy children, by Thy grace. 

Give as they abound, 
Till the poor have breathing-space, 

And the lost are found. 

Wiser than the miser's hoards 

Is the giver's choice ; 
Sweeter than the song of birds 

Is the thankful voice. 

Welcome smiles on faces sad 
As the flowers of spring ; 

Let the tender hearts be glad 
With the joy they bring. 

Happier for their pity's sake 
Make their sports and plays. 

And from lips of childhood take 
Thy perfected praise I 



THE LANDMARKS. 

This poem was read at a meetiiig of oidzeiis of Boston hAYing 
for its object the preservatioii of the Old South Chuzoh famous in 
Colonial and Revolationary history. 

I. 

Through the streets of Marblehead 
Fast the red-winged terror sped ; 

Blasting, withering, on it came, 
With its hundred tongues of flame, 
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Where St. Micliaers on its way 
Stood like chained Andromeda, 

Waiting on the rock, like her. 
Swift doom or deliverer ! 

Church that, after sea-moss grew 
Over walls no longer new. 

Counted generations five. 
Four entombed and one alive ; 

Heard the martial thousand tread 
Battleward from Marblehead ; 

Saw within the rock-walled bay 
Treville's lilied pennons play. 

And the fisher's dory met 
By the barge of Lafayette, 

Telling good news in advance 
Of the coming fleet of France I 

Church to reverend memories dear. 
Quaint in desk and chandelier ; 

Bell, whose century-rusted tongue 
Burials tolled and bridals rung ; 

Loft, whose tiny organ kept 

E!eys that Snetzler's hand had swept ; 
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Altar^ o'er whose tablet old 
Sinai's law its thunders rolled I 

Suddenly the sharp cry came : 
** Look ! St. Michael's is aflame ! " 



Bound the low tower wall the fire 
Snake-like wound its coil of ire. 

Sacred in its gray respect 
From the jealousies of sect, 

^ Save it," seemed the thought of all, 
** Save it, though our roof -trees fall 1 '* 

Up the tower the young men sprung ; 
One, the bravest, outward swung 

By the rope, whose kindling strands 
Smoked beneath the holder's hands, 

Smiting down with strokes of power 
Burning fragments from the tower. 

Then the gazing crowd beneath 
Broke the painful pause of breath ; 

Brave men cheered from street to street, 
With home's ashes at their feet ; 

Houseless women kerchiefs waved : 
** Thank the Lord I St. Michael's saved 1 " 
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n. 

In the heart of Boston town 
Stands the church of old renown. 

From whose walls the impulse went 
Which set free a continent ; 

From whose pulpit's oracle 
Prophecies of freedom fell ; 

And whose steeple-rocking din 
Bang the nation's birth-day in I 

Standing at this very hour 
Perilled like St. Michael's tower. 

Held not in the clasp of flame, 
But by mammon's grasping claim. 

Shall it be of Boston said 
She is shamed by Marblehead ? 

City of our pride ! as there, 
Hast thou none to do and dare ? 

Life was risked for Michael's shrine ; 
Shall not wealth be staked for thine? 

Woe to thee, when men shall seardr 
Vainly for the Old South Church ; 

When from Neck to Boston Stone, 
All thy pride of place is gone ; 
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When from Bay and railroad car. 
Stretched before them wide and far. 

Men shall only see a great 
Wilderness of brick and slate, 

Every holy spot o'erlaid 

By the commonplaoe of trade I 

City of oar love I to thee 
Daty is but destiny. 

True to all thy record saith, 
Keep with thy traditions faith ; 

Ere occasion 's overpast, 
Hold its flowing forelock fast ; 

Honor still the precedents 
Of a grand munificence ; 

In thy old historic way 
Give, as thou didst yesterday 

At the South-land's call, or on 
Need's demand from fired St. John. 

Set thy Church's muffled bell 

Free the generous deed to tell. 

• 

Let thy loyal hearts rejoice 

In the glad, sonorous voice. 
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BingiDg from the brazen mouih 
Of the bell of the Old South, — 

Binging clearly, with a will, 
'' What she was is Boston still I '' 
1879. 



GARDEN. 
A hymn for the American Hortionltnnd Society, 1882. 

O Paint£B of the fruits and flowers. 

We own Thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours 

May share the work of Thine I 

Apart from Thee we plant in vain 

The root and sow the seed ; 
Thy early and Thy later rain, 

Thy sun and dew we need. 

Our toil is sweet with thankfulness, 

Our burden is our boon ; 
The curse of Earth's gray morning is 

The blessing of its noon. 

Why search the wide world everywhere 
For Eden's unknown ground ? 

That garden of the primal pair 
May nevermore be found. 

But, blest by Thee, our patient toil 
May right the ancient wrong. 
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And give to every clime and soil 
The beauty lost so long. 

Our homestead flowers and fruited trees 

May Eden's orchard shame ; 
We taste the tempting sweets of these 

Like Eve, without her blame. 

And, North and South and East and West, 

The pride of every zone, 
The fairest, rarest, and the best 

May all be made our own. 

Its earliest shrines the young world sought 

In hill-groves and in bowers. 
The fittest offerings thither brought 

Were Thy own fruits and flowers. 

And still with reverent hands we cuU 

Thy gifts each year renewed; 
The good is always beautiful, 

The beautiful is good. 



A GREETING. 

Bead at Harriet Beecher Stowe's seTentieth anmyenary, Jane 
14, 1882, at a g^arden party at ez-Goyemor Claflm's in Newton- 
viUe,] 



Thrice welcome from the Land of Flowers 

And golden-fruited orange bowers 

To this sweet, green-turfed June of ours I 

To her who, in our evil time. 

Dragged into light the nation's crime 
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With strength beyond the strength of men, 

And, mightier than their swords, her pen ! 

To her who world-wide entrance gave 

To the log-cabin of the slave ; 

Made all his wrongs and sorrows known. 

And all earth's languages his own, — 

North, South, and East and West, made all 

The common air electrical, 

Until the o'ercharged bolts of heaven 

Blazed down, and every chain was riven I 

Welcome from each and all to her 
Whose Wooing of the Minister 
Eevealed the warm heart of the man 
Beneath the creed-bound Puritan, 
And taught the kinship of the love 
Of man below and God above ; 
To her whose vigorous pencil-strokes 
Sketched into life her Oldtown Folks ; 
Whose fireside stories, grave or gay. 
In quaint Sam Lawson's vagrant way, 
With old New England's flavor rife. 
Waifs from her rude idyllic life, 
Are racy as the legends old 
By Chaucer or Boccaccio told ; 
To her who keeps, through change of place 
And time, her native strength and grace, 
Alike where warm Sorrento smiles, 
Or where, by birchen-shaded isles. 
Whose summer winds have shivered o'er 
The icy drift of Labrador, 
She lifts to light the priceless Pearl 
Of Harpswell's angel-beckoned girl I 
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To her at threescore years and ten 
Be tributes of the tongue and pen ; 
Be honor, praise, and heart-thanks given, 
The loves of earth, the hopes of heaven I 

Ah, dearer than the praise that stirs 
The air to-day, our love is hers 1 
She needs no guaranty of fame 
Whose own is linked with Freedom's name. 
Long ages after ours shall keep 
Her memory living while we sleep ; 
The waves that wash our gray ooast lines. 
The winds that rock the Soudiem pines, 
Shall sing of her ; the unending years 
Shall tell her tale in unborn ears. 
And when, with sins and follies past, 
Are numbered color-hate and caste. 
White, black, and red shall own as one 
The noblest work by woman done. 



GODSPEED. 

Written on the oooasion of a yoyage made by my friends Annie 
Fields and Sarah Qme Jewett 

Outbound, your bark awaits you. Were I one 
Whose prayer availeth much, my wish should be 
Your favoring trade-wind and consenting sea. 
By sail or steed was never love outrun. 
And, here or there, love follows her in whom 
All graces and sweet charities unite, 
The old Greek beauty set in holier light; 
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And her for whom New England's byways bloon). 
Who walks among us welcome as the Spring, 

Calling up blossoms where her light feet stray. 

God keep you both, make beautiful your way. 
Comfort, console, and bless ; and safely bring, 
Ere yet I make upon a vaster sea 
The unretuming voyage, my friends to me. 

1882. 



WINTER ROSES. 

In reply to a flpwer gift from Mrs. Patnam's soliool at Jamaiea 
Bain. 

My garden roses long ago 

Have perished from the leaf-strewn walks ; 
Their pale, fair sisters smile no more 

Upon the sweet-brier stalks. 

Gk>ne with the flower-time of my life, 

Spring's violets, summer's blooming pride. 

And Nature's winter and my own 
Stand, flowerless, side by side. 

So might I yesterday have sung ; 

To-day, in bleak December's noon, 
Come sweetest fragrance, shapes, and hues, 

The rosy wealth of June I 

Bless the young hands that culled the gift, 
And bless the hearts that prompted it ; 

If undeserved it comes, at least 
It seems not all unfit. 
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Of old my Quaker ancestors 

Had gifts of forty stripes save one ; 

To-day as many roses crown 
The gray head of their son. 

And with them, to my fancy's eye, 
The fresh-faced givers smiling come, 

And nine and thirty happy girls 
Make glad a lonely room. 

They bring the atmosphere of youth ; 

The light and warmth of long ago 
Are in my heart, and on my cheek 

The airs of morning blow. 

O buds of girlhood, yet unblown, 
And fairer than the gift ye chose. 

For you may years like leaves unfold 
The heart of Sharon's rose I 

1883. 

THE REUNION. 

Read September 10, 1885, to the snTviyiiig stadents of Hayer- 
bm Academy in 1827-1830. 

The gulf of seven and fifty years 

We stretch our welcoming hands across ; 
The distance but a pebble's toss 

Between us and our youth appears. 

For in life's school we linger on 
The remnant of a once full list ; 
Conning our lessons, undismissed, 

With faces to the setting sun. 
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And some Iiave gone the unknown way, 

And some await the call to rest ; 

Who knoweth whether it is best 
For those who went or those who stay ? 

And yet despite of loss and ill, 
If faith and love and hope remain, 
Our length of days is not in vain. 

And life is well worth living stilL 

Still to a gracious Providence 
The thanks of grateful hearts are due, 
For blessings when our lives wei*e new. 

For all the good vouchsafed us since. 

The pain that spared us sorer hurt, 
The wish denied, the purpose crossed. 
And pleasure's fond occasions lost. 

Were mercies to our small desert. 

'T is something that we wander back, 
Gray pilgrims, to our ancient ways. 
And tender memories of old days 

Walk with us by the Merrimac ; 

That even in life's afternoon 

A sense of youth comes back again. 
As through this cool September rain 

The still green woodlands dream of June. 

The eyes grown dim to present things 
Have keener sight for bygone years, 
And sweet and clear, in deafening ears, 

The bird that sang at morning sings. 
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Dear comrades, scattered wide and far, 
Send from their homes their kindly word, 
And dearer ones, unseen, unheard, 

Smile on us from some heavenly star. 

For life and death with God are one. 
Unchanged by seeming change His care 
And love are round us here and there ; 

He breaks no thread His hand has spun. 

Soul touches soul, the muster roll 

Of life eternal has no gaps ; 

And after half a century's lapse 
Our school-day ranks bx^ closed and whole. 

Hail and farewell I We go our way ; 

Where shadows end, we trust in light ; 

The star that ushers in the night 
Is herald also of the day I 



NORUMBEGA HALL. 

Kqnimbega Hall at Wellesley Collegei named in honor of 
Eben Norton Honf ord, who has been one of ihe most munificent 
patrons of £hat noble institntioni and who had just published an 
essay claiming the discovery of the nte of the somewhat myth- 
ical city of Norumbegfa, was opened with appropriate ceremonies, 
in April, 1886. The following sonnet was written for the oc- 
> earion, and was read by President Alice E. Freeman, to whom it 
was addressed. 

Not on Penobscot's wooded bank the spires 
Of the sought City rose, nor yet beside 
The winding Charles, nor where the daily tide 
Of Naumkeag's haven rises and retires, 
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The vision tarried ; but somewhere we knew 
The beautiful gates must open to our quest, 
Somewhere that marvellous City of the West 
Would lift its towers and palace domes in view, 
And, lo ! at last its mystery is made known — 
Its only dwellers maidens fair and young, 
Its Princess such as England's Laureate sung; 
And safe from capture, save by love alone. 
It lends its beauty to the lake's green shore. 
And Norumbega is a myth no more. 

THE BARTHOLDl STATUE 
1886. 

The land, that, from the rule of kings. 

In freeing us, itself made free. 
Our Old World Sister, to us brings 

Her sculptured Dream of Liberty : 

Unlike the shapes on Egypt's sands 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, . 

On Freedom's soil with freemen's hands 
We rear the symbol free hands gave. 

O France, the beautiful I to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe : 

In peace beneath thy Colors Three, 
We hail a later Bochambeau ! 

Bise, stately Symbol ! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness ! Belt the earth 
With watch-fires from thy torch uplit I 
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Beveal the primal mandate still 

Which Chaos heard and ceased to be. 

Trace on mid-air th' Eternal Will 
In signs of fire : ^^ Let man be free I '* 

Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
To Reason's ways and Virtue's aim, 

A lightning-flash the wretch to smite 
Who shields his license with thy name! 



ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 

Written for the nnyeiling of the statue of Josiah Bartlett at 
Amesbnryi Mass., July 4, 1888. Qoyemor Bartlett, who was a 
native of the town, was a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
denoe. Amesbory or Ambresbnry, so called from the ^ anointed 
stones " of the great Droidical temple near it, was the seat of one 
of the earliest religions houses in Britain. The tradition that the 
guilty wife of King Arthur fled thither for protection forms one 
of the finest passages in Tennyson's Idyls of the King, 

O STORIED vale of Merrimao 

Bejoice through all thy shade and shine, 
And from his century's sleep call back 

A brave and honored son of thine. 

Unveil his effigy between 

The living and the dead to-day; 

The fathers of the Old Thirteen 
Shall witness bear as spirits may. 

Unseen, unheard, his gray compeers 
The shades of Lee and Jefferson, 

Wise Franklin reverend with his years 
And Carroll, lord of Carrollton ! 
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Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake's over-sea, 

Where l^carce a stone is left to trace 
The Holy House of Amesbury. 

A prouder memory lingers round 
The birthplace of thy true man here 

Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur's mythic Gruinevere. 

The plain deal table where he sat 

And signed a nation's title-deed 
Is dearer now to fame than that 

Which bore the scroll of Runnymede. 

Long as, on Freedom's natal mom, 
Shidl ring the Independence bells, 

GKve to thy dwellers yet unborn 
The lesson which his image tells. 

For in that hour of Destiny, 

Which tried the men of bravest stock. 
He knew the end alone must be 

A free land or a traitor's block. 

Among those picked and chosen men 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 

Ko firmer fingers held the pen 
Which wrote for liberty or death. 

Not for their hearths and homes alone, 
But for the world their work was done ; 

On all the winds their thought has flown 
Through all the circuit of the sun. 

T0&. IT. 15 
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We trace its flight by broken chains. 
By songs of grateful Labor still ; 

To-day, in all her holy fanes, 
It rings the bells of freed Brazil. 

O hills that watched his boyhood's home, 
O earth and air that nursed him, give, 

In this memorial semblance, room 
To him who shall its bronze outUve I 

And thou, O Land he loved, rejoice 
That in the countless years to come, 

Whenever Freedom needs a voice. 

These sculptured lips shall not be dumbi 



THE TENT ON THE BEACH 



It can Boaroely be neceasary to name as the two oompamoDB 
whom I reckoned with myself in this poetical picnic, fields the 
lettered mag^nate, and Taylor the free oosmopolitei The long 
line of sandy beach which defiiies almost the whole of the New 
Hampshire sea-coast is especially marked near its southern ex- 
tremity, by the salt-meadows of Hampton. The Hampton River 
winds through these meadows, and the reader may, if he choose, 
imagine my tent pitched near its mouth, where also was the scene 
of the Wreck of Rtvermouth. The green bluff to the northward 
is Great Boar's Head ; southward is the Merrimac, with New- 
bur3rport lifting its steeples above brown roofs and gnreen trees on 
its banks. 

I WOULD not sin, in this half-playful strain, — 

Too light perhaps for serious years, though born 
Of the enforced leisure of slow pain, — 

Against the pure ideal which has drawn 
My feet to follow its f arnshining gleam. 
A simple plot is mine : legends and runes 
Of credulous days, old fancies that have lain 
Silent from boyhood taking voice again. 
Warmed into life once more, even as the tunes 
That, frozen in the fabled hunting-horn. 
Thawed into sound : — a winter fireside dream 
Of dawns and sunsets by the summer sea. 
Whose sands are traversed by a silent throng 
Of voyagers from that vaster mystery 
Of which it is an emblem ; — and the dear 
Memory of one who might have tuned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate ear. 
In mo„ 1867. 
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When heats as of a tropic clime 

Burned all our inland valleys through. 
Three friends, the guests of summer time. 

Pitched their white tent where sea-winds blew« 
Behind them, marshes, seamed and crossed 
With narrow creeks, and flower-embossed. 
Stretched to the dark oak wood, whose leafy arms 
Screened from the stormy East the pleasant inland 
farms. 

At full of tide their bolder shore 

Of sun-bleached sand the waters beat ; 
At ebb, a smooth and glistening floor 

They touched with light, receding feet. 
Northward a green bluff broke the chain 
Of sand-hills ; southward stretched a plain 
Of salt grass, with a river winding down. 
Sail-whitened, and beyond the steeples of the town^ 

, Whence sometimes, when the wind was light 
And dull the thunder of the beach. 
They heard the bells of mom and night 

Swing, miles away, their silver speech. 
Above low scarp and turf-grown wall 
They saw the fort-flag rise and fall ; 
And, the first star to signal twilight's hour, 
The lamp-fire glinmier down from the tall light* 
house tower. 

They rested there, escaped awhile 
From cares that wear the life away, 

To eat the lotus of the Nile 

And drink the poppies of Cathay, — 
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To fling their loads of custom down, 
Like drift-weed, on the sand-slopes brown. 
And in the sea waves drown the restless pack 
Of duties, dainis, and needs that barked upon their 
track. 

One, with his beard scarce silvered, bore 

A ready credence in his looks, 
A lettered magnate, lording o'er 

An ever-widening realm of books. 
In him brain-currents, near and far, 
Converged as in a Leyden jar ; 
The old, dead authors thronged him round about. 
And Elzevir's gray ghosts from leathern graves 
looked out 

He knew each living pundit well. 

Could weigh the gifts of him or her, 
And well the market value tell 

Of poet and philosopher. 
But if he lost, the scenes behind. 
Somewhat of reverence vague and blind. 
Finding the actors human at the best, 
Ko readier lips than his the good he saw confessed. 

His boyhood fancies not outgrown. 

He loved himself the singer's art ; 
Tenderly, gently, by his own 

He knew and judged an author's heart. 
No Rhadamanthine brow of doom 
Bowed the dazed pedant from his room ; 
And bards, whose name is legion, if denied. 
Bore off alike intact their verses and ^lieir pride. 
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Pleasant it was to roam about 

The lettered world as he had done, 
And see the lords of song without 

Their singing robes and garlands on. 
With Wordsworth paddle Rydal mere, 
Taste rugged Elliott's home-brewed beer, 
And with the ears of Rogers, at fourscore, 
Hear Garrick's buskined tread and Walpole's wit 
once more. 

And one there was, a dreamer bom, 

Who, with a mission to fulfil. 
Had left the Muses' haunts to turn 

The crank of an opinion-mill. 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong. 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to spring 
and grow. 

Too quiet seemed the man to ride 
The winged HippogriflF Reform ; 
Was his a voice from side to side 

To pierce the tumult of the storm ? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, . 
He seemed no fiery partisan 
To hold his way against the public frown. 
The ban of Church and State, the fierce mob's 
hounding down. 

For while he wrought with strenuous will 
The work his hands had found to do. 

He heard the fitful music still 

Of winds iJiat out of dream-land blew. 
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The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down ; 
Along his task-field weird processions swept. 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped 

The common air was thick with dreams, — - 

He told them to the toiling crowd ; 
Such music as the woods and streams 

Sang in his ear he sang aloud ; 
In still, shut bays, on windy capes, 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes. 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their leg« 
ends grim. 

He rested now his weary hands. 

And lightly moralized and laughed. 
As, tracing on the shifting sands 
A burlesque of his paper-craft. 
He saw the careless waves o'errun 
His words, as time before had done. 
Each day's tide-water washing dean away, 
Like letters from the sand, the work of yester* 
day. 

And one, whose Arab face was tanned 

By tropic sun and boreal frost, 
So travelled there was scarce a land 

Or people left him to exhaust. 
In idling mood had from him hurled 
The poor squeezed orange of the world. 
And in the tent-shade, as beneath a palm. 
Smoked, cross-legged like a Turk, in Oriental calnou 
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The very waves that washed the sand 

Below him, he had seen before 
Whitening the Scandinavian strand 

And sultry Mauritanian shore. 
From ice-rimmed isles, from sunmier seas 
Palm-fringed, they bore him messages ; 
He heard the plaintive Nubian songs again. 
And mule-bells tinkling down the mountain-paths 
of Spain. 

His memory round the ransacked earth 

On Puck's long girdle slid at ease ; 
And, instant, to the valley's girth 

Of mountains, spice isles of the seas, 
Faith flowered in minster stones. Art's guess 
At truth and beauty, found access ; 
Yet loved the while, that free cosmopolite, 
Old friends, old ways, and kept his boyhood's 
dreams in sight. 

Untouched as yet by wealth and pride. 

That virgin innocence of beach : 
No shingly monster, hundred-eyed. 

Stared its gray sand-birds out of reach ; 
Unhoused, save where, at intervals. 
The white tents showed their canvas walls, 
Where brief sojourners, in the cool, soft air. 
Forgot their inland heats, hard toil, and year-long 
care. 

Sometimes along the wheel-deep sand 
A one-horse wagon slowly crawled, 

Deep laden with a youthful band. 

Whose look some homestead old recalled ; 
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Brother perchance, and sisters twain, 
And one whose blue eyes told, more plain 
Than the free language of her rosy lip. 
Of the still dearer claim of love's relationship. 

With cheeks of russet-orchard tint. 

The light laugh of their native rills, 
The perfume of their garden's mint, 

The breezy freedom of the hills, 
They bore, in unrestrained deHght, 
The motto of the Garter's knight, 
Careless as if from every gazing thing 
Hid by their innocence, as Gyges by his ring. 

The clanging sea-fowl came and went. 

The hunter's gun in the marshes rang; 
At nightfall from a neighboring tent 
A flute-voiced woman sweetly sang. 
Loose-haired, barefooted, hand-in-hand. 
Young girls went tripping down the sand ; 
And youths and maidens, sitting in the moon, 
Dreamed o'er the old fond dream from which we 
wake too soon. 

At times their fishing-lines they plied. 

With an old Triton at the oar. 
Salt as the sea-wind, tough and dried 

As a lean cusk from Labrador. 
Strange tales he told of wreck and storm, — 
Had seen the sea-snake's awful form. 
And heard the ghosts on Haley's Isle complain. 
Speak him off shore, and beg a passage to old 
Spain! 
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And there, on breezy moms, they saw 
The fishing-schooners outward run. 
Their low-bent sails in tack and flaw 

Turned white or dark to shade and sun. 
Sometimes, in calms of closing day, 
They watched the spectral mirage play. 
Saw low, far islands looming tall and nigh, 
And ships, with upturned keels, sail like a sea the 

Sometimes a cloud, with thunder black, 

Stooped low upon the darkening main, 
Piercing the waves along its track 
With the slant javelins of rain. 
And when west-wind and sunshine warm 
Chased out to sea its wrecks of storm. 
They saw the prismy hues in thin spray showers 
Where the green buds of waves burst into white 
froth flowers. 

And when along the line of shore 

The mists crept upward chill and damp, 
Stretched, careless, on their sandy floor 

Beneath the flaring lantern lamp. 
They talked of all things old and new. 
Bead, slept, and dreamed as idlers do ; 
And in the unquestioned freedom of the tent, 
Body and o'er-taxed mind to healthful ease unbent 

Once, when the sunset splendors died, 
And, trampling up the sloping sand, 

In lines outreaching far and wide. 

The white-maned billows swept to land. 
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Dim seen across the gathering shade, 

A vast and ghostly cavalcade, 
They sat around their lighted kerosene, . 
Hearing the deep bass roar their every pause be- 
tween. 

Then, urged thereto, the Editor 

Within his full portfolio dipped, 
Feigning excuse while seaching for 

(With secret pride) his manuscript 
His pale face flushed from eye to beard. 
With nervous cough his throat he cleared. 
And, in a voice so tremulous it betrayed 
The anxious fondness of an author's heart, he read : 
1867. 



THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH. 

The Goody Cole who fig^i'M ^ ^^ poem and The Changeling 
was Enmoe Cole, who for a quarter of a century or more was 
feared, perBecuted, and hated as the witch of Hampton. She lived 
alone in a hoyel a little distant from the spot where the Hampton 
Academy now stands, and there she died, unattended. When her 
death was discoyered, she was hastily covered up in the earth near 
by, and a stake driven through her body, to exorcise the evil spirit. 
Rev. Stephen Baohiler or Batchelder was one of the ablest of the 
early New England preachers. His marriage late in life to 
a woman regarded by his church as disreputable induced him to 
return to England, where he enjoyed the esteem and favor of 
Oliver Cromwell during the Protectorate. 

BiYEBMOUTH Rocks are fair to see, 

By dawn or sunset shone across, 
When the ebb of the sea has left them free, 

To dry their fringes of gold-green moss : 
For there the river comes winding down. 
From salt searmeadows and uplands brown, 
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And waves on the outer rocks afoam 
Shout to its waters, ^^ Welcome home I " 

And fair are the sunny isles in view 

East of the grisly Head of the Boar, 
And Agamenticus lifts its blue 

Disk of a cloud the woodlands o'er ; 
And southerly, when the tide is down, 
'Twixt white sea-waves and sand-hills brown. 
The beach-birds dance and the gray gulls wheel 
Over a floor of burnished steeL 

Once, in the old Colonial days. 

Two hundred years ago and more, 
A boat sailed down through the winding ways 

Of Hampton River to that low shore. 
Full of a goodly company 
Sailing out on the summer sea, 
Veering to catch the land-breeze light. 
With the Boar to left and the Bocks to right. 

In Hampton meadows, where mowers laid 
Their scythes to the swaths of salted grass, 
^ Ah, well-a-day I our hay must be made I " 
A young man sighed, who saw them pass. 
Loud laugl^ed his fellows to see him stand 
Whetting his scythe with a listless hand. 
Hearing a voice in a far-off song, 
Watching a white hand beckoning long. 

•* Fie on the witch ! *' cried a merry girl. 

As they rounded the point where Goody Cole 
Sat by her door with her wheel atwirl,^ 
A bent and blear-eyed poor old souL 
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•* Oho ! " she muttered, " ye 're brave to-day I 
But I hear the little waves laugh and say, 

^ The broth will be cold that waits at home ; 
For it 's one to go, but another to come ! ' " 

•* She 's cursed," said the skipper ; " speak her fair : 
I 'm scary always to see her shake 
Her wicked head, with its wild gray hair. 

And nose like a hawk, and eyes like a snake*'' 
But merrily still, with laugh and shout. 
From Hampton Kiver the boat sailed out. 
Till the huts and the flakes on Star seemed nigh, 
And they lost the scent of the pines of fiye. 

They dropped their lines in the lazy tide. 
Drawing up haddock and mottled cod ; 
They saw not the Shadow that walked beside, 

They heard not the feet with silence shod. 
But thicker and thicker a hot mist grew. 
Shot by the lightnings through and through ; 
And muffled growls, like the growl of a beast, 
Ban along the sky from west to east. 

Then the skipper looked from the darkening sea 
Up to the dimmed and wading sun ; 

But he spake like a brave man cheerily, 
" Yet there is time for our homeward run.** 

Veering and tacking, they backward wore ; 

And just as a breath from the woods ashore 

Blew out to whisper of danger past, 

The wrath of the storm came down at last ! 

The skipper hauled at the heavy sail : 
" God be our help ! " he only cried, 
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As the roaring gale, like the stroke of a flail. 

Smote the boat on its starboard side. 
The Shoalsmen looked, but saw alone 
Dark films of rain-cloud slantwise blown, 
Wild rocks lit up by the lightning's glare. 
The strife and torment of sea and air. 

Goody Cole looked out from her door : 

The Isles of Shoals were drowned and gone, 

Scarcely she saw the Head of the Boar 
Toss the foam from tusks of stone. 

She clasped her hands with a grip of pain. 

The tear on her cheek was not of rain : 
•* They are lost," she muttered, " boat and crew I 

Lord, forgive me ! my words were true I " 

Suddenly seaward swept the squall ; 

The low sun smote through cloudy rack ; 
The Shoals stood clear in the light, and all 

The trend of the coast lay hard and black. 
But far and wide as eye could reach. 
No life was seen ugon wave or beach ; 
The boat that went out at morning never 
Sailed back again into Hampton Biver. 

O mower, lean on thy bended snath, 

Look from the meadows green and low : 
The wind of the sea is a waft of death. 

The waves are singing a song of woe I 
By silent river, by moaning sea. 
Long and vain shall thy watching be : 
Never again shall the sweet voice call. 
Never the white hand rise and fall I 
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O Bivermouth Bocks, how sad a sight 
Ye saw in the light of breaking day I 

Dead faces looking up cold and white 
From sand and seaweed where they lay« 

The mad old witch-wife wailed and wept, 

And cursed the tide as it backward crept : 
^ Crawl back, crawl back, blue water-snake I 

Leave your dead for the hearts that break I '' 

Solemn it was in that old day 

In Hampton town and its log-built church, 
Where side by side the co£Gbs lay 

And the mourners stood in aisle and porch. 
In the singing-seats young eyes were dim. 
The voices faltered tiiat raised the hymn. 
And Father Dalton, grave and stem. 
Sobbed through his prayer and wept in turn. 

But his ancient colleague did not pray ; 

Under the weight of his fourscore years 
He stood apart with the iron-gray 

Of his strong brows knitted to hide his tears | 
And a fair-faced woman of doubtful fame. 
Linking her own with his honored name. 
Subtle as sin, at his side withstood 
The felt reproach of her neighborhood. 

Apart with them, like them forbid. 
Old Goody Cole looked drearily round. 

As, two by two, with their faces hid. 
The mourners walked to the burying-ground. 

She let the staff from her clasped hands fall : 
" Lord, forgive us ! we 're sinners all I " 
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And the voice of the old man answered her i 
^^ Amen I " said Father Bachiler. 

So, as I sat upon Appledore 

In the calm of a dosing summer day, 
And the broken lines of Hampton shore 

In purple mist of doudland lay. 
The Bivermouth Kocks their story told ; 
And waves aglow with simset gold, 
Bising and breaking in steady chime, 
Beat the rhythm and kept the time. 

And the sunset paled, and warmed once more 

With a softer, tenderer after-glow ; 
In the east was moon-rise, with boats off-shore 

And sails in the distance drifting slow. 
The beacon glimmered from Portsmouth bar, 
The White Isle kindled its great red star; 
And life and death in my old-time lay 
Mingled in peace like the night and day I 



" Well I ** said the Man of Books, ** your* story 
Is really not ill told in verse. 
As the Celt said of purgatory, 

One might go farther and fare worse.'' 
The Beader smiled ; and once again 
With steadier voice took up his strain, 
While the fair singer from the neighboring tent 
Drew near, and at his side a graceful listener bent 
1864. 
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THE GRAVE BY THE LAKE. 

At the moath of the MelTin RiTer, whioh empties into Monlton- 
boro Bay in Lake Winnipesaakee, is a great mound. Hie Ossipee 
Indians had liieir home in the neighborhood of the hay, whioh is 
plentifully stocked with fish, and many relies of their ooonpation 
baye been found. 

Whebe the Great Lake's sunny smiles 
Dimple round its hundred isles, 
And the moimtain's granite ledge 
Cleaves the water like a wedge, 
Ringed about with smooth, gray stones. 
Best the giant's mighty bones. 

Close beside, in shade and gleam, 
Laughs and ripples Melvin stream ; 
Melvin water, mountain-bom, 
All fair flowers its banks adorn ; 
All the woodland's voices meet. 
Mingling with its murmurs sweet. 

Over lowlands forest-grown, 
Over waters ishmd-strown, 
Over silver-sanded beach. 
Leaf-locked bay and misty reach, 
Melvin stream and burial-heap. 
Watch and ward the mountains keep. 

Who that Titan cromlech fills? 
Forest-kaiser, lord o' the hills ? 
Knight who on the birchen tree 
Carved his savage heraldry ? 
Priest o' the pine-wood temples dim. 
Prophet, sage, or wizard grim? 
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Bugged type of primal man, 
Grim utilitarian, 

Loving woods for hunt and prowl. 
Lake and hill for fish and fowl, 
As the brown bear blind and dull 
To the grand and beautiful : 

Not for him the lesson drawn 
From the mountains smit with dawn* 
Star-rise, moon-rise, flowers of Maj^ 
Sunset's purple bloom of day, — 
Took his life no hue from thence. 
Poor amid such affluence ? 

Haply unto hill and tree 
All too near akin was he : 
Unto him who stands afar 
Nature's marvels greatest are ; 
Who the mountain purple seeks 
Must not climb the higher peaks. 

Yet who knows in winter tramp, 
Or the midnight of the camp, 
What revealings faint and far, 
Stealing down from moon and star. 
Kindled in that human clod 
Thought of destiny and God? 

Stateliest forest patriarch. 
Grand in robes of skin and bark, 
What sepulchral mysteries. 
What weird funeral-rites, were his ? 
What sharp wail, what drear lament. 
Back scared wolf and eagle sent ? 
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Now, whatever he may have been, 
Low he lies as other men ; 
On his mound the partridge drums, 
There the noisy blue-jay comes ; 
Kank nor name nor pomp ha£ he 
In the grave's democracy. 

Part thy blue lips. Northern lake I 
Moss-grown rocks, your silence break I 
Tell the tale, thou ancient tree ! 
Thou, too, slide-worn Ossipee I 
Speak, and tell us how and when 
Lived and died this king of men I 

Wordless moans the ancient pine ; 
Lake and mountain give no sign ; 
Vain to trace this ring of stones ; 
Vain the search of crumbling bones : 
Deepest of all mysteries. 
And the saddest, silence is. 

Nameless, noteless, clay with clay 
Mingles slowly day by day ; 
But somewhere, for good or ill, 
That dark soul is living still ; 
Somewhere yet that atom's force 
Moves the light-poised universe. 

Strange that on his burial-«od 
Harebells bloom, and golden-rod, 
While the soul's dark horoscope 
Holds no starry sign of hope I 
Is the Unseen with sight at odds ? 
Nature's pity more than God's? 
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Thus I mused by Melvin's side, 
While the summer eventide 
Made the woods and inland sea 
And the mountains mysteiy ; 
And the hush of earth and air 
Seemed the pause before a prayer, -^ 

Prayer for him, for all who rest, 
Mother Earth, upon thy breast, — 
Lapped on Christian turf, or hid ^ 
In rock-cave or pyramid : 
All who sleep, as all who live. 
Well may need the prayer, ^^ Forgive I ' 

Desert-smothered caravan, 
Ene&deep dust that once was man. 
Battle-trenches ghastly piled. 
Ocean-floors with white bones tiled. 
Crowded tomb and mounded sod, 
Dumbly crave that prayer to GxkL 

Oh, the generations old 

Over whom no church-bells tolled, 

Christless, lifting up blind eyes 

To the silence of the skies I 

For the innumerable dead 

Is my soul disquieted. 

Where be now these silent hosts ? 
Where the camping-ground of ghosts ? 
Where the spectral conscripts led 
To the white tents of the dead ? 
What strange shore or chartless sea 
Holds the awful mystery ? 
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Then the warm shy stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake ; 
While above I saw with it, 
Range on range, the mountains lit ; 
And the calm and splendor stole 
Like an answer to my soul. 

Hear'st thou, O of little faith. 
What to thee the mountain saith, 
What is whispered by the trees ? — • 
^^ Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust Him, if thy sight be dim : 
Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 

*^ Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
Where like night the sunshine lies, 
Fiery-linked the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain, 
Strong their prison-house of will, 
But without He waiteth stilL 

^ Not with hatred's undertow 
Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 
Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer ; 
And the penitent's desire 
Opens every gate of fire. 

** Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison I 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross 1 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound I " 
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' Therefore well may Nature keep 
Equal faith with all who sleep, 
Set her watch of hills around 
Christian grave and heathen mound. 
And to cairn and kirkyard send 
Summer's flowery dividend. 

Keep, O pleasant Melvin stream, 
Thy sweet laugh in shade and gleam I 
On the Indian's grassy tomb 
Swing, O flowers, your bells of bloom ! 
Deep below, as high above. 
Sweeps the circle of God's love. 
1805. 



I^e paused and questioned with his eye 

The hearers' verdict on his song. 
A low voice asked : Is 't well to pry 

Into the secrets which belong 
Only to God? — The life to be 
Is still the unguessed mystery : 
Unsealed, unpierced the cloudy walls remain, 
We beat with dream and wish the soundless doors 
in vain. 

^^ But faith beyond our sight may go.'' 
He said : ^^ The gracious Fatherhood 
Can only know above, below, 
Eternal purposes of good. 
From our free heritage of will. 
The bitter springs of pain and ill 
Flow only in all worlds. The perfect day 
Of God is shadowless, and love is love alway.'' 
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" 1 know,'* she said, " the letter kills ; 
That on our arid fields of strife 
And heat of clashing texts distils 

The dew of spirit and of life. 
But, searching still the written Word, 
I fain would find, Thus saith the Lord, 
A voucher for the hope I also feel 
That sin can give no wound beyond love's power to 
heal." 

" Pray," said the Man of Books, " give o'er 
A theme too vast for time and place. 
Go on, Sir Poet, ride once more 

Your hobby at his old free pace. 
But let him keep, with step discreet, 
The solid earth beneath his feet. 
In the great mystery which around us lies, 
The wisest is a fool, the fool Heaven-helped is 
wise." 

The Traveller said : ^^ If songs have creeds. 

Their choice of them let singers make ; 
But Art no other sanction needs 

Than beauty for its own fair sake. 
It grinds not in the mill of use. 
Nor asks for leave, nor begs excuse ; 
It makes the flexile laws it deigns to own. 
And gives its atmosphere its color and its tone. 

*^ Confess, old friend, your austere school 
Has left your fancy little chance ; 
You square to reason's rigid rule 
The flowing outlines of romance. 
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With conscience keen from exercise, 

And chronic fear of compromise, 
You check the free play of your rhymes, to dap 
A moral underneath, and spring it like a trap/' 

The sweet voice answered : ^^ Better so 

Than bolder flights that know no oheok ; 
Better to use the bit, than throw 

The reins all loose on fancy's neck. 
The liberal range of Art should be 
The breadth of Christian liberty, 
Bestrained alone by challenge and alarm 
Where its charmed footsteps tread the border land 
of harm. 

^^ Beyond the poet's sweet dream lives 
The eternal epic of the man. 
He wisest is who only gives. 

True to himself, the best he can ; 
Who, drifting in the winds of praise, 
The inward monitor obeys ; 
And, with the boldness that confesses fear. 
Takes in the crowded sail, and lets his conscience 
steer. 

^^ Thanks for the fitting word he speaks, 
Nor less for doubtful word unspoken ; 
For the false model that he breaks. 

As for the moulded grace unbroken ; 
For what is missed and what remains, 
For losses which are truest gains. 
For reverence conscious of the Eternal eye. 
And truth too fair to need the garnish of a lie." 
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Laughing, the Critie bowed. ^^ I yield 

The point without another word ; 
Who ever yet a case appealed 

Where beauty's judgment had been heard ? 
And you, my good friend, owe to me 
Your warmest thanks for such a plea, 
As true withal as sweet. For my ofEence 
Of cavil, let her words be ample recompense/' 

Across the sea one lighthouse star, 

With crimson ray that came and went, 
Bevolving on its tower afar, 

Looked through the doorway of the tent. 
While outward, over sand-slopes wet, 
The lamp flashed down its yellow jet 
On the long wash of waves, with red and green 
Tangles of weltering weed through the white foam- 
wreaths seen. 

" * Sing while we may, — another day 

May bring enough of sorrow; ' — thus 
Our Traveller in his own sweet lay, 

His Crimean camp-song, hints to us,''^ 
The lady said. «' So let it be; 
Sing us a song," exclaimed all three. 
She smiled : ^^ I can but marvel at your choice 
To hear our poet's words through my poor bor 
rowed voice." 



Her window opens to the bay. 
On glistening light or misty gray. 
And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels • 
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^^ Dear Lord I " she saith, ^^ to many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come ; 
I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 

^^ Blown out and in by snmmer gales, 
The stately ships, with crowded sails, 
And sailors leaning o'er their rails. 

Before me glide ; 
They come, they go, but nevermore, 
Spice-laden from the Indian shore, 
I see his swift-winged Isidore 

The waves divide. 

*^ O Thou I with whom the night is day 
And one the near and far away. 
Look out on yon gray waste, and say 

Where lingers he. 
Alive, perchance, on some lone beach 
Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 
Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 

^^ O dread and cruel deep, reveal 
The secret which thy waves conceal. 
And, ye wild sea-birds, hither wheel 

And tell your tale. 
Let winds that tossed his raven hair 
A message from my lost one bear, — 
Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 

Or dying wail I 

" Come, with your dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about ; 
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Q Ood I I cannot bear this doobt 

That stifles breath. 
The worst is better than the dread ; 
Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 

Of life in death!" 

It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees, 
It might have been the sound of seas 

That rose and fell ; 
But, with her heart, if not her ear, 
The old loved voice she seemed to hear: 
^' I wait to meet thee : be of cheer, 
ForallisweU!'* 
1806. 



The sweet voice into silence went, 

A silence which was almost pain 
As through it rolled the long lament. 
The cadence of the mournful main. 
Glancing his written pages o'er. 
The Reader tried his part once more ; 
Leaving the land of hackmatack and pine 
For Tuscan valleys glad with olive and with vineb 
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PiERO LncA, known of all the town 
As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 
Where the noon shadows of the gardens fall. 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 
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His last sad burden, and beside bis mat 
The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat 

Unseen, in square and blossoming garden drifted. 
Soft sunset lights through green Yal d'Amo 

sifted; 
Unheard, below the living shuttles shifted 
Backward and forth, and wove, in love or strife, 
In mirth or pain, the mottled web of life : 
But when at last came upward from the street 
Tinkle of bell and tread of measured feet. 
The sick man started, strove to rise in vain, 
Sinking back heavily with a moan of pain. 
And the monk said, ^^ 'Tis but the Brotherhood 
Of Mercy going on some errand good : 
Their black masks by the palace-wall I see.'* 
Piero answered faintly, ^^ Woe is me I 
This day for the first time in forty years 
In vain the bell hath sounded in my ears, 
Calling me with my brethren of the mask. 
Beggar and prince alike, to some new task 
Of love or pity, — haply from the street 
To bear a wretch plague-stricken, or, with feet 
Hushed to the quickened ear and feverish braiiit 
To tread the crowded lazaretto's floors, 
Down the long twilight of the corridors. 
Midst tossing arms and faces full of pain. 
I loved the work : it was its own reward. 
I never counted on it to offset 
My sins, which are many, or make less my debt 
To the free grace and mercy of our Lord ; 
But somehow, father, it has come to be 
In these long years so much a part of me, 
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I should not know myself, if lacking it, 

Bot with the work the worker too would die, 

And in my plaoe some other self would sit 

Joyful or sad, — what matters, if not I ? 

And now all 's over. Woe is me I " — " My son,^ 

The monk said soothingly, ^^ thy work is done ; 

And no more as a servant, but the guest 

Of Ood thou enterest thy eternal rest. 

No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost, 

Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit 

down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and forever." — Piero tossed 
On his sick-pillow : ^^ Miserable me I 
I am too poor for such grand company ; 
The crown would be too heavy for this gray 
Old head ; and Ood forgive me if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and day. 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have 

wrought. 
Not for bread only, but for pity's sake. 
I 'm dull at prayers : I could not keep awake. 
Counting my beads. Mine 's but a crazy head. 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part 
I love my fellow-men : the worst I know 
I would do good to. Will death change me so 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints. 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer ? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
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Or ass o'erladen I Must I rate man less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sin I) 
The world of pain were better, if therein 
One's heart might still be human, and desires 
Of natural pity drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears." 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and, muttering, ^* Madman ! thou art 

lostl" 
Took up his pyx and fled ; and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sank into a prayer, " Thy will be done ! " 

Then was he made aware, by soul or ear. 
Of somewhat pure and holy bending o'er him. 
And of a voice like that of her who bore him. 
Tender and most compassionate : ^^ Never fear ! 
For heaven is love, as God himself is love ; 
iThy work below shall be thy work above." 
And when he looked, lo! in the stem monk's 

place 
tie saw the shining of an angel's face I 

1864. 



The Traveller broke the pause. *^ I Ve seen 
The Brothers down the long street steal, 

Black, silent, masked, the crowd between, 
And felt to doff my hat and kneel 

With heart, if not with knee, in prayer, 

^or blessings on their pious care." 
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The Seader wiped his glasses: "Friends of 

mine, 
We'll try our home-brewed next, instead of foreign 



THE CHANGELING. 

For the fairest maid in Hampton 
They needed not to search. 

Who saw young Anna Favor 
Come walking into church, — 

Or bringing from the meadows, 

At set of harvestday, 
The frolic of the blackbirds. 

The sweetness of the hay. 

Now the weariest of all mothers. 
The saddest two-years bride, 

She scowls in the face of her husband. 
And spurns her child aside. 

*' Bake out the red coals, goodman, — 
For there the child shall lie, 
Till the blayk witch comes to fetch her 
And both up chimney fly. 

** It 's never my own little daughter. 
It 's never my own," she said ; 

^ The witches have stolen my Anna, 
And left me an imp instead. 
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^* Oh, fair and sweet was my baby. 
Blue eyes, and hair of gold ; 
But this is ugly and wrinkled, 
Cross, and cunning, and old. 

^ I hate the touch of her fingers, 
I hate the feel of her shin ; 
It 's not the milk from my bosom. 
But my blood, that she sucks in. 

^' My face grows sharp with the torment ; 
Look I my arms are skin and bone I 
Bake open the red coals, goodman. 
And the witch shall have her own. 

^ She '11 come when she hears it crjring. 
In the shape of an owl or bat, 
And she 'U bring us our darling Anna 
In place of her screeching brat." 

Then the goodman, Ezra Dalton, 
Laid his hand upon her head : 
** Thy sorrow is great, O woman I 
I sorrow with thee," he said. 

^ The paths to trouble are many. 
And never but one sure way 
Leads out to the light beyond it : 
My poor wife, let us pray." 

Then he said to the great All-Father, 
** Thy daughter is weak and blind ; 

Let her sight come back, and clothe her 
Once more in her right mind. 
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^ Lead her out of this evil shadow, 
Oot of these fancies wild ; 
Let the holy love of the mother 
Turn again to her child. 

**Make her lips like the lips of Mary 
Kissing her blessed Son ; 
Let her hands, like the hands of Jesus, 
Best on her little one. 

** Comfort the soul of thy handmaid. 
Open her prison-door, 
And thine shall be all the glory 
And praise forevermore." 

Then into the face of its mother 
The baby looked up and smiled ; 

And the doud of her soul was lifted. 
And she knew her little child. 

A beam of the slant west sunshine 

Made the wan face almost fair. 
Lit the blue eyes' patient wonder, 

And the rings of pale gold hair. 

She kissed it on lip and forehead, 
She kissed it on cheek and chin. 

And she bared her snow-white bosom 
To the lips so pale and thin. 

Oh, fair on her bridal morning 

Was the maid who blushed and smiled, 

But fairer to Ezra Dalton 

Looked the mother of his child. 

TOL. IT. n 
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With more than a lover's fondness 
He stooped to her worn yonng fooe. 

And the nursing child and the mother 
He folded in one embrace. 

^ Blessed be Grod ! " he murmured. 

'' Blessed be God I " she said ; 
^ For I see, who once was blinded, — 

I live, who once was dead. 

^ Now mount and ride^ my goodman. 
As thou lovest thy own soul I 
Woe 's me, if my wicked fancies 
Be the death of Goody Cole I " 

His horse he saddled and bridled, 
And into the night rode he, 

Now through the great black woodland. 
Now by the white-beached sea. 

He rode through the silent clearings. 
He came to the ferry wide. 

And thrice he called to the boatman 
Asleep on the other side. 

He set his horse to the river. 
He swam to Newbury town. 

And he called up Justice Sewall 
In his nightcap and his gown. 

And the grave and worshipful justice 
(Upon whose soul be peace !) 

Set his name to the jailer's warrant 
For Gt)odwife Cole's release. 
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Then through the night the hoof-beats 

Went sounding like a flail ; 
And Goody Cole at cockcrow 

Came forth from Ipswich jaiL 
1866. 



^ Here is a rhyme : I hardly dare 

To venture on its theme worn out ; 
What seems so sweet by Doon and Ayr 

Sounds simply silly hereabout ; 
And pipes by lips Arcadian blown 
Are only tin horns at our own. 
Yet still the muse of pastoral walks with us, 
While Hosea Biglow sings, our new Theocritus." 



THE MAIDS OF ATTITASH 

Attitash, an Indian word signifyiiig " hnokleberry,** k the 
name of a laige and beantif nl lake in the northern part of Amea- 
bnry. 

In sky and wave the white clouds swam, 
And the blue hills of Nottingham 

Through gaps of leafy green 

Across the lake were seen, 

When, in the shadow of the ash 
That dreams its dream in Attitash, 

In the warm smnmer weather. 

Two maidens sat together. 
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They sat and watched in idle mood 
The gleam and shade of lake and wood ; 

The beach the keen light smote, 

The white sail of a boat ; 

Swan flocks of lilies shoreward lying, 
In sweetness, not in music, dying ; 
Hardback, and virgin's-bower. 
And white-spiked detbra-fiower. 

With careless ears they heard the plash 
And breezy wash of Attitash, 

The wood-bird's plaintive cry. 

The locust's sharp reply. 

And teased the while, with playful hand. 
The shaggy dog of Newfoundland, 

Whose uncouth frolic spilled 

Their baskets berry-filled. 

Then one, the beauty of whose eyes 
Was evermore a great surprise, 
Tossed back her queenly head. 
And, lightly laughing, said : 

^No bridegroom's hand be mine to hold 
That is not lined with yellow gold ; 
I tread no cottage-floor ; 
I own no lover poor. 

** My love must come on silken wings. 
With bridal lights of diamond rings. 
Not foul with kitchen smirch. 
With tallow-dip for torch." 
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The other, on whose modest head 
Was lesser dower of beanty shed, 

With look for home-hearths meet. 

And voice exceeding sweet, 

Answered, " We ¥rill not rivals be ; 
Take thoo the gold, leave love to me ; 

Mine be the cottage small. 

And thine the rich man's halL 

^ I know, indeed, that wealth is good ; 
But lowly roof and simple food. 
With love that hath no doobt. 
Are more than gold without." 

Hard by a farmer hale and young 
His cradle in the rye-field swung. 

Tracking the yellow plain 

With windrows of ripe grain. 

And still, whene'er he paused to whet 
His scythe, the sidelong glance he met 

Of large dark eyes, where strove 

False pride and secret love. 

Be strong, young inower of the grain ; 
That love shall overmatch disdain, 

Its instincts soon or late 

The heart shall vindicate. 

In blouse of gray, with fishing-rod. 
Half screened by leaves, a stranger trod 

The margin of the pond, 

Watching the group beyond. 
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The supreme hours unnoted come ; 

Unfelt the turning tides of doom ; 
And so the maids laughed on, 
Nor dreamed what Fate had done, — 

Nor knew the step was Destiny's 
That rustled in the birchen trees, 

As, with their lives forecast, 

Fisher and mower passed. 

Erelong by lake and rivulet side 
The summer roses paled and died, 

And Autumn's fingers shed 

The maple's leaves of red. 

Through the long gold-hazed afternoon. 
Alone, but for the diving loon, 
The partridge in the brake, 
The black duck on the lake. 

Beneath the shadow of the ash 
Sat man and maid by Attitash ; 
And earth and air made room 
For human hearts to bloom. 

Soft spread the carpets of the sod. 
And scarlet-oak and golden-rod 

With blushes and with smiles 

lit up the forest aisles. 

The mellow light the lake aslant, 
The pebbled margin's ripple-chant 
Attempered and low-toned, 
The tender myatery owned. 
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And through the dream the lovers dreamed 
Sweet sounds stole in and soft lights streamed ; 

The sunshine seemed to bless, 

The air was a caress. 

Not she who lightly laughed is there. 
With scornful toss of midnight hair, 

Her dark, disdainful eyes, 

And proud lip worldly-wise. 

Her haughty vow is still unsaid, 
But all she dreamed and coveted 

Wears, half to her surprise. 

The youthful farmer's guise I 

With more than all her old-time pride 
She walks the rye-field at his side. 

Careless of cot or hall. 

Since love transfigures all. 

Bich beyond dreams, the vantage-ground 
Of life is gained ; her hands have found 

The talisman of old 

That changes all to gold. 

While she who could for love dispense 
With all its glittering accidents. 

And trust her heart alone, 

Finds love and gold her own. 

What wealth can buy or art can build 
Awaits her ; but her cup is filled 
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Even now unto the brim ; 
Her world is love and himt 
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The while he heard, the Book-man drew 

A length of make-believing face, 
With smothered mischief laughing through : 

** Why, you shall sit in Bamsay's place. 
And, with his Grentle Shepherd, keep 
On Yankee hiUs immortal sheep. 
While love-lorn swains and maids the seas beyond 
Hold dreamy tryst around your huckleberry-pond.** 

The Traveller laughed: ''Sir Galahad 
Singing of love the Trouvere's lay ! 
How should he know the blindfold lad 

From one of Vulcan's forge-boys ? " — " Nay, 
He better sees who stands outside 
Than they who in procession ride,** 
The Reader answered : ^ selectmen and squire 
Miss, while they make, the show that wayside folks 
admire. 

^ Here is a wild tale of the North, 

Our travelled friend will own as one 
Fit for a Norland Christmas hearth 
And lips of Christian Andersen. 
They tell it in the valleys green 
Of the fair island he has seen, 
Low lying off the pleasant Swedish shore, 
Washed by the Baltic Sea, and watched by Elsv 
nore." 
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KALLUNDBORG CHURCH. 

'' Tie stille, bam min I 
Imorgen kommer Fin, 
Fa'er din, 
Og^ gi'er dig Esbem Snares oine og hjerte at lege med ! '* 

Z^eodand Mhyme, 

^ Build at Kallundborg by the sea 
A church as stately as church may be. 
And there shalt thou wed my daughter fair/' 
Said the Lord of Nesvek to Esbem Snare. 

And the Baron laughed. But Esbem said, 
*' Though I lose my soul, I will Helva wed I " 
And off he strode, in his pride of will, 
To the Troll who dwelt in Ulshoi hilL 

•* Build, O Troll, a church for me 
At Kallundborg by the mighty sea ; 
Build it stately, and build it fair. 
Build it quickly," said Esbem Snare. 

But the sly Dwarf said, " No work is wrought 
By Trolls of the Hills, O man, for naught. 
What wilt thou give for thy church so fair ? " 
" Set thy own price," quoth Esbem Snare. 

" When Kallundborg church is builded well, 
Thou must the name of its builder tell, 
Or thy heart and thy eyes must be my boon." 

•* Build," said Esbern, " and build it soon." 

By night and by day the Troll wrought on ; 
He hewed the timbers, he piled the stone ; 
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But day by day, as the walls rose fair, 
Darker and sadder grew Esbem Snare. 

He listened by night, he watched by day, 
He sought and thought, but he dared not pray ; 
In vain he called on the EUe-maids shy. 
And the Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 

Of his evil bargain far and wide 
A rumor ran through the country-side ; 
And Helva.of Nesvek, young and fair, 
Prayed for the soul of Esbem Snare. 

And now the church was wellnigh done ; 
One pillar it lacked, and one alone ; 
And the grim Troll muttered, ^* Fool thou art I 
To-morrow gives me thy eyes and heart ! " 

By EjiUundborg in black despair. 

Through wood and meadow, walked Esbem 

Snare, 
Till, worn and weary, the strong man sank 
Under the birches on Ulshoi biuik. 

At his last day's work he- heard the Troll 
Hammer and delve in the quarry's hole ; 
Before him the church stood large and fair : 
" I have builded my tomb," said Esbem Snare. 

And he closed his eyes the sight to hide. 
When he heard a light step at his side : 
" O Esbem Snare ! " a sweet voice said, 
** Would I might die now in thy stead I " 
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With a grasp by love aod by fear made strong, 
He held her fast, and he held her long ; 
With the beating heart of a bird af eard, 
She hid her face in his flame-red beard. 

** O love I " he cried, " let me look to-day 
In thine eyes ere mine are plucked away ; 
Let me hold thee close, let me feel thy heart 
Ere mine by the Troll is torn apart! 

*^ I sinned, O Helva, for love of thee ! 
Pray that the Lord Christ pardon me ! " 
But fast as she prayed, and faster still. 
Hammered the Troll in Ulshoi hill. 

He knew, as he wrought, that a loving heart 

Was somehow baffling his evil art ; 

For more than spell of Elf or Troll 

Is a maiden's prayer for her lover's souL 

And Esbem listened, and caught the sound 
Of a Troll-wife singing underground : 
^ To-morrow comes Fine, father thine : 
Lie still and hush thee, baby mine I 

^ Lie still, my darling ! , next sunrise 

Thou 'It play with Esbem Snare's heart and 
eyes ! " 
** Ho 1 ho I " quoth Esbem, " is that your game ? 

Thanks to the Troll-wife, I know his name ! " 

The Troll he heard him, and hurried on 

To Kallundborg church with the lacking stone. 
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" Too late, Gaffer Fine 1 " cried Esbem Snare ; 
And Troll and pillar yanished in air I 

That night the harvesters heard the sound 
Of a woman sobbing onderground, 
And the voice of the HiU-Troll loud with blame 
Of the careless singer who told his name. 

Of the Troll of the Church they sing the rune 
By the Northern Sea in the harvest moon ; 
And the fishers of Zealand hear him still 
Scolding his wife in Ulshoi hiU. 

And seaward over its groves of birch 
Still looks the tower of Kallundborg church. 
Where, first at its altar, a wedded pair. 
Stood Helva of Nesvek and Esbern Snare I 
1865. 



" What," asked the Traveller, " would our sires, 
The old Norse story-tellers, say 
Of sun-graved pictures, ocean wires, 

And smoking steamboats of to-day ? 
And this, O lady, by your leave, 
Recalls your song of yester eve : 
Pray, let us have that Cable-hymn once more," 
" Hear, hear ! " the Book-man cried, " the lady 
has the floor. 

** These noisy waves below perhaps 
To such a strain will lend their ear, 
With softer voice and lighter lapse 
Come stealing up the sands to hear, 
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And wliat they once refused to do 

For old King Knut accord to you. 
Nay, even the fishes shall your listeners be, 
As once, the legend runs, they heard St. Anthony."* 

THE CABLE HYMN. 

O LONELY bay of Trinity, 

O dreary shores, give ear ! 
Lean down unto the white-lipped sea 

The voice of Ood to hear ! 

From world to world His couriers fly. 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 

The angel of His stormy sky 
Bides down the sunken wire. 

What saith the herald of the Lord ? 

^^ The world's long strife is done ; 
Close wedded by that mystic cord, 

Its continents are one. 

^ And one in heart, as one in blood. 
Shall all her peoples be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea. 

♦* Through Orient seas, o'er Af rio's plain 
And Asian mountains borne. 
The vigor of the Northern brain 
Shall nerve the world outworn. 

*^ From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
Shall thrill the magic thread ; 
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The new Prometheus steals once more 
The fire that wakes the dead." 

Throb on, strong pulse of thunder ! beat 
From answering beach to beach ; 

Fuse nations in thy kindly heat, 
And melt the chains of each I 

Wild terror of the sky above, 
Glide tamed and dumb below ! 

Bear gently, Ocean's carrier-dove, 
Thy errands to and fro. 

Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 

Beneath the deep so far. 
The bridal robe of earth's accord. 

The funeral shroud of war ! 

For lo ! the fall of Ocean's wall 
Space mocked and time outrun ; 

And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one ! 

The poles unite, the zones agree. 
The tongues of striving cease ; 

As on the Sea of Galilee 

The Christ is whispering, Peace I 
185a 



" Glad prophecy I to this at last," 

The Reader said, ^^ shall all things come. 
Forgotten be the bugle's blast. 
And battle-music of the drum. 
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A little while the world may run 

Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And iron-clad, but truth, at last, shall reign : 
The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain ! '' 

Shifting his scattered papers, ^^ Here," 
He said, as died the faint applause, 
^ Is something that I found last year 
Down on the island known as Orr's. 
I had it from a fair-haired girl 
Who, oddly, bore the name of Pearl, 
(As if by some droll freak of circumstance,) 
Classic, or wellnigh so, in Harriet Stowe's ro- 
mance." 



THE DEAD SHIP OF HARPSWELL. 

What flecks the outer gray beyond 

The sundown's golden trail ? 
The white flash of a searbird's wing. 

Or gleam of slanting sail? 
Let young eyes watch from Neck and Pointy 

And sea-worn elders pray, — 
The ghost of what was once a ship 

Is sailing up the bay I 

From gray sea-fog, from icy drift, 

From peril and from pain. 
The home-bound fisher greets thy lights, 

O himdred-harbored Maine I 
But many a keel shall seaward turn, 

And many a sail outstand* 
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When, tall and white, the Dead Ship looms 
Against the dnsk of land. 

She ronnds the headland's biistUng pines ; 

She threads the isle-set bay ; 
No spur of breeze can speed her on. 

Nor ebb of tide delay. 
Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 

Who tell her date and name. 
Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 

Who hewed her oaken frame. 

What weary doom of baffled quest. 

Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine? 
What makes thee in the haupts of home 

A wonder and a sign ? 
No foot is on thy silent deck. 

Upon thy helm no hand ; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 

That smites thee from the land ! 

For never comes the ship to port, 

Howe'er the breeze may be ; 
Just when she nears the waiting shore 

She drifts again to sea. 
No tack of sail, nor turn of helm. 

Nor sheer of veering side ; 
Stem-fore she drives to sea and nighty 

Against the wind and tide. 

In vain o'er Harpswell Neck the star 

Of evening guides her in ; 
la vain for her the lamps are lit 

Witiiin thy tower, Seguin I 
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In vain the harbor-boat shall hail, 

In vain the pilot call ; 
No hand shall reef her spectral sail, 

Or let her anchor fall. 

Shake, brown old wives, with dreaiy joy, 

Your gray-head hints of ill ; 
And, over sick-beds whispering low. 

Your prophecies fulfil. 
Some home amid yon bircU^n trees 

Shall drape its door with woe ; 
And slowly where the Dead Ship sails, 

The burial boat shall row ! 

From Wolf Neck and from Flying Point, 

From island and from main, 
From sheltered cove and tided creek, 

Shall glide the funeral train. 
The dead-boat with the bearers four, 

The mourners at her stem, — 
And one shall go the silent way 

Who shall no more return ! 

And men shall sigh, and women weep^ 

Whose dear ones pale and pine. 
And sadly over sunset seas 

Await the ghostly sign. 
They know not that its sails are filled 

By pity's tender breath, 
Nor see the Angel at the helm 

Who steers the Ship of Death I 

1806L 
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^ Chill as a down-east breeze should be," 
The Book-man said. ^^ A ghostly touch 
The legend has. I 'm glad to see v 
Your flying Yankee beat the Dutch." 
" Well, here is something of the sort 

Which one midsummer day I caught 
In Narragansett Bay, for lack of fish." 
" We wait," the Traveller said ; " serve hot or cold 
your dish." 

THE PALATINE. 

Block Idand in Long Island Sonnd, called by the Lidians Man- 
isees, the isle of the little god, was the scene of a tragic incident a 
hundred years or more ago, when 'The Palatine, an emigrant ship 
bound for Philadelphia, driren off its oonrse, came upon the coast 
at this point. A mutiny on board, f oUowed by an inhmnan de- 
sertion on the part of the cre*^, had brought the unhappy passen- 
gers to the yerge of starvation and madness. Tradition says 
that wreckers on shore, after rescuing all but one of the sur- 
yiyors, set fire to the ressel, which was driven out to sea before 
a gale which had sprung, up. Every twelvemonth, according to 
the same tradition, the spectacle of a ship on fire is visible to the 
inhabitants of the island. 

Leagues north, as fiy the gull and auk, 
Point Judith watches with eye of hawk ; 
Leagues south, thy beacon flames, Montauk I 

Lonely and wind-shorn, wood-forsaken, 
With never a tree for Spring to waken, 
For tryst of lovers or farewells. taken. 

Circled by waters that never freeze, 
Beaten by billow and swept by breeze, 
Lieth the island of Manisees, 
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Set at the month of the Sound to hold 
The coast lights np on its turret old, 
Yellow with moss and sea-fog mould. 

Dreary the land when gust and sleet 
At its doors and windows howl and beat, 
And Winter laughs at its fires of peat I 

But in summer time, when pool and pond, 

Held in the laps of valleys fond, 

Are blue as the glimpses of sea beyond ; 

When the hills are sweet with the brier-rose. 
And, hid in the warm, soft dells, unclose 
Flowers the mainland rarely knows ; 

When boats to their morning fishing go. 
And, held to the wind and slanting low, 
Whitening and darkening the smidl gails show,— 

Then is that lonely island fair ; 

And the pale health-seeker findeih there 

The wine of life in its pleasant air» 

No greener valleys the sun invite. 

On smoother beaches no sea-birds light. 

No blue waves shatter to foam more white I 

There, circling ever their narrow range. 

Quaint tradition and legend strange 

Live on unchallenged, and know no change. 
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Old wives spinning their webs of tow, 
Or rocking weirdly to and fro 
In and out of the peat's dull glow, 

And old men mending their nets of twine, 
Talk together of dream and sign. 
Talk of the lost ship Palatine, — 

The ship that, a hundred years before. 
Freighted deep with its goodly store. 
In the gales of the equinox went ashore. 

The eager islanders one by one 

Counted the shots of her signal gun, 

And heard the crash when she drove right on I 

Into the teeth of death she sped : 
(May God forgive the hands that fed 
The false lights over the rocky Head !) 

O men and brothers ! what sights were there I 
White upturned faces, hands stretched in prayer I 
Where waves had pity, could ye not spare ? 

Down swooped the wreckers, like birds of prey 
Tearing the heart of the ship away. 
And the dead had never a word to say. 

And then, with ghastly shimmer and shine 
Over the rocks and the seething brine. 
They burned the wreck of the Palatine. 
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In their cruel hearts, as they homeward sped, 
^ The sea and the rocks are dumb," they said : 
*^ There '11 be no reckoning with the dead." 

But the year went round, and when once more 
Along their foam*white curves of shore 
They heard the line-storm rave and roar. 

Behold I again, with shimmer and shine, 
Over the rocks and the seething brine, 
The flaming wreck of the Palatine ! 

So, haply in fitter words than these, 
Mending their nets on their patient knees 
They tell the legend of Manisees. 

Nor looks nor tones a doubt betray ; 

** It is known to us all," they quietly say ; 

" We too have seen it in our day." 

Is there, then, no death for a word once spoken ? 
Was never a deed but left its token 
Written on tables never broken ? 

Do the elements subtle reflections give ? 
Do pictures of all the ages live 
On Nature's infinite negative. 

Which, half in sport, in malice half. 

She shows at times, with shudder or laugh. 

Phantom and shadow in photograph ? 



i 
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For still, on many a moonless night. 

From Kingston Head and from Montauk light 

The spectre kindles and bums in sight. 

Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up the terrible Ghost of Fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 

And the wise Sound skippers^ though skies be 

fine. 
Beef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blasdng wreck of the Palatine I 
1867. 



^ A fitter tale to scream than sing," 

The Book-man said. *' Well, fancy, then,'' 
The Beader answered, '^^ on the wing 

The sea-birds shriek it, not for men. 
But in the ear of wave and breeze I " 
The Traveller mused : *^ Your Manisees 
Is fairy-land : off Narragansett shore 
Who ever saw the isle or heard its name before ? 

" 'T is some strange land of Flyaway, 

Whose dreamy shore the ship beguiles, 
St. Brandan's in its searmist gray, 
Or sunset loom of Fortunate Isles 1 " 
^' No ghost, but solid turf and rock 

Is the good island known as Block," 
The Beader said. '^ For beauty and for ease 
I chose its Indian name, soft-flowing Manisees I 
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^ But let it pass ; here is a bit 

Of unrhymed story, with a hint 
Of the old preaching mood in it, 

The sort of sidelong crSral squint 
Our friend objects to, which has grown, 
I fear, a habit of my own. 
T was written when the Asian plague drew near, 
And the land held its breath and paled with sud- 
den fear." 



ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

The famous Dark Day of New England, May 19, 1780, was a 
physical puzzle for many years to our ancestors, but its ooourxenoe 
brought something more than philosophical speculation into the 
minds of those who passed through it. The incident of Colonel 
Abraham Dayenport's sturdy protest is a matter of history. 

In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Bippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

'T was on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
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The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung shy 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which 

climbs 
The crater's sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the barn-yard fowls 
Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats on leathern 

wings 
Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor died ; 
Men prayed, and women wept ; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stem 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 

Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts^ 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
^ It is the Lord's Great Day I Let us adjourn," 
Some said ; and then, as if with one accord. 
All eyes wei*e turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. " This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits ; 
But be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord's command 
To occupy till He come. So at the post 
Where He bath set me in His providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet Him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task. 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls \ 
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And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do His work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read. 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man : 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while. 
Between the pauses of his argument. 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 

1866. 



He ceased : just then the ocean seemed 

To lift a half-faced moon in sight ; 
And, shore-ward, o'er the waters gleamed, 

From crest to crest, a line of light. 
Such as of old, with solemn awe. 
The fishers by Gennesaret saw, 
When dry-shod o'er it walked the Son of God, 
Tracking the waves with light where'er his sandals 
trod. 
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Silently for a space each eye 

Upon that sudden glory turned : 
Cool from the land the breeze blew by, 

The tent-ropes flapped, the long beach churned 
Its waves to foam ; on either hand 
Stretched, far as sight, the hills of sand ; 
With bays of marsh, and capes of bush and tree, 
The wood's black shore-line loomed beyond the 
meadowy sea. 

The lady rose to leave. ^^ One song. 

Or hymn," they urged, " before we part'* 
And she, with lips to which belong 

Sweet intuitions of all art. 
Gave to the winds of night a stndn 
Which they who heard would hear again ; 
And to her voice the solemn ocean lent. 
Touching its harp of sand, a deep accompaniment 
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The harp at Nature's advent strung 

Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given, 

By all things near and far ; 
The ocean looketh up to heaven. 

And mirrors every star. 

Its waves are kneeling on the strand. 
As kneels the human knee. 
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Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea ! 

They pour their glittering treasures forth, 

Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 

Take up the song they sing. 

The green earth sends her incense up 

From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 

She pours her sacred wine. 

The mists above the morning rills 

Rise white as wings of prayer ; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 

Are sunset's purple air. 

The winds with hymns of praise are loud. 

Or low with sobs of pain, — 
The thunder-organ of the cloud. 

The dropping tears of rain. 

With drooping head and branches crossed 

The twilight forest grieves, 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 

From all its sunlit leaves. 

The blue sky is the temple's arch. 

Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 

The chorus of a prayer. 
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So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 

And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 



The singer ceased. The moon's white rays 
Fell on the rapt, still face of her. 
^ Allah il Allah I He hath praise 

From all things," said the Traveller. 
*^ Oft from the desert's silent nights, 

And mountain hymns of sunset lights. 
My heart has felt rebuke, as in his tent 
The Moslem's prayer has shamed my Christian 
knee unbent." 

He paused, and lo ! far, faint, and slow 
The bells in Newbury's steeples tolled 
The twelve dead hours ; the lamp burned low ; 

The singer sought her canvas fold. 
One sadly said, ^^ At break of day 
We strike our tent and go our way." 
But one made answer cheerily, ^^ Never fear, 
We'll pitch this tent of ours in type another 
year." 



AT SUNDOWN 



To E. C. S. 

Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter's taft of grass. 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 

Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under snow. 

Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of May 
When he who gives it shall have gone the way 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust shall know. 

THE CHRISTMAS OF 1888. 

Low in the east, against a white, cold dawn, 
The black-lined silhouette of the woods was drawn, 

And on a wintry waste 
Of frosted streams and hillsides bare and brown, 
Through thin doud-fihns a pallid ghost looked 
down. 

The waning moon half -faced I 

In that pale sky and sere, snow-waiting earth, 
What sign was there of the immortal birth ? 

What herald of the One ? 
Lo ! swift as thought the heavenly radiance came, 
A rose-red splendor swept the sky like flame, 

Up rolled the round, bright sun I 
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And all was changed. From a transfigured world 
The moon's ghost fled, the smoke of home-hearths 
curled 
Up the still air unblown. 
In Orient warmth and brightness, did' that mom 
O'er Nain and Nazareth, when the Christ was 
bom, 
Break fairer than our own ? 

The morning's promise noon and eve fulfilled 
In warm, soft sky and landscape hazy-hiUed 

And simset fair as they ; 
A sweet reminder of His holiest time, 
A summer-miracle in our winter clime, 

God gave a perfect day. 

The near was blended with the old and far. 
And Bethlehem's hillside and the Magi's star 

Seemed here, as there and then, — 
Our homestead pine-tree was the Syrian palm. 
Our heart's desire the angels' midnight psalm. 

Peace, and good-will to men I 



THE VOW OF WASHINGTON. 

Read in New York, April 30, 1889, at the Centeimial Celebra- 
tion of the Inang^uration of George Washington as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The sword was sheathed : in April's sun 
Lay green the fields by Freedom won ; 
And severed sections, weary of debates, 
Joined hands at last and were United States* 
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O City sitting by the Sea ! 

How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in its need, the hour had found the man I 

One thought the cannon salvos spoke, 
The resonant bell-tower's vibrant stroke, 
The voicef ul streets, the plaudit-echoing halls. 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. 
Paul's! 

How f c>lt the land in every part 
The strong throb of a nation's heart. 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty, and Law ! 

That pledge the heavens above him heard. 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred ; 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom's great experiment. 

Could it succeed ? Of honor sold 
And hopes deceived all history told. 
Above the wrecks that strewed the mournful past, 
Was the long dream of ages true at last? 

Thank God ! the people's choice was just. 

The one man equal to his trust, 
Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good. 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude I 

His rule of justice, order, peace. 
Made possible the world's release ; 
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Taught prince and serf that power is but a trust, 
And rule, alone, which serves the ruled, is just ; 

That Freedom generous is, but strong 

In hate of fraud and selfish wrong. 
Pretence that turns her holy truths to lies, 
And lawless license masking in her guise. 

Land of his love I with one glad voice 

Let thy great sisterhood rejoice ; 
A century's suns o'er thee have risen and set, 
And, God be praised, we are one nation yet. 

And still we trust the years to be 

Shall prove his hope was destiny. 
Leaving our flag, with all its added stars, 
Unrent by faction and unstained by wars. 

Lo ! where with patient toil he nursed 
And trained the new-set plant at first. 
The widening branches of a stately tree 
Stretch from the sunrise to the sunset sea. 

And in its broad and sheltering shade, 

Sitting with none to make afraid. 
Were we now silent, through each mighty limb. 
The winds of heaven would sing the praise of 
him. 

Our first and best ! — his ashes lie 

Beneath his own Virginian sky. 
Forgive, forget, O true and just and brave. 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave I 
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For, ever in the awful strife 

And dark hours of the nation's life, 
Through the fierce tumult pierced his warning 

word, 
Their father's yoioe his erring children heard I 

The change for which he prayed and sought 

In that sharp agony was wrought ; 
No partial interest draws its alien line 
'Twixt North and South, the cypress and the pine I 

One people now, all doubt beyond. 

His name shall be our Union-bond ; 
We lift our hands to Heaven, and here and now. 
Take on our lips the old Centennial tow. 

For rule and trust must needs be ours ; 

Chooser and chosen both are powers 
Equal in service as in rights ; the claim 
Of Duty rests on each and all the same. 

Then let the sovereign millions, where 

Our banner floats in sun and air. 
From the warm palm-lands to Alaska's cold, 
Sepeat with us the pledge a centuiy old ! 



THE CAPTAIN'S WELL. 

Hie story of the shipvzeck of Gaptain Valentiiie Bagley, on 
ilie eoast of Arabia, and his Bnfferings in ihe desert, has been 
familiar from my childhood. It has been partially told in the 
singularly beantif nl lines of my friend, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
on the occasion of a pnblic celebration at the Newbnzyport libzary. 

TOL. vr. 19 
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To the charm and felicity of her Terse, as far as it goes, nothing^ 
can he added ; hut in the following hallad I have endeayored to 
g^ve a fuller detail of the touching incident upon which it is 
founded. 



From pain and peril, by land and main, 
The shipwrecked sailor came back again ; 

And like one from the dead, the threshold cross'd 
Of his wondering home, that had mourned him lost. 

Where he sat once more with his kith and kin, 
And welcomed his neighbors thronging in. 

But when morning came he called for his spade. 
" I must pay my debt to the Lord," he said. 

" Why dig you here ? " asked the passer-by ; 
" Is there gold or silver the road so nigh? " 

" No, friend," he answered : " but under this sod 
Is the blessed water, the wine of God." 

" Water ! the Powow is at your back, 
And right before you the Merrimac, 

" And look you up, or look you down, 
There 's a well-sweep at every door in town." 

" True," he said, " we have wells of our own ; 
But this I dig for the Lord alone." 

Said the other: " This soil is dry, you know. 
I doubt if a spring can be found below ; 
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" You had better consult, before you dig, 
Some water-witch, with a hazel twig." 

" No, wet or dry, I will dig it here. 
Shallow or deep, if it takes a year. 

^^ In the Arab desert, where shade is none. 
The waterless land of sand and sun, 

^^ Under the pitiless, brazen sky 

My burning throat as the sand was dry ; 

^^ My crazed brain listened in fever dreams 
For plash of buckets and ripple of streams ; 

^^ And opening my eyes to the blinding glare. 
And my lips to the breath of the blistering air, 

*^ Tortured alike by the heavens and earth, 
I cursed, like Job, the day of my birth. 

^^ Then something tender, and sad, and mild 
As a mother's voice to her wandering child, 

^^ Rebuked my frenzy ; and bowing my head, 
I prayed as I never before had prayed : 

" Pity mcy God ! for I die of thirst ; 
Take me out of this land accurst ; 

•* -47k? if ever I reach my home again^ 

Where earth has springs^ and the shy has rain. 
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" I will dig a wdlfor the passer&hy^ 
And none shall suffer from thirst as I. 

^^ I saw, as I prayed, my home once more, 
The house, the bam, the ehns by the door, 

" The grass-lined road, that riverward wound. 
The tall slate stones of the burying-ground, 

^^ The belfry and steeple on meeting-house hill, 
The brook with its dam, and gray grist mill, 

" And I knew in that vision beyond the sea, 
The very place where my well must be. 

" God heard my prayer in that evil day ; 
He led my feet in their homeward way, 

^' From false mirage and dried-up well, 
And the hot sand storms of a land of hell, 

^^ Till I saw at last through the coast-hill'^ gap, 
A city held in its stony lap, 

^^ The mosques and the domes of scorched Muscat, 
And my heart leaped up with joy thereat ; 

^^ For there was a ship at anchor lying, 
A Christian flag at its mast-head flying, 

^^ And sweetest of sounds to my homesick ear 
Was my native tongue in the sailor's cheer. 
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^ Now the Lord be thanked, I am back again, 
Where earth has springs, and the skies have rain, 

"And the well I promised by Oman's Sea, 
I am digging for him in Amesbuiy." 

His kindred wept, and his neighbors said : 
" The poor old captain is out of his head." 

But from mom to noon, and from noon to nighty 
He toiled at his task with main and might ; 

And when at last, from the loosened earth, 
Under his spade the stream gashed forth, 

And fast as he climbed to his deep well's brim^ 
The water he dug for followed him. 

He shouted for joy : " I have kept my word, 
And here is the well I promised the Lord I " 

The long years came and the long years went^ 
And he sat by his roadside well content ; 

He watched the travellers, heat-oppressed, 
Pause by the way to drink and rest, 

And the sweltering horses dip, as they drank. 
Their nostrils deep in the cool, sweet tank. 

And grateful at heart, his memory went 
Back to that waterless Orient, 
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And the blessed answer of prayer, wUbh came 
To the earth of iron and sky of flame. 

And when a wayfarer weaiy and hot, 
Kept to the mid road, pausing not 

For the well's refreshing, he shook his head ; 
^^ He don't know the value of water," he said ; 

^^ Had he prayed for a drop, as I have done, 
In the desert cirde of sand and sun, 

^^ He would drink and rest, and go home to tell 
That God's best gift is the wayside well I " 



AN OUTDOOR RECEPTION. 

The Bubstance of these lines, hastily pencilled seyeral years Bgo^ 
I find among snoh of my nnprinted scraps as have escaped th» 
waste-basket and the &n. In transcribing it I have made soma 
ehanges, additions, and omissions. 

Ox these green banks, where falls too soon 

The shade of Autumn's afternoon. 

The south wind blowing soft and sweet. 

The water gliding at my feet. 

The distant northern range uplit 

By the slant sunshine over it. 

With changes of the mountain mist 

From tender blush to amethyst. 

The valley's stretch of shade and gleam 

Fair as in Mirza's Bagdad dream. 

With glad young faces smiling near 
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And meny voices in my ear, 

I sit, methinks, as Ha&s might 

In Iran's Garden of Delight. 

For Persian roses blushing red. 

Aster and gentian bloom instead ; 

For Shiraz wine, this mountain pir ; 

For feast, the blueberries which I share 

With one who proffers with stained hands 

Her gleanings from yon pasture lands, 

Wild fruit that art and culture spoil, 

The harvest of an untilled soil ; 

And with her one whose tender eyes 

Beflect the change of April ^skies, 

Midway 'twixt child and maiden yet, 

Fresh as Spring's earliest violet ; 

And one whose look and voice and ways 

Make where she goes idyllic days ; 

And one whose sweet, still countenanoe 

Seems dreamful of a child's romance ; 

And others, welcome as are these, 

Like and unlike, varieties 

Of pearls on nature's chaplet strung. 

And all are fair, for all are young. 

Grathered from seaside cities old. 

From midland prairie, lake, and wold. 

From the great wheat-fields, which might feed 

The hunger of a world at need. 

In healthful change of rest and play 

Their school-vacations glide away. 

No critics these : they only see 
An old and kindly friend in me. 
In whose amused, indulgent look 
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Their innocent mirth ha49 no rebuke. 
They scarce can know my rugged rhymes, 
The harsher songs of evil times, 
Nor graver themes in minor keys 
Of life's and death's solemnities ; 
But haply, as they bear in mind 
Some verse of lighter, happier kind, — 
Hints of the boyhood of the man. 
Youth viewed from life's meridian, 
Half seriously and half in play 
My pleasant interviewers pay 
Their visit, with no fell intent 
Of taking notes and punishment. 

As yonder solitary pine 
Is ringed below with flower and vine, 
More favored than that lonely tree, 
The bloom of girlhood circles me. 
In such an atmosphere of youth 
I half forget my age's truth ; 
The shadow of my life's long date 
Buns backward on the dial-plate. 
Until it seems a step might span 
The guU between the boy and man. 

My young friends smile, as if some jay 
On bleak December's leafless spray 
Essayed to sing the songs of May. 
Well, let them smile, and live to know, 
When their brown locks are flecked with snow, 
^ is tedious to be always sage 
And pose the dignity of age. 
While so much of our early lives 
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On memory's playground still survives, 
And owns, as at the present hour, 
The spell of youth's magnetic power. 

But though I feel, with Solomon, 
T is pleasant to behold the sun, 
I would not if I could repeat 
A life which stiU is good and sweet ; . 
I keep in age, as in my prime, 
A not uncheerful step with time, 
And, grateful for all blessings sent, 
I go the common way, content 
To make no new experiment. 
On easy terms with law and fate. 
For what must be I calmly wait. 
And trust the path I cannot see, — 
That Ood is good sufiBlceth me. 
And when at last on life's strange play 
The curtain falls, I only pray 
That hope may lose itself in truth. 
And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 
And all our loves and longing prove 
The foretaste of diviner love I 

The day is done. Its afterglow 
Along the west is burning low. 
My visitors, like birds, have flown ; 
I hear their voices, fainter grown. 
And dimly through the dusk I see 
. Their 'kerchiefs wave good-night to me, — 
Light hearts of girlhood, knowing nought 
Of all the cheer their coming brought ; 
And, in their going, unaware 
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Of silent-following feet of prayer : 
Heaven make their budding promise good 
With flowers of gracious womanhood I 



B. S. S., AT DEEB ISLAND ON THE MERRI^ 
MAC. 

Make, for he loved thee well, our Merrimac, 
From wave and shore a low and long lament 
For him, whose last look sought thee, as he 
went 
The imknown way from which no step comes 

back. 
And ye, O ancient pine-trees, at whose feet 

He watched in life the sunset's reddening glow. 
Let the soft south wind through your needles 
blow 
A fitting requiem tenderly and sweet I 
No fonder lover of all lovely things 

Shall walk where once he walked, no smile 

more glad 
Gbeet friends than his who friends in all mei^ 
had. 
Whose pleasant memory to that Island clingSt 
Where a dear mourner in the home he left 
Of love's sweet solace cannot be bereft. 



BURNING DRIFT-WOOD. 

Before my drift-wood fire I sit. 
And see, with every waif I bum, 

Old dreams and fancies coloring it. 
And folly's imlaid ghosts return. 
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O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed, 

Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed ? 

Did I not watch from them the light 

Of sunset on my towers in Spain, 
And see, far off, uploom in sight 

The Fortunate Isles I might not gain? 

Did sudden lift of fog reveal 

Arcadia's vales of song and spring. 

And did I pass, with grazing keel. 
The rocks whereon the sirens sing ? 

Have I not drifted hard upon 

The unmapped regions lost to man. 

The cloud-pitched tents of Prester John, 
The palace domes of Kubla Khan ? 

Did land winds blow from jasmine flowers. 
Where Youth the ageless Fountain fills ? 

Did Love make sign froni rose blown bowers, 
And gold from Eldorado's hills ? 

Alas I the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure's errand sent, 

Howe'er they laid their courses, failed 
To reach the haven of Content. 

And of my ventures, those alone 

Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 

Seeking a good beyond my own. 
By clear-eyed Duty piloted. 
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O. W. HOLMES ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTH* 
DAY. 

Climbing a path which leads back never more 
We beard behind his footsteps and his cheer ; 

Now, face to face, we greet him standing here 

Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore ! 

Welcome to us, o*er whom the lengthened day 
Is closing and the shadows colder grow, 
His genial presence, like an afterglow, 

Following* the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 
And love repeat with smiles and tears thereat 

iHi£^ own sweet songs that time shall not forget. . 

Waiting with us the call to come up higher, 

Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher I 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

From purest weUs of English undefiled 

None deeper drank than he, the New World's 

child. 
Who in the language of their farm-fields spoke 
The wit and wisdom of New England folk, 
Shaming a monstrous wrong. The world-wide 

laugh 
Provoked thereby might well have shaken half 
The walls of Slavery down, ere yet the ball 
And mine of battle overthrew them all. 
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HAVERHILL. 

1640-1890. 

ReadattheCelebistionof the Two Hnodred and FiftieihAn- 
r of the City, July 2, 1800. 

O RIVER winding to the sea I 
We call the old time back to thee ; 
From forest paths and water-ways 
The century-woven veil we raise. 

The voices of to-day are dumb, 
Unheard its sounds that go and come ; 
We listen, through long-lapsing years. 
To footsteps of the pioneers. 

Gone steepled town and cultured plain. 

The wilderness returns again, 

The drear, untrodden solitude. 

The gloom and mystery of the wood I 

Once more the bear and panther prowl. 
The wolf repeats his hungry howl. 
And, peering through his leafy screen, 
The Indian's copper face is seen. 

We see, their rude-built huts beside. 
Grave men and women anxious-eyed. 
And wistful youth remembering still 
Dear homes in England's Haverhill. 
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We summon forth to mortal view 
Dark Passaquo and Saggahew, — 
Wild chiefs, who owned the mighty sway 
Of wizard Passaconaway. 

Weird memories of the border town, 
By old tradition handed down, 
In chance and change before us pass 
Like pictures in a magic glass, — 

The terrors of the midnight raid. 
The death-concealing ambuscade. 
The winter march, through deserts wild. 
Of captive mother, wife, and child. 

Ah I bleeding hands alone subdued 
And tamed the savage habitude 
Of forests hiding beasts of prey, 
And human shapes as fierce as they. 

Slow from the plough the woods withdrew, 
Slowly each year the corn-lands grew ; 
Nor fire, nor frost, nor foe could kill 
The Saxon energy of wilL 

And never in the hamlet's bound 
Was lack of sturdy manhood found. 
And never failed iJie kindred good 
Of brave and helpful womanhood. 

That hamlet now a city is. 
Its log-built huts are palaces ; 
The wood-path of the settler's cow 
Is Traffic's crowded highway now. 
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And far and wide it stretches still. 
Along its southward sloping hill. 
And overlooks on either hand 
A rich and many-watered land. 

And, gladdening all the landscape, fair 

As Pison was to Eden's pair, 

Our river to its valley brings 

The blessing of its mountain springs. 

And Nature holds with narrowing space. 
From mart and crowd, her old-time grace, 
And guards with fondly jealous arms 
The wild growths of outlying farms. 

Her sunsets on Kenoza fall, 
Her autumn leaves by Saltonstall ; 
No lavished gold can richer make 
Her opulence of hill and lake. 

Wise was the choice which led out sires 
To kindle here their household fires. 
And share the large content of all 
Whose lines in pleasant places f alL 

More dear, as years on years advance, 
We prize the old inheritance. 
And feel, as far and wide we roam. 
That all we seek we leave at home. 

Our palms are pines, our oranges 
Are apples on our orchard trees ; 
Our thrushes are our nightingales. 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales. 

TOL.nr. ao 
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No incense which the Orient bnms 
Is sweeter than our hillside ferns ; 
What tropic splendor can outvie 
Our autumn woods, our sunset shy ? 

If, where the slow years came and went, 
And left not affluence, but content. 
Now flashes in our dazzled eyes 
The electric light of enterprise ; 

And if the old idyllic ease 

Seems lost in keen activities, 

And crowded workshops now replace 

The hearth's and farm-field's rustic grace ; 

No dull, mechanic round of toil 
Life's morning charm can quite despoil ; 
And youth and beauty, hand in hand. 
Will always find enchanted land. 

No task is ill where hand and brain 
And skill and strength have equal gain, 
And each shall each in honor hold. 
And simple manhood outweigh gold. 

Earth shall be near to Heaven when all 
That severs man from man shall fall. 
For, here or there, salvation's plan 
Alone is love of God and man. 

O dwellers by the Merrimac, 
The heirs of centuries at your back. 
Still reaping where you have not sown, 
A broader field is now your own. 
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Hold fast your Puritan heritage. 
But let the free thought of the age 
Its light and hope and sweetness add 
To the stem faith the fathers had. 

Adrift on Time's retumless tide, 
As waves that follow waves, we glide. 
God grant we leave upon the shore 
Some waif of good it lacked before ; 

Some seed, or flower, or plant of worth, 
Some ad^ed beauty to the earth ; 
Some larger hope, some thought to ma«ke 
The sad world happier for its sake. 

As tenants of uncertain stay, 
So may we live our little day 
That only grateful hearts shall fill 
The homes we leave in EEaverhill. 

The singer of a farewell rhyme. 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray, God bless the good old town I 
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TO G. G. 

AN AUTOGRAPH. 

Tlie dangliter of Daniel Gnrteen, Esq., delegate from HaTsr- 
IlUI, England, to the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of Haverhill, Maasaohnaettik The Rev. John Ward of the 
former place and many of his old parishioners were the pioneer 
settlers of the new town on the Merrimao. 

Graceful in name and in thyself, our river 
None fairer saw in John Ward's pilgrim flock. 
Proof that upon their centuiy-rooted stock 

The English roses bloom as fresh as ever. 

Take the warm welcome of new friends with thee. 
And listening to thy home's familiar chime 
Dream that thou hearest, with it keeping time, 

The bells on Merrimac sound across the sea. 

Think of our thrushes, when the lark sings clear, 
Of our sweet Mayflowers when the daisies 

bloom ; 
And bear to our and thy ancestral home 

The kindly greeting of its children here. 

Bay that our lov^ survives the severing strain ; 
That the New England, with the Old, holds fast 
The proud, fond memories of a common past ; 

Unbroken still the ties of blood remain I 
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INSCRIPTION. 

For the basa-relief by Preston Powers, carved npon the huge 
bonlder in Denver Park, Col., and representing the Last Indian 
and the Last Bison. 

The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks, 
For the wild hunter and the bison seeks, 
In the changed world below ; and finds alone 
Their graven semblance in the eternal stone. 



LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Inscription on her Memorial Tablet in Christ Church at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day : 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray. 



MILTON. 

Inscription on the Memorial THndow in St Margaret's Chnxoh, 
Westminster, the gift of George W. Childs, of America. 

The new world honors him whose lofty plea 
For England's freedom made her own more 

sure. 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 
Their common freehold while both worlds 
endure. 
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THE BIRTHDAY WREATH. 
Deoember 17, 1891. 

Blossom and greenness, making all 
The winter birthday tropical, 

And the plain Quaker parlors gay, 
Have gone from bracket, stand, and wall ; 
We saw them fade, and droop, and fall, 

And laid them tenderly away. • 

White virgin lilies, mignonette. 
Blown rose, and pink, and violet, 

A breath of fragrance passing by ; 
Visions of beauty and decay. 
Colors and shapes that could not stay, 

The fairest, sweetest, first to die. 

But still this rustic wreath of mine. 
Of aoomed oak and needled pine. 

And lighter growths of forest lands. 
Woven and wound with careful pains. 
And tender thoughts, and prayers, remains. 

As when it dropped from love's dear hands. 

And not unfitly garlanded, 

Is he, who, country-bom and bred. 

Welcomes the sylvan ring which gives 
A feeling of old summer days. 
The wild delight of woodland ways. 

The glory of the autumn leaves. 
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And, if the flowery meed of song 
To other bards may well belong, 

Be his, who from the farm-field spoke 
A word for Freedom when her need 
Was not of dulcimer and reed. 

This Isthmian wreath of pine and oak. 



THE WIND OF MARCH. 

Up from the sea, the wild north wind is blowing 

Under the sky's gray arch ; 
Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-bonghs, knowing 

It is the wind of March. 

Between the passing and the coming season, 

This stormy interlude 
Gives to our winter-wearied hearts a reason 

For trustful gratitude. 

Welcome to waiting ears its harsh forewarning 

Of light and warmth to come, 
The longed-for joy of Nature's Easter morning, 

The earth arisen in bloom I 

In the loud tumult winter's strength is breaking ; 

I listen to the sound, 
As to a voice of resurrection, waking 

To life the dead, cold ground. 

Between these gusts, to the soft lapse I hearken 

Of rivulets on their way ; 
I see these tossed and naked tree-tops dafken 

With the fresh leaves of May. 



J 
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This roar of storm, this sky so gray and lowering 

Invite the airs of Spring, 
A warmer sunshine over fields of flowering, 

The bluebird's song and wing. 

Closely behind, the Gkdf 's warm breezes follow 

This northern hurricane. 
And, borne thereon, the bobolink and swallow 

Shall visit us again. 

And, in green wood-paths, in the kine-f ed pasture 

And by the whispering rills. 
Shall flowers repeat the lesson of the Master, 

Taught on his Syrian hills. 

Blow, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in 
smging. 

Thy chill in blossoming ; 
Come, like Bethesda's troubling angel, bringing 

The healing of the Spring. 



BETWEEN THE GATES. 

Between the gates of birth and death 
An old and saintly pilgrim passed, 

With look of one who witnesseth 
The long-sought goal at last. 

" O thou whose reverent feet have found 
The Master's footprints in thy way. 
And walked thereon as holy ground, 
A boon of thee I pray. 
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" My lack would borrow thy excess, 

My feeble faith the strength of thine ; 
I need thy soul's white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine. 

^ The grace and favor else denied 

May well be granted for thy sake." 
So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 

" Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift ; 

No power is mine," the sage replied, 
*^ The burden of a soul to lift 

Or stain of sin to hide. 

" Howe'er the outward life may seem, 

For pardoning grace we all must pray ; 
No man his brother can redeem 
Or a soul's ransom pay. 

*^ Not always age is growth of good ; 

Its years have losses with their gain ; 
Against some evil youth withstood 
Weak hands may strive in vain. 

" With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man. 
What earth's unwisdom may not teach 
The Spirit only can. 

^' Make thou that holy guide thine own, 
And following where it leads the way, 
The known shall lapse in the imhnown 
As twilight into day. 
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*^ The best of earth shall still remam, 

And heaven's eternal years shall prove 
That life and death, and joy and pain. 
Are ministers of Lova" 



THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 

Summer's last snn nigh nnto setting shines 

Through yon columnar pines, 
And on the deepening shadows of the lawn 

Its golden lines are drawn. 

Dreaming of long gone summer days like this, 

Feeling the wind's soft kiss, 
Gbateful and glad that failing ear and sight 

Have still their old delight, 

I sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day 

Lapse tenderly away ; 
And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 

1 ask, ''Isthis thelafit? 

** Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 
Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set ? " 

Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with thee 

Wherever thou mayst be. 
Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 

Each answering unto each. 
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For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 

Beyond the evening star, 
No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll : 

The soul would fain with soul 

Wait, while these few swift-passing days fulfil 

The wise-disposing Will, 
And, in the evening as at morning, trust 

The All-Merciful and Just. 

The solemn joy that soul-commimion feels 

Immortal life reveals ; 
And human love, its prophecy and sign. 

Interprets love divine. 

Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 

O friend ! and bring with thee 
Thy ealm assurance of transcendent Spheres 

And the Etenial Years I 

Augugt 31, 1890. 



TO OMVEB WENDELL HOLMES. 

8th Mo. 29th, 1892. 

This, the last of Mr. Whittier's pooiM, was written but a iew 
weeks before bis death. 

Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 

Will welcome thy new year, 
How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 

So many milestones by I 
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We liave grown old together ; we have seen. 

Our youth and age between, 
Two generations leave us, and to-day 

We with the third hold way, 

Loving and loved. If thought must backward run 

To those who, one by one, 
In the great silence and the dark beyond 

Vanished with farewells fond, 

Unseen, not lost ; our grateful memories still 

Their vacant places fill. 
And with the full-voiced greeting of new friends 

A tenderer whisper blends. 

Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 

Of mingled iU and good. 
Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 

For pity more than blame, — 

The gift is thine the weary world to make 

More cheerful for thy sake. 
Soothing the ears its Miserere pains. 

With the old Hellenic strains. 

Lighting the sullen face of discontent 

With smiles for blessings sent. 
Enough of selfish wailing has been had. 

Thank God I for notes more glad. 

Life is indeed no holiday ; therein 

Are want, and woe, and sin. 
Death and its nameless fears, and over all 

Our pitying tears must fall. 
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Sorrow is real; but the counterfeit 

Which folly brings to it, 
We need thy wit and wisdom to resist, 

O rarest Optimist I 

Thy hand, old friend I the service of our days, 

In differing moods and ways, 
May prove to those who follow in our train 

Not valueless nor vain^ 

Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream. 

The songs of boyhood seem. 
Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 

The evening thrushes sing. 

The hour draws near, howe'er delayed and late. 

When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 

And lift void hands alone 

For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 

Brings to that Gate no toll ; 
(Jiftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 

And live because He lives. 



POEMS BY ELIZABETH H. WHITTIER 



Originally published in the yolnme entitled H(ud Blouoma, and 
accompanied by the following prefatory note : — 

I haye yentored, in compliance with the desire of dear friends 
of my beloyed sister, Elizabeth H. Whittieb, to add to this lit- 
tle yolome the few poetical pieoes which Ae left behind her. 
As she was yery distnislful of her own powers, and altogether 
without ambition for literary distinction, she shunned eyerything 
Like publicity, and found far greater happiness in generous iqp- 
preciation of the gifts of her friends than in the cultiyation of her 
own. Tet it has always seemed to me, that had her healHi, sense 
of duty and fitness, and her extreme self -distrust permitted, she 
might haye taken a high place among lyrical singers. These 
poems, with perhaps two or three exceptions, afford but slight 
indications of the inward life of the writer, who had an almost 
morbid dread of spiritual and intellectual egotism, or of her ten- 
derness of sympathy, ehastened mirthfulness, and pleasant play 
of thought and fancy, when her shy, beautiful soul opened like a 
flower in the warmth of soeial communion. In the lines on Dr. 
Kane her friends will see aomething of her fine indiyiduality, — 
the rare mingling of delicacy and intensity of feeling which made 
her dear to them. This litde poem reached Cuba while the great 
explorer lay on his death-bed, and we are told that he listened with 
grateful tears while it was read to him by his mother. 

I am tempted to say more, but I write as under the eye of her 
who, while with us, shrank with painful deprecation from the 
praise or mention of performances which seemed so far below her 
ideal of excellence. To those who best knew her, the beloyed 
circle of her intimate friends, I dedicate this slight memoriaL 

J. G. W. 

Ambsbubt, 9th mo.f 1874. 
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THE DREAM OF ARGYLK 

Eakthly arms no more uphold him 
On his prison's stony floor ; 

Waiting death in his last slumber, 
Lies the doomed MaoCallum More. 

And he dreams a dream of boyhood ; 

Bise again his heathery hills, 
Sound again the hound's long baying, 

Cry of moor-fowl, laugh of rills. 

Now he stands amidst his clansmen 
In the low, long banquet-hall. 

Over grim, ancestral armor 
Sees the ruddy firelight fall. 

Once again, with pulses beating. 
Hears the wandering minstrel tell 

How Montrose on Inyerary 
Thief-like from his mountains felL 

Down the glen, beyond the castle. 
Where the linn*s swift waters shine, 

Sound the youthful heir of Argyle 
Shy feet glide and white arms twine. 

Fairest of the rustic dancers. 
Blue-eyed Effie smiles once more, 

Bends to him her snooded tresses. 
Treads with him the grassy floor. 
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Now he hears the pipes lamenting. 
Harpers for his mother monm. 

Slow, with sable plume and pennon, 
To her cairn of burial borne. 

Then anon his dreams are darker. 

Sounds of battle fill his ears, 
And the pibroch's mournful wailing 

For his father's fall he hears. 

Wild Lochaber's mountain echoes 
Wail in concert for the dead. 

And Loch Awe's deep waters murmur 
For the Campbell's glory fled ! 

Fierce and strong the godless tyrants 

Trample the apostate land. 
While her poor and faithful remnant 

Wait for the Avenger's hand. 

Once again at Inverary, 

Years of weary exile o'er, 
Armed to lead his scattered clansmen. 

Stands the bold MacCallum More. 

Once again to battle calling 

Sound the war-pipes through the glen % 
And the court-yard of DunstafEnage 

Sings with tread of armed men. 

All is lost ! The godless triumph. 
And the faithful ones and true 

From the scaffold and the prison 
Covenant with God anew. 
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On the darkness of his dreaming 

Great and sudden glory shone ; 
Over bonds and death victorious 

Stands he by the Father's throne ) 

From the radiant ranks of martyrs 
Notes of joy and praise he hears, 

Songs of his poor land's deliverance 
Sounding from the future years. 

Lo, he wakes ! but airs celestial 

Bathe him in immortal rest, 
And he sees with unsealed vision 

Scotland's cause with victory blest. 

Shining hosts attend and guard him 

As he leaves his prison door ; 
And to death as to a triumph 

Walks the great MacCallum More I 



LINES 

Written mi the departure of Joseph Stnige, after hb Yisit to 
thtt abolitioiiists of the United States. 

Faib islands of the sunny sea I midst all rejoicing 

things, 
No more the wailing of the slave a wild discordance 

brings; 
On the lifted brows of freemen the tropic breezes 

blow. 
The mildew of the bondman's toil the land no more 

shall know. 

▼OL IT. 21 
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How swells from those green islands, where bird 
and leaf and flower 

Are praising in their own sweet way the dawn of 
freedom's hour, 

The glorious resurrection song from hearts re- 
joicing poured, 

Thanksgiving for the priceless gift, — man's regal 
crown restored I 

How beautiful through all the green and tranquU 

summer land. 
Uplifted, as by miracle, the solemn churches stand ! 
The grass is trodden from the paths where waiting 

freemen throng, 
Athirst and fainting for the cup of life denied so 

long. 

Oh, blessed were the feet of him whose generous 

errand here 
Was to unloose the captive's chain and dry the 

mourner's tear ; 
To lift again the fallen ones a brother's robber hand 
Had left in pain and wretchedness by the waysides 

of the land. 

The islands of the sea rejoice ; the harvest anthems 

rise; 
The sower of the seed must own 't is marvellous in 

his eyes ; 
The old waste places are rebuilt, — the broken 

walls restored, — 
And the wilderness is blooming like the garden of 

the Lord ! 
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Thankflgiving for the holy fruit! should not the 
laborer rest, 

His earnest faith and works of love have been so 
richly blest ? 

The pride of all fair England shall her ocean 
islands be, 

And their peasantry with joyful hearts keep cease- 
less jubilee. 

Best, never I while his countrymen have trampled 

hearts to bleed, 
The stifled murmur of their wrongs his listening 

ear shall heed, 
Where England's far dependencies her mighty not 

mercy ^ know. 
To all the crushed and suffering there his pitying 

love shall flow. 

The friend of freedom everywhere, how mourns he 

for our land, 
The brand of whose hypocrisy bums on her guilty 

hand! 
Her thrift a theft, the robber's greed and cunning 

in her eye. 
Her glory shame, her flaunting flag on all the winds 

a lie! 

For us with steady strength of heart and zeal foiv 

ever true. 
The champion of the island slave the conflict doth 

renew. 
His labor here hath been to point the Pharisaic eye 
Away from empty creed and form to where the 

wounded lie. 
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How beautiful to us should seem the coming feet 

of such I 
Their garments of self-sacrifice have healing in 

their touch ; 
Their gospel mission none may doubt, for they heed 

the Master's call, 
Who here walked with the multitude, and sat at 

meat with all I 



JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

He rests with the immortals ; his journey has been 

long: 
For him no wail of sorrow, but a paean full and 

strong I 
So well and bravely has he done the work he found 

to do. 
To justice, freedom, duty, God, and man forever 

true. 

Strong to the end, a man of men, from out the 

strife he passed ; 
The grandest hour of all his life was that of earth 

the last. 
Now midst his snowy hills of home to the grave 

they bear him down. 
The glory of his fourscore years resting on him like 

a crown. 

The mourning of the many bells, the drooping flags, 

all seem 
Like some dim, unreal pageant passing onward in 

a dream; 
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And following with the living to his last and nar- 
row bed, 

Methinks I see a shadowy band, a train of noble 
dead. 

T is a strange and weird procession that is slowly 

moving on. 
The phantom patriots gathered to the funeral of 

their son I 
In shadowy guise they move along, brave Otis with 

hushed tread. 
And Warren walking reverently by the father of 

the dead. 

GUding foremost in the misty band a gentle form 

is there. 
In the white robes of the angels and their glory 

round her hair. 
She hovers near and bends above her world-wide 

honored child, 
And the joy that heaven alone can know beams on 

her features mild. 

And so they bear him to his grave in the fulness 

of his years. 
True sage and prophet, leaving us in a time of 

many fears. 
Nevermore amid the darkness of our wild and evil 

day 
Shall his voice be heard to cheer us, shall his 

finger point the way. 
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DR. KANE IN CUBA. 

A NOBLE life is in thy care, 
A saored trust to thee is given ; 

Bright Island ! let thy healing air 
Be to him as the breath of Heaven. 

The marvel of his daring life — 
The self-forgetting leader bold — 

Stirs, like the trumpet's call to strife, 
A million hearts of meaner mould. 

Eyes that shall never meet his own 
Look dim with tears across the sea, 

Where from the dark and icy zone, 
Sweet Isle of Flowers I he comes to tiiee. 

Fold him in rest, O pitying clime! 

Give back his wasted strength again ; 
Soothe, with thy endless summer time, 

His winter-wearied heart and brain. 

Sing soft and low, thou tropic bird, 
From out the fragrant, flowery tree, — 

The ear that hears thee now has heard 
The ice-break of the winter sea. 

Through his long watch of awful night, 
He saw the Bear in Northern skies ; 

Now, to the Southern Cross of light 
He lifts in hope his weary eyes. 
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Prayers from the hearts that watched in fear. 
When the dark North no answer gave, 

£ise, trembling, to the Father's ear, 
That still His love may help and save. 



LADY FRANKLIN. 

Fold thy hands, thy work is over ; 

Cool iJiy watching eyes with tears % 
Let thy poor heart, over-wearied. 

Best alike from hopes and fears,— > 

Hopes, that saw with sleepless vision 
One sad picture fading slow ; 

Fears, that followed, vague and nameless, 
Lifting back the veils of snow. 

For thy brave one, for thy lost one, 
Truest heart of woman, weep ! 

Owning still the love that granted 
Unto thy beloved sleep. 

Not for him that hour of terror 
When, the long ice-battle o*er. 

In the sunless day his comrades 
Deathward trod the Polar shore. 

Spared the cruel cold and famine. 
Spared the fainting heart's despair. 

What but that could mercy grant him ? 
What but that has been thy prayer ? 
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Pear to thee that last memorial 
From the cairn beside the sea ; 

Evermore the month of roses 
Shall be sacred time to thee. 

Sad it is the mournful yew-tree 
O'er his slumbers may not wave ; 

Sad it is the English dkisy 
May not blossom on his grave. 

But his tomb shall storm and winter 
Shape and fashion year by year. 

Pile his mighty mausoleum, 
Block by block, and tier on tier. 

Guardian of its gleaming portal 

Shall his stainless honor be, 
While thy love, a sweet immortal^ 

Hovers o'er the winter sea. 



NIGHT AND DEATH. 

The storm-wind is howling 
Through old pines afar ; 

The drear night is falling 
Without moon or star. 

The roused sea is lashing 
The bold shore behind, 

And the moan of its ebbing 
Keeps time with the wind. 
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On, on through the darkness, 

A spectre, I pass 
Where, like moaning of broken hearts, 

Surges the grass ! 

I see her lone head-stone, — 

'T is white as a shroud ; 
Like a pall, hangs above it 

The low drooping cloud. 

Who speaks through the dark night 

And lull of the wind? 
T is the sound of the pine-leaves 

And sea-waves behind. 

The dead girl is silent, — 

I stand by her now ; 
And her pulse beats no quicker, 

Nor crimsons her brow. 

The small hand that trembled, 

When last in my own, 
Lies patient and folded. 

And colder than stone. 

Like the white blossoms falling 

To-night in the gale. 
So she in her beauty 

Sank mournful and pale. 

Yet I loved her I I utter 

Such words by her grave, 
As I would not have spoken 

Her last breath to save. 
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Of her love the angels 

In heaven might tell. 
While mine would be whispered 

With shudders in hell I 

'T was well that the white ones 

Who bore her to bliss 
Shut out from her new life 

The vision of this ; 

Else, sure as I stand here, 

And speak of my love, 
She would leave for my darkness 

Her glory above. 



THE MEETING WATERS* 

Close beside the meeting waters, 
Long I stood as in a dream, 

Watching how the little river 
Fell into the broader stream. 

Calm and still the mingled current 

Glided to the waiting sea ; 
On its breast serenely pictured 

Floating cloud and skirting tree. 

And I thought, " O human spirit I 
Strong and deep and pure and blest. 

Let the stream of my existence 

Blend with thine, and find its rest I ^ 
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I could die as dies the river, 

In that current deep and wide ; 
I would live as live its waters, 

Flashing from a stronger tide I 



THE WEDDING VEIL. 

Dbab Anna, when I brought her veil, 
Her white veil, on her wedding night, 

Threw o'er my thin brown hair its folds, 
And, laughing, turned me to the light. 

•* See, Bessie, see ! you wear at last 

The bridal veil, forsworn for years 1 " 

. She saw my face, — her laugh was hushed. 

Her happy eyes were filled with tears. 

With kindly haste and trembling hand 
She drew away the gauzy mist ; 
•* Forgive, dear heart I " her sweet voice said : 
Her loving lips my forehead kissed. 

We passed from out the searching light ; 

The summer night was calm and fair : 
I did not see her pitying eyes, 

I felt her soft hand smooth my hair. 

Her tender love unlocked my heart ; 
Mid falling tears, at last I said, 
** Forsworn indeed to me that veil 
Because I only love the dead! " 
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She stood one moment statae-still. 
And, musing, spake, in undertone, 
•* The living love may colder grow ; 
The dead is safe with God alone I '* 



CHARITT. 

The pilgrim and stranger who through the day 
Holds over the desert his trackless way, 
Where the terrible sands no shade have known. 
No sound of life save his camel's moan. 
Hears, at last, through the mercy of Allah to all. 
From his tent-door at evening the Bedouin's call : 
** WlioeoeT thou art whose need is greats 
In the name of God, the Conipcissionate 
And Merciftd One^for thee I wait I ^^ 

For gifts in His name of food and rest 

The tents of Islam of God are blest, 

Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 

Shall the Koran teach thee the Law of Love? — 

O Christian ! — open thy heart and door, 

Cry east and west to the wandering poor : 

^^ Whoeoer thou art whose need is great. 

In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 

And Merciful One, for thee I wait! " 
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L EAKLY AND UNCOLLECTED VERSES. 

I AM yielding to what seems, under the circumstances, al- 
most a necessity, in adding to the pieces assigned for one rea* 
son or another to the limbo of an appendix, some of my very 
earliest attempts at verse, which have been kept alive in the 
newspapers for the last half century. A few of them have 
even been printed in book form without my consent, and 
greatly to my annoyance, with all their accumulated errors 
of the press added to their original defects and crudity. I 
suppose they should have died a natural death long ago, but 
their feline tenacity of life seems to contradict the theory of 
the '' survival of the fittest.'' I have consented, at my pub- 
lishers' request, to take the poor vagrants home and give 
them a more presentable appearance, in the hope that they 
may at least be of some interest to those who are curious 
enough to note the weak beginnings of the graduate of a 
small country district school, sixty years ago. That they met 
with some degree of favor at that time may be accounted 
for by the fact that the makers of verse were then few in 
number, with little competition in their unprofitable vocation, 
and that the standard of criticism was not discouragingly high. 

The earliest of the author's verses that found their way 
into print were published in the Newbnryport Free Press, 
edited by William Lloyd Garrison, in 182G. 

THE exile's departure. 

VondKenm, which delighted my youthful existoiM, 

With feelings of sorrow I bid ye adieu — 
A lasting adieu i for now, dim in the distance, 

Hie shores of Hibemia recede from my riew. 
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Vwewen to the oUlb, tempMt-bMiteii and gray. 
Which guard the loT*d ahoraa of my own nattiwlaiiAi 

Varewell to the village and afl-ihadowM bay, 
Ihe foieit-crown*d hill and the water^waah'd ateaad. 

I *Te f oog^t for my ooontry — I 'ye hray*d all the 

That throng roond the path of the warrior hi strifa ; 
I now mnat depart to a nation of atrangera. 

And paaa hi aeclualon the remnant of life ; 
Var, far from the friends to my boaom moat dear. 

With none to auppoft me in peril and pafai, 
And none but the atnmger to drop the aad tear 

On the graye where the heart-broken Exile ia Ilia. 

IVfenda of my youth I I moat leaye yon foreyer. 

And haaten to dweU in a region unknown : ~ 
Tet time cannot change, nor the broad ocean eerer, 

Hearts ilrmly miited and tried as oar own. 
Ah, no 1 though I wander, all aad and forlorn, 

In a far distant land, yet shall memory trace. 
When far o*er the ooean*a white surges I *m bonie» 

The scene of past pleaauies, — my own mOiTe plaoib 

Varewell ahocea of Brin, green land of ray fathers : ~ 

Once more, and foreyer, a mournful adieu I 
For round thy dim headlands the ocean-mist gathers, 

And ahronds the f air Ide I no longer can yiew. 
I go— but whereyer my footsteps I bend. 

For freedom and peaoe to my own natiye isle. 
And contentment and joy to each warm-hearted friend 

Shall be the heart'a prayer of the lonely Bzile I 
BAYBunu., 18a& 



THE DKITY. 

The Prophet stood 
On the high mount, and aaw the tempest cloud 
Pour the fierce whirlwind from ite reeerroir 
Of oongragated gloom. The mountain oak, 
Tbm from the earth, heayed high ite roote where omw 
Ite branches waved. The fir-tree*s shapely form, 
Smote by tl# tempest, lashed the mountain's side. 
Tet, calm in oonaoious purity, the Seer 
Beheld the awful desolation, for 
The Sternal Spirit moTed not in the storm. 

The tempest ceased. The cavemed earthquake bunk 
Forth from ite prison, and the mountain rocked 
Brm to ite base. The topmost crags were thrown^ 
With fearful crashing, down ite shuddering sides. 
Unawed, the Ftophet saw and heard ; he felt 



182& 
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Vot in the «trfhqaifce moTed th« Ck)d oCBMrnn. 
The murmur died away ; and from the height^ 
Tom by the atorm and shattered by the ahook, 
Bom far and clear, a pyramid of flame 
Mighty and vast ; the atartled mountain deer 
8hiank from ita glare, and cowered witliin the ahadtf 
TlM wild fowl ahrieked— but eren then the Seer 
UnferambUng atood and marked tiie fearful glow, 
Vor Iarael*a Ood came not witliin the flame ! 

Hie fleiy beacon aank. A atOl, amall roice, 
Unlike to himum aoond, at once couTeyed 
Deep awe and rcTerenoe to hia piona heart. 
Then bowed the holy man ; hia face he Teiled 
Within hia mantle— and in meekneaa owned 
The pr eae u oe of hia God, diacemed not in 
The atorm, the earthgnake, or the mighty flama. 



THE VAIS OF THE MERRIMAC. 

There are atreama which are famoua in hiaUny'a atorj, 

Whoae namea are familiar to pen and to tongue, 
B«nowned in the recorda of lore and of glory. 

Where knighthood haa ridden and minatrela haire aong;^ 
VUr atreama thro* more popoknia fegtona are gliding, 

Tower, temple, and palace their bordeia adorning, 
With tall-maated ahipa on their broad boaoma ridihg, 

Thdr bannera atretdi'd out in tlie breeaea of moiningi 
And thtlr ^ralea may be lovely and pleaaant — but never 

Waa akiif ever wafted, or waVd a white aail 
0*er a lovelier wanre than my dear native rirer. 

Or brighter tidea roU'd than in Merrimao'a vale I 

And fair atreama may glide where the climate ia milder, 

Where winter ne*er gathera and apring ever Uoome, 
And othera may roll where the region ia wilder. 

Their dark watera hid in aome f oreat*a deep gloom, 
Where the thunder-acath*d peaka of Helvetia are frowBtay, 

And the Bhine*a rapid watera encircle their b a ac a. 
Where the anowa of long yeara are the hoary Alpe erowniBgi 

And the tempeat -charg'd vapor their tall tope emhraoea i — 
There aure might be flx'd, amid acenery ao frightful. 

The region of romance and wild fairy-tale, — 
But anch acenea could not be to my heart ao delightful 

Aa the home of my fMhera, —fair Menimac'e vale I 

There are atreama where the bounty of Providence muatara 
The faireat of fruits by their warm aunny aides. 

The vine bending low with the grape's heavy duatera. 
And the orange-tree waving ita Imit o*er their tidea : — 
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But I «BTy not Um whoM lot bM bMB MM* then, 

For oppfiou to thoro —and the hand of the i 
B^saidloM of jutioe or inon^, ham put thora, 

And made him a wvetoliwl and iodifMit toOn. 
Ho— dearar to ma are tha aeon— of my cWklhood, 

Tha m o ai oor w 'd bank and tha Ivaaaa-waftad mil, 
Hm agaat tn tad oak and tha giaon grovaa of wOd^wood * 

That wwra rooad tha boidara of Manimae'a f«la I 

Oh, krraly the Mona, whan the graj mtoty Tapor 

Of moraiBg to liftad from Menimao'a ahora; 
Whan tha fira-dy, lighting hto wild gtoamfaw t^ar. 

Thy dfanly Men lowlanda oomea gUmmaring o'ar; 
When on thy oalm anriMe the moonbeam faUa brii^iftlty, 

And the doll bird of night to hto covert foEaakfaig, 
When tlie whippoonriU'a notea from thy maigin acond Ughlly^ 

And break on the aound whioh thy amall wavaa are i 
O brlgfateat of Tialona I my heart ahall forever, 

Tni memory ahall parieh and reaaon ahaU feilt 
Still prafarenoe give to my own natiye riTer* 

The home of my fathan, and Menimae'B valtl 
IttS. 
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Haa, heavenly gift I within the human breart, 

Germ of nnnumber'd Tirtoea — Iqr thy aid 
The fainting hearti with riving grief oppreit, 

Snrvivea tiie rain adTerae aoenea baTO made : 
Woea that baTO wrong the boeom, oaiea that pvqyad 

Long (m the spirit, are dimolr'd by thee — 
lOafortane** frown, deapair'a dimstroua ahada, 

OhaaUy diieaee, and pining poveity, 
Thy hilhianoe dread, and at tlqr approach thay fleab 

Thy spirit led th* immortal Howard on; 

Nnrtar'd by thee, on maqy a foreign ahora 
Imperiahabto fame, by Tirtue won, 

Adonia hto memory, tho* bto coarse to o'er; 
Iby animating smile bto aspect wore, 

To cheer the sorrow-desolated soul. 
Compassion's balm In grief-worn hearts to ponTt 

And snatoh the prisoner from despair's control. 
Steal half hto woea away and lighter make the wholly 

Oreen be the sod on Oherson's honor*d field, 
Where wraps the tmrf aroond hto mouldering dayi 

There let the earth her choicest beanties yield, 
And there the breeie in gentlest murmnn pli^ | 

There let the widow and the orphan stray. 
To wet with tears their benefactor's tomb ; 
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Them let tbA naened priKmer bend Us waj, 

And moam o*er him, who In the dangeoo'a gioom 
Had wagfat him and averted mieexy'a fearful doom. 

Hia grave perfwn'd with heartfelt dghe of grief, 

And moiatened I7 the tear of gratitDde, — 
Oh, how nnlike the apot where war*a grim chief 

Binka on the Held, fan aangnine wavea imbrued I 
Who mooma for him, whoae f ootatepe oam be Tlewed 

With rerere n tial awe imprinted near' 
The monument ieer*d o*«r the man of Uood ? 

Or who waate on it aorrow'a balmy tear ? 
Hone I ahame and miaenr reat alone upon hia bteb 

Off apriqg of heaTsn I Benevolenee, thj pow*r 

Bade Wilberf oroe ita mighty ehampion be, 
And taught a 01arkaon*a ardent mind to aoar 

0*«r every obetaole, ^dien aerrfaig thee : — 
Theira waa the taak to aet the anilarer free, 

Tto break the bond* whidi boood th* unwiDlBf daif% 
To ahed abroad the Ugfat of liberty. 

And leave to all the rlgbta their Maker gave. 
To bid the world rejoice o*er hated alaveiy'a grave. 

I>iflnaethyeharma,Benevo]eneel lettliyligfat 

Fierce the dark okMida which agee peat have throim 
Before the beama of truth— and natuxe'a right. 

Inborn, let every hardened tyrant own ; 
On oar fair ahose, be thy mild preaenoe known ; 

And every portion of Oolumbia*a land 
Be aa God*a garden with thy bleaainga aown; 

Tea, o'er Earth*a regiona let thy love expand 
TOl an united are in friendahip'a aacred band I 

Then in that hour of jqy wm be fnlinied 

The prophet*8 heert-conaoling prophecy ; 
Then war*8 commotion ahall on earth be atiOadt 

And men their aworda to other nae apply; 
Then Afrio'a injured aona no more ahall try 

The btttemeaa of alaveiy'a toil and pain, 
KoT pride nor love of gain direct the eye 

Of item oppreaaion to their homea again ; 
But peace, a laating peac e , thioai^hoot the world ahaU it 
kmo..l82& 



OCEAN. 

Unfathomed deep, unfettered waate 

Of never-aOent wavea, 
Bach by ita ruahii^ follower oliaa'd« 

Throufrh unillumin'd cavea, 
TOL. rr. 22 
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Aiido'«r« 

S'aniiiiM the birth of tiBM, 
BftTe heMd amid thy Mlitada 

The billoir*! oeeeele ti ohima. 

0*er whet leoeem, depths mikiioiirai 

Doet thoo thy wa vee hnpel. 
Where never yet a nmheam dMMMi 

Or gleem of moonUght feU ? 
For never yet did mortal eyea 

Thy glooin-wn4^ deepe bdMdd, 
And naught of thy dread myateilei 

The tongne of man hath toU. 

What, though prood man pieaanM to hflU 

Hia conxea upon thy tide, 
0*er thy dark billowa unoontRiIlM 

His fragile baric to guide -- 
Tet who, upon thy mountain wa;f<M, 

Oan feel himMlf aecure 
While sweeping o*er thy yawnfaig oafw, 

Deep, awful and obaonre ? 

But thou art mild and tranquil noir— 

Thy wrathful spirits sleep, 
And gentle billows, oalm and alow, 

Across thy bosom sweep. 
Tet where the dim horiaon'e bound 

Rests on thy sperkliqg bed, 
The tempest-cloud, in gloom profound, 

Preparas ita wrath to shed. 

Thus, mild and oalm in yoofih'a bright hOQ 

The tide of life appears, 
When fancy paintB, with magic spell, 

The bliss of ooming yeara ; 
But olonds wiU rise, and darknasa bitng 

0*er life*e deoeitful way, 
And cruel disappointment fling 

Its shade on hope*e dim nay. 



Isf mo., 1827. 



THE SICILIAN YESFEBS. 

Bilenoe o*er sea and euth 
With the veil of evening fell, 

Tm the convent-tower sent deeply forth 
The chime of its vesper belL 

One moment — and that solemn sound 
Fell heavy on the ear; 
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But « itanier eoho puMd azoondv 
And the boldest shook to heu; 

The startled monks thronged ap^ 

In the torchlight cold And dim { 
And the priest let fell his inoeoae-oiqp^ 
^ And the Tiigln hashed her hynm, 
Vor a boding clash, and a clanging tnmpf 

And a snmmnming TOioe were heard. 
And Ivetted wall, and dnngeom damp^ 

To the leaxful echo stirred. 

Xhe peasant heaid the sound, 

As he sat beside his hearth ; 
And the song and the dance were hashed aroimdi 

With th« flre-aide tale of mirth. 
The ohieftafai shook In his banner*d han. 

As the soond ot Isar drew nigh. 
And the ward«r shrank from the oastio waD, 

As the i^eam of spears went by. 

Woe I woe I to the stranger, tben, 

At the feast and flow of wina, 
In the red array of maHSd men. 

Or bowed at the holy ahrine ; 
Vor the wakened pride of an Injared land 

Had burst its iron thxall, 
Trom the plumSd chief to the pOgiim band; 

Woe! woe I to the aona of Qanll 

PMttd bebigs fen that hour. 

With the young snd passfngfaJr, 
And the flame went up from dome, and towvi^ 

The aT«ng«r's arm was there I 
The stranger priest at the altar stood. 

And daaped his beads in prayer. 
But the holy shrine grew dim with blood, 

Ihe avenger found him there I 

Woe I woet to the sons of Gaol, 

To the self and mailed lord ; 
Tbsy were gathered daxUy, one and aO, 

Tto the harvest of the sword : 
And the morning sun, with a quiet smik^ 

Shone oat o'er hiU and glen, 
On rained temple and smouldering pUSk 

And the ghastly forms of men. 

Ay, the simahhie sweetly smiled. 

As its early glance came forth, 
It had no sympathy with the wHd 

And terrible thii^s of earth. 
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And the man of blood that day might iMf^ 
In a language freely given. 

How iU hiB dark and midnight deed 
Became the oalm at Heayen. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH. 

Spirit of the froien North, 

Where the wave is chained and atOI, 
And the aavage bear looks foxth 

Nightly from bis caTenied hill I 
Down from thy eternal throne, 

From thy land of doad and storm. 
Where the meeting icebergs groan, 

Sweepeth on thy wrathful form. 

Spirit of the frozen wing I 

Dweller of a voicdeas dime, 
Where no coming on of spring, 

Gilds the weary course of time I 
Monarch of a realm untrod. 

By the restless feet of men. 
Where alone the hand of Ood, 

*Mid his mighty works hath beenl 

Throned amid the ancient biUa, 

Piled with undecaying snow, 
Flashing with the pi^h of rills, 

Frozen in their first glad flow ; 
Thou hast seen the gloomy north, 

Gleaming with unearthly light, 
Spreading its pale banners forth, 

Checkered with the stars of nij^ 

Thou hast gazed untrembUng, whert 

Giant forms of flame were driren. 
Like the spirits of the air, 

Stridmg up the rault of heaven I 
Thou hast seen that midnight gloif. 

Hiding moon and star and sky. 
And the icy hills below, 

Reddening to the fearful dye. 

Dark and desolate and lone, 

Curtained with the tempest-doody 
Drawn around thy ancient throne 

Like oblivion's moveless shroud. 
Dim and distantly the sun 

Glances on thy palace wslls, 
But a shadow cold and dun 

Broods along its pillared haOfli 
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Lord of snnleM depths and cold I 

Chainer of the northern sea I 
At whose feet the storm is rolled, 

Who hath power to humble thee ? 
Bpirit of the stormy north I 

Bow thee to thy Maker's nod ; 
Bend to him who sent thee forth, 

Serrant of the living God. 
UfflumlA, 1829. 

THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Calxnly the night came down 
O'er Soylla's shatterM walls ; 

How desolate that sQent town ! 
How tenantless the halls, 

Where yesterday her thousands trod. 

And princes graced their proud abodel 

Low, on Che wet sea sand. 
Humbled in angw^ah now, 

The despot, midst his menial band, 
Bent down his kingly brow ; 

And prince and peasant knelt in prayer» 

For grief had made them equal there. 

Again as at the mom, 
The earthquake roll'd its car : 

Lowly the castle-towers were borne, 
That mock'd the storms of war ; 

The moimtain reeled, its shiver'd taroir 

Went down among tiie wayes below. 

Up rose the kneelers then, 
Ail the ware's rush was heard : 

The horror of those fated men 
Was uttered by no word. 

But closer stai the mother presfe 

The infant to her faithful breast. 

One long, wfld shriek went np^ 

FuH mighty in decpair ; 
As bow'd to drink death's bitter onp» 

The thousands gathered there ; 
And man's sbrong wail, and woman's ay 
Blent as the waters hurried by. 

On swept the whelming sea ; 

The monntains felt its shock. 
As the long cry of agony 

Ibiills thro' their towers of rock; 
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An echo loand that frtid ihora, 
Hw dMth waU of tba nfflann bONb 



tti light ttpoa tba i 
Whan toww and pdMw *ww*d tba flBtii 

Wttbimoks of wlMfe iMd bMB. 
Bafc of tba thommda w1m> w«n gonti 
Vo tatsM WM lofty no twtige diowa. 



JUDIl ' H AT THB TENT OF HOLOIXSNXS* 



ZngfafewMdoumi 
In hsr dim and qoitt I 

I Aaqriiinl 
iii^niHght, ft»«. h«P iiMMilc iWnfaikm. 

A« a mighty flag mitaxlad, 
lika an angel*a nowj pfaifcm 

Basting <m a daxkaaad wodd 1 

lUnUy xoMfha otty*b nmnnnr, 

But the crowded oamp waaoabns 
CUidad hi thdr battta annor, 

Baoh a falchion athisann, 
LordDy diief and waaiy^raaml 

In fha anna of alambar Ml ; 
Ik had baen a day of waamU, 

And the wina had oiioled wan. 

UndMcnaath his pnmd parilion 

Lay Aaqrria'a champion, 
Where the ru1qr*a rich Termilioii 

Shone bedde the beiyl-efeone. 
With imperial poiple laden, 

Breathing in the perftamed air, 
Dreama he of the Jewish maiden, 

With har dark and jewelled hair. 

Who is sbOt the pala-browed stranger, 

Bending o'er that son of dangfaterT 
Ood be with thee hi thy danger, 

Israel'a lone and peerless daof^iter I 
She hath bared her queenly beanfcy 

To the daik Assyrian's gUnoe ; 
Now, a high and sterner duty 

Bids her to his oonch advanoa. 

Beantifiil and pale she bendeth 
la har earnest prayer to HaaTani 



iffla. 
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Look asain, that midden rtaade^ 

In the strength her Ood has giveni 
Strangely ia her dark eye kindled, 

Hot blood through her cheek ia pound} 
Xio, her every fear hath dwindled, 

And her hand ia on the sword 1 

Upward to the flashing curtain, 

See, that mighty Uade iadxiyen. 
And ita faU I — *t ia swift and oertalB 

As the cloud-fire's track in heaTsnl 
Down, aa with a power supernal, 

Twice the lifted weapon fell; 
Twice, his slumber is eternal — 

Who ahaU wake the infidel ? 

Sunlight on tiie mountains streamatti 

like an air-borne w»ve of gold ; 
And Bethulia'a armor gleameth 

Bound Judea*s banner-fold. 
Down they go, the mailSd wanriorB, 

As tiie upper torrents sally 
Headlong from their mountain-banien 

Down upon tiie deeping valley. 

Bouse thee from thy oonoh, Aaq^rianl 

Dream no more of woman's araile ; 
Xleroer than the leaguered lyrian. 

Or the dark-browed sons of NQe, 
Foea are on thy dumber breaking. 

Chieftain to thy battle rise ! 
Tain the call — he will not waken — 

Headkas on his oouoh he lies. 

Who hath dimmed your boasted gknyt 

What hath woman's weakness done t 
Whose dark brow is up before ye, 

Blackening in the fierce-haired sun t 
Lot an eye that never dnmbera 

Looketb in ita vengeance down ; 
And the thronged and mailed I 

Wither at Jehovah's frown I 



MKTACOM. 

Metaoom, or Philip, the chief of the Wampeooags, was 
the most powerful and sagaoions Saohem who erer made 
war upon the English. 

Bed as the banner which endiroiids 
The wazrior4ead, when strife ia dOB% 
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A bibkfln miM of crioMoo oloodi 

Hung Ofer the departed son. 
The ehedow of the weetem hfl] 
Orept ewifUy down, and darkly etfll, 
A« if a ■alien wave of night 
Were nuUng on the pale twilight ; 
The foreit-openings grew more dim, 
Aa glimpeea of the arching blue 
And waking Btare came softly thzoogh 
The rifts of many a giant limb. 
Above the wet and tangled swamp 
White ynsgon gathered thick and damp, 
And Uuougfa their cloudy curtaining 
Flapped many a brown and dudcy wiqg— 
Plniona that fim the moonleea dun. 
But fold them at the riaing aun 1 

Beneath the closing veQ of night, 

And leafy bough and curling fog. 
With hia few warriora ranged in eight— 
Scaned relics of hia latest fight — 

Bested the fleiy Wampanoag. 
He leaned upon hia loaded gun, 
Warm with ita recent work of deaOi, 
And, aa^e the struggling of hia breath. 
That, dow and hard and long-repreaaed. 
Shook the damp f olda around hia breaat, J 
An eye that waa unuaed to aoan 
The atemer mooda of that dark maaj 
Had deemed hia tall and aUent form 
With hidden paasion fierce and warm. 
With that fixed eye, aa still and dark 
Aa douda which veil their lighteing spaiki 
That of aome f oreat-champion. 
Whom audden death had paaaed upon — 
A giant frozen into stone I 
Son of the throned Sachem I — Thou, 
The atemest of the f oreat kinga, — 
Shall the acomed pale^me trample now^ 
Unambuahed on thy mountain*a brow. 
Yea, drive hia vile and hated plough 

Among thy nation*8 holy thinga, 
Cruahing the warrior-dEeleton 
In acorn beneath hia armSd heel. 
And not a hand be left to deal 
A kindred vengeance fiercely back, 
And croaa in Uood the Spoiler^s track? 

He turned him to hia truatieat one. 
The old and war-tried Annawon — 
* Brother I *' — The favored warrior stood 
In huahed and listening attitude — 
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« ThlB niglit fhe YialoDhSpirit hatih 

Unrolled the ecroll of fate before mo ; 
And ere the mmriBe oometh, Death 

Will w»ve hiB dusky pinion o*er me I 
Nay, start not — well I know thy faith — 
Thy weapon now may keep its sheath ; 
But, when the bodeful morning breaks, 
And the green forest widely wakes 

Unto the zoar of English thunder, 
Ihen trusted brother, be it thine 
To burst upon the f oenum*s line, 
And rend his serried strength asunder. 
Penshance thyself and yet a few 
Of faithful ones may struggle thxouj^ 
And, rallying <m the wooded plain, 
Strike deep for Tengeanoe onoe again, 
And offer up in pale-fiioe blood 
An offering to the Indian's God.*' 

A musket shot — a sharp, quick yell— 

And then the stifled groan of pain, 
Told that another red man fell, — 

And blazed a sudden light agahi 
Across that kfaigly brow and eye, 
like lightning on a clouded slqr, — 
And a low growl, like that which thiffli 
The hunter of the Bastem hills. 

Burst through clenched teeth and rigid Up<«i 
And, when the great chief spoke again 
His deep Toice shook beneath its rein. 

As wrath and grief held fellowahip. 

« Brother ! methought when as but now 

I pondered on my nation's wrong, 
With sadneas on his shadowy brow 

Hy father's spirit passed along 1 
9e pointed to the far south-west. 

Where sunset's gold was growing dim, 

And seemed to beckon me to him. 
And to the forests of the blest I — 
Hy fMher lored the ^hite men, when 
They were but children, shelterieaB, 
for his great spirit at distress 
Melted to woman's tenderness — 
Nor was it given him to know 

That children whom he eheriahed then 

Would rise at length, like armSd men, 
To work his people's orerthrow. 
Tet thus it is ; — the God before 

Whose awful shrine the pale ones bow 
Hath ftowned upon, and givoi o'er 

She red man to the stranger now I 
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A few flBom BMMMH, and «h«re win te 
Ho gatlierfaig to the oomwa tne ; 
Ibe toonlMhl eaitb — tho Uack«iBdkff« 
She nakad boDM of wurion alaia, 
Bo tba Mle Mlica whioh ramain 
Of the onoe migfa^ WanqMnoof 1 
The f anata of our hoatii^-laiMl, 

With aU their dd and Mteani fliwm 
Wm bow before the BpoiIer*a aan ^ 



And the tall pmyei^ioaae ateeple ataftl 
Whwa the Great Bpixit'a ahiiDa hath baoi I 

«Yet, tanthar, from tUa awfnl how 

The dying onne of Metaoom 
Shan Ui«er with abiding power 

Upon the qpoilera of my home. 

Hie feaifol Toil of thlQ0i to 0Qn% 

^y Kitohtan*B hand ia lifted ffta 
The ahadowa of the embiyo yean S 

And I oan tee more deacty thiM^ 
Than erer Tiaiosied Fiowwah didt 
For an the future oomea nnUd 

Tet weloome to my traaoSd Tiaw^ 
Aa battle-yeU to wairior-eaca I 



Ourtribeamay vaniahUkend 

And eren my dark corw aqr M«a 
Uke idle winda when Heavn ia atm, 

Ho bodeful harbinger of iU ; 
But, flevoer than the dowmii^ t 
When yawna the monnatin-roek i 
And riven pine and knotted oak 
Aie reeliiw to the f oaiful atroka, 

That ouxae ahan work ita maater'a win I 
The bed of yon blue mountain at i earn 
IQian pour a darker tide than rain— 
TiM aM dudl oatch ita Uood-rad abain. 
And broadly on ita banka ahaU i^eam 

TIm steel of tlioae who-ahould be brothaiS|t 
Tea, thoae whom one fond parent nnraad 
Bhan meet in aferiie, like fianda aoonraad. 
And trample down the onoe loved flonn, 
WUle yet with breathing paaiion warn, 

Aa lieroely aa tbqr would another*a 1 *** 

Tlie moming atar sat dimly on 
The lii^kted eaatem horiaon — 
The deadly glare of lereUed gun 

Oame streaking through the twilig^BnB 

And naked to its reddest blaaa, 
A hundmd warriors sprang in view;: 

One dark red arm waa toaaed onilgh^ 



J 
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OiM giant shout oma bouwly thiongii 

The clangor and the charging oxy, 
Juat as across the aoattering gloom. 
Bed as the naked hand of Doom, 

The Bngliah ToUey hurtled by — 
The arm — the voice of Hefcacom I — 

One piercing shriek — one ▼engefol y«D, 
Sent like an arrow to the sky, 

Told when the honter-monaxch fUl I 



MOUNT A6IOCHOOK. 

The Indians supposed the White Mountains w«re the resi- 
dence of powerful spirits, and in consequence rarely ascended 



theuL 



Gray seBTCher of the upper air, 

There *8 smuhine on thy andent waOii 
A crown upon thy forehead bare, 

A flash upon thy waterfalls. 
A rainbow glory in the cloud 

Upon thine awful summit bowed, 
The radiant g^ost of a dead storm t 

And music from the leafy shroud 
Which swaHies in green tl^ giant fonn, 

Mellowed and softened from abovu 
Steals downward to the lowland ear. 

Sweet as the flrstf fond dream of low 
That melta upon the maiden's ear. 

The time has been, white giant, when 

Thy shadows veiled the red man*s homt 
And over crag and serpent den. 
And wild gorge where the steps of men 

In chase or battle might not come, 
The mountain ea^ bore on hi^ 

The wnWfim of the free of soul. 
And, midway in the fearful sky. 
Sent back the Indian battle cry. 

And answered to the thimder% TCiL 

The wigwam fires have all burned oai| 

The mooeaafai has left no trade ; 
Kor woU nor panther roam about 

The Saoo and the Merrimao. 
And thou, that lifteet up on U^ 
Thy mig^ity baxiiers to the sky, 

Art not the haunted mooit of old, 
Where on each crag of blasted stone 
Borne dreadful spirit found his throM^ 

And hid within the thksk dood fold, 
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BmvA mily In flw tlnmd«r*t enMk, 
Been onlj in tlM U^itaing't flMh, 
Wlm ommbled rock and rivea tan 
W«fe down bofora flM aTtfMMlM I 



Bo flBon that ipiilt movefeh tiMTO ; 

The d«i«l]«n of tlM vale an 4Mid I 
Ho Imnker't amw cImtm tlie air $ 

Ho diy laaf raaOaa to Ilia tnad. 
Ite palo4Ma dimba tiv tallMfe iw^ 
HIa iMiBda thy cxyatal gatea vnloek ; 
rram ateap to ateep hia naldaiia can, 
Ugjht lin^ifaig, like the afercama that ftA 
In mnalo down thy rocky wall. 
And only when their cardeaa traad 
liiya hare an Indian anrow-haad, 
Bpant and iocgetfol ol the deer, 
Thfaik of the race that peciahed lMn» 

Oh, aaoed to the Indian aeer. 

Gray altar of the men of old I 
Hot vainly to the Uatantaw ear 

The legenda of thy peat aie told, ^ 
Talea of the downward aweepinff flood, 
When bowed like reeda thy andant wood s 
Of armSd handa, and apeeteai fonna; 
Of gianta hi their leafy abroad. 
And Toioea caning long and kmd 
In the dread panaea of thy atomWi 
Wot atm within their cavemed boms 
Dwell the atnn^ goda of baathandGOil 



THE DBUNKASD TO HIS BOTTLE. 

I was ihiiiking of the temperance lyrics the great poet of 
Scotland might have written had he put his name to a pledge 
of abstinence, a thing unhappily unknown in his day. The 
result of my cogitation was this poor imitation of his dia- 
lect. 

Hoot I ~ danr ye dunr yeVa £Me again, 
Te aold black thief o* poxae an* braint 
Vbr fool diagraoe, for dool an' pain 

An' ahame I ban ye : 
Wae *a me, that e'er my lipa hare ta'ca 

Tour kiaa nncanny 1 

Vae mair, aold knave, without a ahiOkiP 
I^ keep a atarvin' wig^ free afeaalin' 
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Ta 11 Mn* mo hamewMd, blin* and neliii% 

Frae nightly swagger, 
Bjjr wall an* port my pathway feeUn% 

Wi' mony a stagger. 

Kae mair o* fighta that bmlae an* i«^«gU| , 
Hae mair o* nets my feet to tangle, 
Kae mair o' seDaeleee brawl an* wran|^ 

Wi* Men* an* wife too, 
Hae mair o* deavin* din an* jangle 

My feckless life through. 

Te thievin*, cheatin*, auld Oheap Jack, 
Peddlin' your poison brose, I oraok 
Tour banes agahut my ingle-back 

Wi' meikle pleasure. 
Deil mend ye i* his workshop black, 

E*en at his leisure 1 

I *I1 brak ye*re neck, ye foul auld slnaert 
I *I1 spill ye're bluid, ye vile beginner 
O* a* the ills an* aches that winna 

Quat saul an* body I 
Ole me hale breeks an* weelnqiread dlmiar^ 

Dentak*ye*retoddyl 

Kae mair wi* witches* broo gane gyte, 
Ole me anoe mair the auld delight 
O* sittin* wi* my bairns in sight, 

Ihe gude wife near, 
The weel-spent day, the peacefa* night» 

The momin* cheer I 

Cock a* ye*re helds, my bairns fu* glag, 
Hy winsome Robin, Jean, an* Ifeg, 
For food and claes ye shall na beg 

A doited daddie. 
Dance, auld wife, on your girl-day taf^ 

Te *Te foun* your laddie! 



THE FAIR QUAKERESS. 

She waa a fslr young girl, yet on her brow 

Ko pale pearl shone, a MawiUIi on the pun ^ 

And snowy lustre of its lining light, 

Ko radiant gem shone beautifully through 

The shadowing of her tresses, as a star 

Through the dark sky of mi<hiight ; and no wveslh 

Of COTsl circled on her queenly neck. 

In mockery of the glowhig cheek and lip, 

Whose hue the fairy guardian of the flowers 
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XlgM Mvw rivil whoB her deUotto tooA 



UnadoKiMd, 
flftve by bar yonttifDl ehuna, and with a gHb 
Oflipie M Krtan*b Mif, why torn to har 
The prood and gifted, and «ha T«nad in an 
Hie pageantry of fadiion r 

Bhebalhaot 
Mofed down tlia daaoa to mnaio, when tha ban 
la lighted ap Uka ennahfaa, and the thrill 
Of the light Tl6l and the maUow fiuta, 
And the deep tonaa of manhood, aoftaned dowB 
To veiy mnaio melt upon the ear. — 
She baa not nUnglad witti the hollow world 
Nor tampered with ita mockeriea, nnta aU 
The delicate pevoeptioBa of the heait, 
The famate modeaty, the watebfol aenaa 
Of maidan dignity, an loat within 
The maae of faabion and the dbi of orowda. 

Te* Beauty bath ita bomaga. Ktega have bowti 

Vhnn the tan majeaty of aaeient tbrcoea 

With a proatrated knee, yea, oaat aaida 

Tlia awfolneaa of time-created power 

For the lagardfol glancea of a chikL 

Tea, the high onea and powerful of Earth, 

The belmSd aona of Tictoiy, tlie gnt^ 

And acbooled pbiloaopbera, the giant man 

Of OTermaatering inteUeet, have tamed 

Each from the aeparate idol of bia high 

And vehement ambition for the low 

Idolatry of human lorelineaa ; 

And bartered the aablimity of mind. 

The godlike and oommandhig faitelleet 

Which nationa knelt to, ft»r a woman*a tear, 

A aoft4oned anawer, or a wanton*a amOa. 

And in the chaatened beauty of that 9y% 
And fai the beautiful play of that red lip» 
And in the quiet amile, and in the iroioe 
Sweet aa the tuneful greeting of a bird 
To the first flowers of apringtime, tbeia ia aaoTO 
Than the perfection of the painter*£ akiU 
Or 8tatnary*a moulding. Mind ia thera, 
The pure and holy attribntea of aoul, 
The seal of yirtue, the exceeding graoa 
Of meekTHwa blended with a maiden pride ; 
Kor deem ye that beneath the gentle amile, 
And the calm temper of a chaatened mind 
Ho warmth of paasion kindlea, and oo tida 
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Of quick and eameat feeling courses on 

Vrom the wann heart's pulsations. There are qninfi 

Of deep and pure affection, hidden now. 

Within that quiet bosom, which but wait 

The thrilling of some kindly touch, to flow 

Like waters from the Desert-rook of old. 



BOUYAB. 

A dbfB It wailing from the Gulf of storm-Texed Hexioo, 
To where throuf^ Pampas* solitudes the mighty rivers flow ; 
The dark Biema hear the aound, and from each mountain lift, 
Where Andes and Oolrdilleras their awful summits lift, 
Where Gotopaxi's flery «ye glares redly upon heaven, 
And Ghimboiaso's shattered peak the upper sky has riven ; 
From mount to mount, from wave to wave, a wild and l<Hig 
A sob that shakea Uke bar earthquakes the startled continent I 

A light dies out, a life Is sped — the hero's at whose word 
The nations started as from sleep, and girded on the sword; 
The victor of a hundred fields where Uood waa poured like rain, 
And Freedom's loosened avalanche hurled down the hosts (rf Spain, 
The eagle soul on Jnnfan's slope who showed his shouting men 
A grander ai|^ than Balboa saw from wave-washed Darien, 
As from the snows with battle red died out the sinkhig sun. 
And tatoad and vast beneath him hqr a world for freedom won. 

How died that victor? In the field with baanen o*er him thrown, 

With tmmpeta in his filing ear, hj charging squadrons blown. 

With aoatteied f oemen flying fast sod fearfully before him. 

With shoots of triumph swelling round and bnve men banding o*«r him? 

Hot on hia fields of victory, nor in hia council hall. 

The worn and sorrowing leader heard the inevitable calL 

Akne he perished In the land he saved from slavery's ban, * 

Maligned and doubted and denied, a broken-hearted man I 

Kow let the Kew World's bannen droop above the fallen ohiet, 
And let the mountaineer's dark eyes be wet with tean of grief t 
For slandar'a stfang, for envy's Uss, for friendship hatred grown, 
Can fnnaral pomp, and toiling bell, and priestly mass atone f 
Better to leave nmnooined the dead than wrong men while thay live ; 
What if the Strang man failed or erred, could not hia own forglva ? 
O people freed \xy him, repent above your hero's bier : 
The sole feBoane of late nmone is now his tomb to rear I 



ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA. 

Isabella, Infanta of Parma, and consort of Joseph of Ans- 
triai predicted her own death, immediately after her mar- 
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riage with the Emperor. Amidst the gayety and splendor 
of Vienna and Presburg, she was Teserved and mehmcholj ; 
•he believed that Heaven had given her a view of the fntare« 
and that her child, the namesake of the great Maria The- 
lesa, would perish with her. Her prediction was fulfilled. 

liidife the ]»1m6 bowers of HongKry, imperial FlraebaiK's pride. 

With the noble bom and beentlfnl lewmbled at her aide, 

She stood beneath the snnuner heatena, the aoft wind aigiiinf on. 

Stirring the green and arching boni^ like dancera in the amu 

The beautiful pomegranate flower, the anowy orange bloom, 

The lotua and the trailing vine, the roae'a meek perfume, 

TIm willow croaaing with ita green aome atatne'a marble hair, 

▲11 that might ohaim the freah young aenae, or light the aool, waa then I 

But ahe, a monareh^a treaaured one, leaned gkwmOy apart. 
With her dark eyea tearfully cast down, and a ahadow on her heart 
Young, beautiful, and dearly knred, what Borrow hath ahe known? 
Are not the hearta and aworda of all held aaoied as her own? 
Is not her lord the Unglieat in bettle-field or tower T 
The wisest in the GOuncQ-hall, the gayest in the bower? 
Is not his lore as full sod deep as hia own Danube's tide ? 
And wherefore in her princely home weeps Isabel hia bride? 

She raised her Jewelled hand, and flung her veiling tresaes back, 
Bathfm ita anowy tapering within their glos^ black. 
A tear fell on the orange leaves, rich gem and mimic bloosom, 
And fringed robe shook fearfully upon her sighing bosom. 
** Smile on, smile on,** she murmured low, *' for all is Joy around. 
Shadow and sunshine, stainleas sky, soft airs, and blossomed ground. 
*Tis meet the light of heart should smile, when nature's smUe is fair. 
And melody and fragrance meet, twin sisters of the air. 

** But aak me not to ahare with you the beauty of the scene, 
The fountain-fall, mosaic walk, and breadths of tender green ; 
And pdnt not to the mild Uue sky, or glorious summer sun, 
I know how very fair is all the hand of God has done. 
The hlUs, the sky, the sunlit cloud, the waters leaping forth. 
The swaying trees, the scented flowers, the dark green robes of eaitli,'^ 
I love them well, but I have learned to turn aside from all. 
And nevermore my heart must own their sweet but fatal thralL 

** And I could love the noble one whose mighty name I bear. 
And closer to my breaking heart his princely image wear, 
And I could love our sweet young flower, unfolding day by day. 
And taste of that unearthly joy which mothera only uay, » 
But what am I to cling to these ?— A voice is in my ear, 
A shadow lingers at my aide, the death-wail and the bier I 
The cold and starleaa night of Death where day may never t 
The silence and f orgetfulness, the sleep that hath no dream 1 
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* O 4od, to Imtb this fair bright world, and more than all to know 
The nunment when the Spectral One aball strike hia fearful Uow \ 
To know the day, the very hour, to feel the tide roll on, 
To ihndder at the gloom before and weep the aunahine gone ; 
To ooont the daya, the few ahort daya, of light and love and brarth 
Between me and the noisome grave, the voioeleas home of death I 
▲las I — if feeling, knowing thia, I muimnr at nqr doom, 
Lefe not thy frowning, O my Ck)d I lend darkness to the tomb. 

''Oh, I haTO borne my spirit ap, and amllBd amidst the chill 
Bemamfaraooe of my oertain doom which lingers with me stUl; 
I would not dond my fair child*s brow, nor let a tear-drop dim 
The eye that met my wedded lord^s, lest it should sadden him; 
But there are momenta whoi the strength of feeling must have wajl 
Ihat hidden tide of unnamed woe nor fear nor love can stay. 
Smile on, smile on, light-hearted ones I Tour sun of Joy is high i 
Smile on, and leave the doomed of Heaven alone to weep and die I ** 

A funeral chant waa wailing through Yienna*8 holy pile, 
A coiBn with its gorgeous pall waa borne along the aisle ; 
The drooping il^pi of many lands waved slow above the dead, 
A mighty band <rf moumera came, a king waa at ita head, — 
A yootiiful king, with mournful tread, and dim and tearful eye ; 
He scarce had dreamed that one so pure as his fair bride could die. 
And sad and long above the throng the funeral anthem rung: 
**Moazn for the hope of Austria! Mourn for the loved and yoong I ** 

ne waiL went up from other lands, the vaUeya of the Hun, 
lUr Fkrma wltk ita orange bowers, and hills of vine and son| 
Hm Uliea of imperial IVsaaa drooped as the sound went by. 
The long lament of cloistered Spain waa mingled with the oij* 
The dwellers in Golomo*s halls, the Slowak at his cave, 
Tlie bowed at the Escurial, the Magyar stoutly brave. 
An wept the early stricken flower ; and still the anthem nag: 
** Mourn fbr the pride of Austria 1 Mourn for the loved and yoong I** 



THE FRATRICIDE. 

He stood on the brow of the well-known hill. 
Its few gray oaks moan*d over him stai; 
The last of that forest which cast the gloom 
Of ita siiadow at eve o'er his childhood's home; 
And the beantifnl valley beneath him Uy 
With its quivering leaves, and its streama at plaj, 
And the sunshine over it all the while 
Like the golden shower of the Eastern isle. 

He knew the rock with its fingering vine, 
And its gray top tooch'd by the slant sunshine, 
And tlie delicate stream which crept beneath 
Soft as the flow of an infant's bnath) 
.IT. 28 
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And fhe flowm wUch iMB'd tQ tba Wflrt wlDd*s i%|^ 
r Mch ripple whlob fttded hf ; 



"Wot tbe ▼Mont ol childhood age triiiirwl wtfL 

Why ehook the old man m hie eye gteaeed down 
That nariow nriiie where fhe rade dllb frown. 
With tlwlr dMggy browa and their teefeh of atone, 
▲nd their grim ahede back franft the eunli^ thioimr 
What law he theve laTO the dreary glan, 
Where the rfiy ftn erept franft the «ye of BMB, 
And the greet owl aet on the leafy limb 

tlookonhfanr 



VIs'd, glaeey, and abrange wee that old niaa*aey% 

Aa if a epectre were ■taallng by, 

And gland It atm on that narrow deD 

Where thicker and browner the twilight fell; ' 

Tet at efeiy eigh of the iltfDl wind, 

Or atirring of laatee in the wood behind, 

Hie wQd glance wander'd the landenepe o'er, 

Xhan flz*d on that deaolnte dell once more. 

Oh, who ehan teU of the thou^ite whkh m 
Through the diiaied brain of that grey old man? 
Bia chUdhood^a home, and hie fether*« toil. 
And hie liater'e Uaa, and hie motlier*a anile, 
And hie brother's langhter and gameeome mlrtli« 
At the ffflage ichool and the winter hearth ; 
The beantlfal thoughta of hia early time, 
Sre hia heart grew dark wMi tta later crtane. 

And darker and wilder hie rUona came 
Of the deedly fend and the midnight flame, 
Of fhe Indian's knife with ita stongfater red. 
Of the ghaatly forms of the ecalpleas deed. 
Of hia own fierce deeda in that f earfnl hour 
When the terrible Brandt wee forth In power, 
And^ olaq>'d his handa o'er hia burning eye 
To shadow the Tiston which glided by. 

It came with the roah of the batt l e e tor m— 
WKh a brother'a ahaken and kneding form. 
And hia prayer for life when a brother's arm 
Waa lifted above him for mortal harm. 
And the fiendish cone, and the green of deeth. 
And the welUng of blood, and the gargling brea thy 
And the acalp torn off whDe each nenre could feel 
The wrenching hand and the Jagged atoel I 

And the old man groan'd — for he aaw, ag«hl» 
The mangled oorae of hia 1 
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JL« it lay when hU hand had hnil'd tt tk«^ 
At the ahadow'd foot of that feaxfol i^l 
And it zoM erect, with the death*pang grim, 
And pointed ita bloodied linger at him I 
And hia heart grew cold — and the ourae of Oaia 
BornM like a fire in the old num*B brain. 

Oh, had he not seen that apeotre riae 
On the Uue of the cold Canadian aUea? 
Vkom the lakea which aleep in the ancient woodt 
It had riaen to whiiqper ita tale of Uood, 
And fo]low*d hia baik to the aombre ahote, 
And glared hy night through the wigwam doors 
And here, on hia own familiar hill, 
It roae on hia haunted Tiaion atilll 

Whoae oorae waa that which the morrow*a aan, 
Through the openhig bougha, look*d calmly on? 
There were thoee who bent o*er that rigid faoa 
Who wen in ita darkened linea might trace 
The featnrea of him who, a traitor, fled 
Vhnn a brother whose blood himaelf had abed. 
And there, on the apot where he strangely died, 
Tbqr made the grave of the IVatricide 1 



ZSABEIt* 

I do not lore thee, iMbel, and yet thou art moat ftOr I 
I know the tempting of thy lipa, the witchcraft of thy hair, 
The winsome smile that might beguile the shy bird ftam hiafcraai 
Bat from their qpelll know ao well, I shake my manhood free. 

I might have loved thee, laabd; I know I shoidd if anghft 
Of aU thy worda and waya had told of one miselflah thought ; 
If through the doud of fashion, the pictured veQ of art, 
One caaual ilaah had Iwoken warm, earnest from the hairt. 

But words are idle, Isabel, and if I praiae or bhune, 
Oroheerorwam,itma*taranot; thyliftowQlbetha«fli«| 
Btffl free to uae, and stQl abuae, unmindful of the hann. 
The fatal gift of beaoty, the power to ohooae and oham* 

Then go thy way, fair Isabel, nor heed that from thy iraln 
A doubtful f (dlower falls away, enough will etm remain. 
But what the long-reboking years may bring to them or thee 
No prophet and no propbefa sen am I to gueas or see. 

I do not lore thee, Isabel ; I would aa soon put on 
A erown of slender frost-work beneath the heated sun. 
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Or chaM flM winds of mmimar, or tnut the dotpfaif wm^ 
Or loaa upon a ahadow as think of loving thaa. 

STANZAS. 

Bind up thy tioiBut, thoa beautiful one, 

Of brown in tlie shadow and gold in the son I 

Tree should tlieir delicate lustre be tlirown 

0*er a forehead more pure than tiie Parian stone; 

Shaming the light of those Orient pearls 

Which bind o'er its whiteness thy soft wreathing anil. 

Smile, for thy glance on the mirror is thrown. 
And the face of an angel is meeting thine ownl 
Beautiful creature, I marrel not 
That thy cheek a loreUer tint hath canvht ; 
And the kindling light of thine eye hath told 
Of a dearer wealth than the miser*s goUL 

Away, away, there is danger here I 
A terrible phantom is bending near ; 
Ghastly and sunken, his rayleas eye 
Scowls on thy lovelineas scomfuUy, 
With no human look, with no human breathf 
He stands beside thee, the haunter, Death I 

Fly ! but, alasl he will follow stOl, 
Like a moonlight shadow, beyond thy will ; 
In thy noonday walk, in thy midnight deep^ 
Close at thy hand wiU that phantom keep ; 
Still in thine ear shall his whispers be ; 
Woe, that such phantom should follow tiiee I 

In the lighted hall where the dancera go, 

Like beautiful spirits, to and fro ; 

When thy fair arms glance in their stafaileBi whlti^ 

Like ivory bathed in still moonlight ; 

And not one star in the holy sky 

Hath a clearer light than thhie own blue eye I 

Oh, then, eyen then, he will follow thee, 
As the ripple follows the bark at sea ; 
In the soften*d light, hi the tnmhig dance. 
He will ilz on thine his dead, cold glance ; 
The chill of his breath on thy cheek shall lingei^ 
And thy warm Uood shrink from his icy fiogerf 

And yet there is hope. Embrace it now. 
While thy soul is open as thy brow ; 
While thy heart is fresh, while its feelhigs stOl 
Gush clear as the unsoil*d mountahi-rill t 
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And thy imfleB are free aa the airs of spring, 
Greeting and blessing each breathing thing. 

When the after cares of thy life shall come, 
When the bud shaU wither before its bloom | 
When thy sool is sick of the emptiness 
And changeful fashion of human bliss ; 
When the weary torpor of blighted feeling 
Oyer thy heart as ioe is stealing ; 

Then, when thy spirit is tum*d above, 
By the mild rebuke of the Ghastener's love ; 
When the hope of that joy in thy heart is stirr'd, 
Which eye hath not seen, nor ear hath heard, 
Then win that phantom of darkness be 
GladoMS, and promise, and bliss to thM. 



MOGG MEGONE. 

This poem was commenced in 1830, but did not i 
its present shape until four years after. It deab with the 
border strife of the early settlers of eastern New England 
and their savage neighbors ; but its personages and incidents 
are mainly fictitious. Looking at it, at the present time, it 
suggests tiie idea of a big Indian in his war-paint strutting 
about in Sir Walter Scott's plaid. 

PABT I. 

Who stands on that clilT, like a figure of stone, 

Unmoring and tall in the light of the sky, 

Where the spray of the cataract sparkles on hi^ 
Lonely and sternly, save Hogg Megone ?t 
Close to the verge of the rock is he. 

While beneath him the Saoo its work is doing, 
Harrying down to its grave, the sea, 

And alow through the rock its pathway hewing! 
Var down, tlmmgfa the mist of tiie falling river, 
Whidi rises np like an inoenae ever, 
The spUntered points of the eiags are Bean, 
With water howling and vexed between, 
WhOe the sooophig whirl of the pool beneath 
Seems an open throat, with its granite teeth I 

But Mogg Megone never trembled yet 
Wherever his eye or his foot vras set. 
He is watchful: each form in the moonlight dim. 
Of rock or of tree, is seen of him : 
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BallilMM; Mtth waiid fron afnr b OMiglil^ 
The fyatott ■faiver of Iflirf and limb : 
Bat be sees not the wateza, which foam and ft^ 
Whoee moonlit qpngr baa hie moooarin wet, — 
And the roar of their niaUi«, be bean it nok 

The moonUght, throng b the open boi^ 

Of the gnarrd beech, wboee naked root 

Goila like a aerpent at bia foot, 
IWa, checkered, on the Indian'a brow. 
Hia bead ia bare, aave only where 
Wavea In the wfaid one lock of hair, 

Beauiiod for him, wboe^rbebe, 
Xore mighty than Megona in atrifa, 

When breaat to breaat and knee to knee^ 
Above the fallen waRior*alife 
Oleama, quick and keen, the acalpingJcnifei 

Xegonehath bia knifb and hatchet an4 gm. 
And bia gaudy and taaaelled Uanket on : 
Hia knife hafch a handle with gold inbOd, 
And magic worda on ita poliahed bbMie, — 
T waa the gift of Caatine* to Mogg M^oiie, 
For a Kalp or twain fr<mi the Tengeea torn: 
Hia gun waa the gift of the Ikmrntine, 

And Hodocawando*a wiTea had atnmg 
The bnuM and the beada, which tinkle mftd ifaini 
On the poliahed breach, and broad bright line 

Of beaded wampum around it bung. 

What aeekaMegone? Hia foea are near,— 

Oxey Jocelyn*a* eye la never deeping. 
And the garriaon Ugbta are bumbag clear. 

Where PhUUpa* "» luen their watch are keepii«. 
Let him hie him away through the dank riTer fog, 

Never ruatling the bongba nor diaplartng the rocka, 
For the eyea and the eara whioh are watching for 

Are keener than thoae of the wolf or the fox. 



He atarta, — there *a a ruatle among the leavaa s 

Another, — the dick of hia gun ia beard I 
A footatep,— U it the atep of Cleavea, 

With Indian blood on hia Bngliah aword? 
Steala Hamum^^ down from the aanda of Yoiki 
With band of iron and foot of cork? 
Haa Scamman, Tened in Indian wile. 
For Toigeanoe left bis Tine-bung iale?^ 
Hark I at that whistle, soft and low. 

How lights the eye of Mbgg Hegone 1 
A amlle gleema o'er his dusky brow, — 

••Boon weloQne, Johnny Bonitoal" 
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Out itept, with cautiona foot and doirf 
And quick, keen glances to and fro. 

The hunted outlaw, Boniton i >* 
A low, lean, swarthy man is he, 
With blanket-garb and buskined knee, 

And naught of English fashion on ; 
For he hates the race from whence he ipmiig, 
And he couches his words in the Indian tooguflb 

** Hush, — let the Sachem's Toice be weak ; 
The watex^rat shall hear him speak, — 
The owl shall whoop in the white man's ear, 
That Mogg Megone, with his scalps, is here 1** 
He pauses, — dark, over cheek and brow, 
A flush, as of shame, is stealing now : 

«« Sachem I " he' says, "let me have the land, 
Which stretches away upon either hand. 
As far about as my feet can stray 
In the half of a gentle summer's day. 

From the leaping brook i^ to the Saoo river,— 
And the fair-haired girl, thou hast sought of mai 
Shall sit in the Sachem's wigwam, and be 
The wife of Mogg Megone forever." 

There 's a sudden light in the Indian's glance, 

A moment's trace of powerful feeling. 
Of lore or triumph, or both perchance. 

Over his proud, calm features stealing. 
"The words of my father are very good ; 
He shall have the land, and water, and wood; 
And he who harms the Sagamore John, 
Shan feel the knife of Mogg Megone ; 
But the fawn of the Tengees shall sleep on my breast^ 
And the bird of the dealing shall sing in my nest.'* 

<«But, fMiherl" — and the Indian's hand 

Falls gently <m the white man's aim, 
And with a smUe as shrewdly bland 

As the deep voice is slow and calm, — 
• Where is my father's singing-bird, — 

The sunny eye, and sunset hair? 
I know I have my father's word. 

And that his word is good and fair ; 

But will my fMher tell me where 
Megone shall go and look for his bride ?«- 
For he sees her not by her father's side.'* 

The dark, stem eye of Boniton 
Flashes over the features of Mogg Megone, 
In one of those glances which search within; 

But the stolid calm of the Indian alone 
lUnnaini where the trace of emotion has been. 
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"DoMtteaMlNm doubt r Lst him fo wUlina, 
And tha eyM o< the BflclMBi hit bride ahdl M*.** 



Oratloni and aioir, with pwaet oft, 
And wstolifiil ograt «ad wbiipan Mft, 
Tho twain are ■tMling thioa^ the wood, 
liMTing the downward-nuhinf flood, 
Whoae deep and Bolonm roar beliind 
Grows fainter on tlie ereninf wind. 

Bark I — Is that the angry howl 

Of the wolf, the Uns among ? ^ 
Or tho hootfaqr of the owl. 

On his leaf 7 oradle swoqg ? — 
Qidokly glancing, to and fro, 
listening to eeoh aoond tiiey go 
Boond the oohnuas of the pine, 

indistinct, in shadow, seemfa« 
Uke soma old and pfflared shrfaie ; 
With the soft mftd white "»^»«-*«»»fa^ 
Boond the f ollsge-traoery shed 
Of each oolnmn's branoliing head. 
For its hm^ of worrii^ gleamingl 
And the soonds awakened there. 

In tlie pine-leaTea flne and smaD, 

Boft and sweetly wmslcal, 
By the fli«erB of the air. 
For the anthem's dying fsU 
lingering nmnd some temple's walll 
Niche and oomioe round and roond 
Wailing like the i^ost of soond I 
Is not Nature's worahip thus, 

Co ss el ees erer, going on? 
Hath it not a roice for as 

In the thunder, or the tone 
Of the lesf-harp faint and smaD, 

Bpeaking to the unsealed ear 

Words of Uended lo^e and fear, 
Of the mighty Soul of all ? 

Nanght had the twafai of thoughts like these 
As they wound along through the crowded tnea, 
Where never had rung the axeman's stroke 
On the gnarlSd trunk of the rough-barked oak;<« 
Climbing the dead tree's mossy log, 

Breaking the mesh of the bramble ihie. 

Turning aside the wild grapeyine, 
And lightly crossing the quaking bog 
Whose surface shakes at the leap of the frog. 
And out of whose pools the ghostly fog 

Creeps into the chill moonshine I 

Tet, even that Indian's ear had heard 
She preaching of the Holy Word : 
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8aiMih6lauitecket*8 iale of sand 
Wm onoe hia father's hunting land, 
Where zealous Hiacoomea » itood, ^ 
The wild apoetle of the wood,' 
Shook from hia soul the fear of harm, 
And trampled on the Powwaw*8 ohann \ 
Until the wiaard*8 curaea hong 
Buapended on hia palqring tongue, 
And the fierce warrior, grim and tall, 
Trembled before the forest FMil 1 

A cottage hidden in the wood,— 

Bed through ita aeama a light ia glowing, 
On rock and bough and tree-trunk rude, 

A narrow luatre throwing. 
** Who *a there ? ** a clear, firm Toloe demandsi 

** Hold, Ruth, — *t ia I, the Sagamore I ** 
Quick, at the anmmona, hasty handa 

Uncloae thtf-bolted door ; 
And on the outlaw*8 daughter ahine 
The flaahea of the kindled pine. 

Tall and erect the maiden stands. 
Like aome young prieateaa of the wood. 
The f reebom child of Solitude, 
And bearing atill the wild and rude, 

Tet noble trace of Nature'a handa. 

Her dark brown cheek haa caught ita atalB 

More from the aunahine than the rain; 

Tet, where her long fair hair ia parting, 

A pure white brow into light ia atartlng; 

And, where the folda of her blanket acTer, 

Are neck and a boaom aa white as erer 

The foom-wreatha riae on the leaping TiT«r. 

But in the canvulalTe quiTer and grip 

Of the muaclea around her Uoodleaa lip. 
There te aometUng pafaiful and sad to see; 

And her eye has a glance more sternly wild 

Than even that of a forest chUd 
In ita f earleaa and untamed freedom ahoold bt. 

Tet, seldom in hall or court an seen 

So queenly aform and ao noble amien, 
Aa freely and smiling she welcomes them there, «• 

Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone : 

♦* Pray, father, how does thy hunting fare? 
And, Sachem, say, —does Soamman wear. 
In spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own ? •♦ 
Hurried and li^ht is the maiden's tone ; 

But a fearful meaning lurka within 
Her glance, aa it qnestiona the eye of Uegooe, — 

An awful meaning of guflt and sin I — 
The Indian hath opened hia blanket, and there 
HsDgs a human scalp by iU long damp hair t 
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lBaMloai,glaM!r, 
Hm «Dlaifliif efe b 
A* if thrt medb of pals browB Mr 

Had power to eli«^» Kk 
■tm M tbo iHKfnl looks wUek 



Tboi 

With fluoh ft look] 
Ibo fatttuM o< tbo bloodiiW head, 
80 lookod tbo mad Moor OB Uo dn^ 
Or the youitf Oaad •• aho stood, 
0*er4sbblod with ft fathsHs blood I 

Look I --fMlliv SMtts that froBMB I 
It BiOfss that mftrtio oonntswmns, 
As if ftt oaos wttUn Inr strovs 
Pity with duune, and hats with lovft. 
Ths Past recftUa ita Jqj and pain, 
Old mamorisa rias bofoio bar taraia, — 
Ths lipa which lore'a embnwsa msti 
The hand har tears of partiftg wot» 
The Toioe wImms pleading tonea hegoOad 
The pleaaed ear of the f oiest-child, — 
And teara aha maj no move repraaa 
Boreal her lingexiag t 

Oh.1 

If ore deep and dazfc than manhood naj \ 
Bat when the mockery of Finte 

Hath left Bervmge ita choaen way, 
And the fell curse, which years have nnisedi 
Fun on the apoiler*8 head hath burst,— 
When all her wrong, and shame, and pain, 
Boms fleroely tm his heart and brain, — 
Still lingers something of the spell' 

Whkh bound her to the traitor's boaom,— 
StiU, toidat the Tongeful iirea of hell, 

8enia iowem of old affection Uoaaom. 



John Boniton*s eyebrows together are i 
ynOi a fierce expression of wrath and aooot- 
He hoarsely whispers, " Kuth, beware I 

Is this the thne to be phtying the f ool, — 
Crying over a paltry lock <^ hair, 

like a love-sick girl at school ?— 
Curse 00 it ! — an Indian can see and hear : 
Away, — and prepare our evening cheer I *' 

"Bxm keenly the Indian is watching now 
Her teaxfol ^ye and her varying brow, — 
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With ft lerpeat eye, whJcli UndtoB and bums, 

Like ft fiery atar in tlie upper air : 
On aire and daughter his fierce glance tuma : — 

** Haa my old white father a acalp to apaze ? 

For hia young one loyea the pale brown hair 
Of tiie acalp of an Bn^^iah dog far more 
Ihaa Mogg M^gooe, or hia wigwam floor ; 

CK>,— Moggiawiae: he will keep hia laad, — 

And Sagamore John, when he fMa with hia hMid« * 

Shall miaa hia acalp where it grew before.*' 

The mom«nt*a guet of grief ia gone, — 

The lip ia clenched, — the teara are atOl, — 
God pity thee, Buth Boniton I 

With what a atrength of will 
Are natore'a f eeUnga in thy breaat, 
Aa with an iron hand, repreaaed 1 
And how, upon that nameleaa woe. 
Quick aa the pulae can come and go, 
While ahakes the nnateadfliat knee, and yet 
The boeom heavea, —the eye ia wet, — 
Haa thy dark aplrit power to atay 
The heart'a wild onrreot on ita way ? 

And whence that baleful atrength of guOie, 
Which over that atill woxking brow 
And tearful ^e and cheek can throw 

The mockery of a amile ? 
Warned I7 her fatber'a Uackentaig frown, 
With one atrong efFort cmahing down 
Grief, hate, remorae, ahe meeta again 

The aaTage murderer*a aullen gaie, 

And acareely look or tone betraya 
How the heart atziyea beneath ita chain. 

** la the Sachem angry, —angry with Ruth, 
Becanae ahe criea with an ache in her tooth,** 
Which would make a Sagamore Jump and cry, 
And look about with a woman*a eye ? 
Bo, — Buth wiU ait in the Sachem*a door 
And braid the mate for hia wigwam floor, 
And brofl hia fiah mid tender fawn. 
And weave hia wampom, and grind hia com, — 
For ahe lovea the brave and the wiae, mftd none 
Are braver aad wiaer than Hogg Hegone I " 

The IndiBn*a brow b dear once more : 

With grave, calm face, and half -ehnl eg% 
He aita up6n the wigwam fioor. 

And watchea Buth go by. 
Intent upon her houaehold care ; 

And ever and anon, the while, 
Or on the maiden, or her fare, 
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Wbioii ■nwkn in gntef ul promiM tliMt, 
jMtowi hia quiet uaSlm. 



Ah, Mogg Magone I— what drMOM am t 
Bat (lioae which h>v»*a own iaudaa drav,— > 
The aom of Indian happinaaa I — 

A wigwam, where the waim a nn a hina 

Looka in among the grovea of pine, — 

A atnem, whare, roand thj light eaaoe, 

Iha tiottt and aOmon dart hi view, 

And the fair girl, before thee now, 

Bpraeding thy mat with hand of ano«r» 

Or plying, in the dewa of mom. 

Her hoe amidat thy patoh of oom, 

Or offering up, at eve, to thee. 

Thy birchen diah of hominy 1 

From the rode board of Boniton, 

Yeniaon and aaoootaah have gone,'* 

For long thaee dwellera of the wood 

Hftve felt the gnawing want of food. 

But untaatod of Buth ia the frugal oheer,— 

With head averted, yet reedy ear. 

She atanda by the aide of her auafcere aire, 

Feeding, at timea, the unequal lire 

With the yeUow knota of the pitoh-pine tree, 

Whoae flaring light, aa they khidle, falla 

On the cottage-roof, and iU black log walla, 

And over ita inmatea three. 

From Sagamore Boniton's hunting flaak 
The fire-water buma at the lip of Mcgone: 
**WI11 the Sachem hear what hia father ahaU aakt 
WOl he make hia aiark, that it may be known, 
On the apeaking-leaf , that be givea the hmd, 
From the Sachem*8 own, to hia father's hand ? ** 
The fire-water ahinea in the Indian's eyea, 
Aa be risea, the white man's bidding to do l 

* WuttamuttttU— weekan I " Mogg is wise, — 

For the water he drinka is strong and new,— 
Mogg*s heart is great I —will he shut his band. 
When his fMher asks for a little land ? ** — 
With unsteady fingers, the Indian has drawn 

On the parchment the ahape of a hunter's bow, 

* Boon water, — boon water, — Sagamore Jobn I 

WuttamutUta,— weekani our hearts will grow I** 
He drinks yet deeper, — be mutters low, — 
He reels on bis bear-skin to and fro,— 
His bead falls down on his naked breast, — 
He strug^es, and sinks to a drunken rest 

^' Humph — drunk as a beast ! "—and Boniton's brow 
Is darker than ever with evil thought — 
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^Xh8 fool has ligiMdhiiwBmnt; bat how 

And when ihall the deed be wrought? 
Speak, Bath I why, what the devU ia there, 
To fix thy gase in that empty air ? — 
Speak, Bath I by my soul, if I thought that tear, 
Which ahames thya^ and our purpose here, 
Were abed for that curaed and pale-faced dog, 
Whoae green aoalp hanga from the belt of Mogg, 

And whoae beaatly aoul ia in Satan^a keeping, -^ 
Thia—thia t '* —he daahea hia hand upon 
The rattling atock of hia loaded gun, — 

"Should aend thee with him to do thy weeping 1" 

«ni«h6r 1*'— the eye of Boniton 

Sinka at that low, aepulchral tone. 

Hollow and deep, aa it were spoken 
By the unmo^ing tongue of death, — 

Or from aome atatue*a lipa had broken, — 
A aound without a breath I 
••Father I —my life I yalue leas 

Than yonder fool hia gaudy dreas ; 

And how it enda it mattera not. 

By heart-break or by rifle-ehot ; 

But apare awhile the acolf and threat, — 

Our bnaineaa ia not flniahed yet.** 

*• I^ne, true, my girl, — I only meant 
To draw up again tiie bow unbent. 
Harm thee, my Buth I I only aought 
To frighten off thy gloomy thought ; 
Come, — let*abefriendat** He aeeka to daqp 
Hia danghter*a cold, damp hand hi his. 
Both startles from her father's grasp, 
Aa if each nerve and muacle felt, 
InstinctiTely, the touch of guilt, 
Through all their subtle aympathies. 

He pointa her to the deeping Mogg : 
'*Wliat ahall be done with yonder dog? 
P^^™*** ia dead, and revenge ia thine, — 
The deed is signed and the land is mine ; 
And tills drunken fool is of use no more. 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth, 
*T were Christian mercy to finish him, Buth, 
Now, while he lies like a beast on our floor, ^ 
If not for tUne, at least for his sake. 
Bather than let the poor dog awake 
To drain my flask, and claim as his bride 
Such a forest devil to run by liis side, — 
Such a Wetuomanit >> as thou wouldst make ! " 

He laughs at his Jest Hush— what ia there?— 
The aleeping Indian ia striving to rise. 



J 
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WItfa hii knifs in lib knd, md glaitef eyM r^ 
« Wach I — Mogf wUl haTt thA pato4we*a hftir, 
Vor hit knife is ahupi and hia flngen oHi halp 
Iha liair to poU and Um akin to pael, — 
Lak liim eiy lika a woman and twiafe lika an eal, 

Tha gi«a* Oi^tain Boanman mnat kMe hla aoalp f 
And Both, wlMD die aaaa it, iludl danoa witii Mogg." 
Hia agraa an flxad, — bat hia Upa draw in, — 
With alow, hoano ohookla, and Handldi grint- 
And ha rinka afain, Uka » aaMalaai log. 



But aha gaaaa down on the mnidBrer, 
Whoae brokan and drnamfiiT almnbora tell 
Too maoh for her ear of that deed of helL 
Bheaaea the knife, with iU daughter red, 
And the dark ihigerB danching the beanUn bed I 
What thooghto of honor and madneai whlri 
Through the bandng brain of that fallan gid I 

John Boniton lifta hiagnn to hia eye, 

Ita moide ia oloaa to the Indian*aear,— 
But he dropa it agafaL ** Some one may be nigh, 

And I would not that even the wolvaa ahoold hear. " 
Be diawa hia knife from ita daoMlkin belt, — 
Ita edge with hia Itaigeva ia dowly fdt $ — 
Knaelfag down on one knee, \ff the Indian*a ddsi 
fftom his throat he opena the blanket wide ; 
And twice or thrfoe be faebly eaaays 
A tiembUng hand with the knife to lalaa. 

••I oannot,** — ha miittera, ^ •« did he not savn 
Mj life from a cold and wintry grave. 
When the atorm oame down from Agioochodk, 
And the north>wind howled, and the trae^opa diook,- 
And I atrove, fai the drifta of the nuhfaig snow, 
Tm my kneea grew weak and I ooold not go, 
And I fdt the oold to my vitals oxeep. 
And my heart*a blood atiifen, and poises sleepf 
I oannot strike him— Both Boniton I 
In the Devil*s name, teU me — w^mt *a to be dooBf ** 

Oh, when the soul, onoe poie and Ui^ 
la strioken down from yiztae*a sky, 
As, with the downcast star of mora, 
Some gems of light an with it drawn, 
And, through its night of darknoss, play 
Some tokena of its primal day. 
Some lofty feelings Unger stiU, — 

The strength to dare, the nerve to meek 

Whatever threatens with defaat 
ItoaU-indomitaUe will 1 — 
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Bat laoki tlM mean of mind and hewli 
' Thoni^ eagw f or tbfB gain* of oiIbm, 
Or, mt Ids ohown place and time, 
The itrength to bear his evil part s 
And, ahielded by Us vezy Vice, 
~ I from Grime t^ Gowardioe. 



'^ Both starts erect, —with bloodshot «9^ 

And lips drawn tight across her teeth, 

Bhowfaig their looked embraoe beneath. 

In the red flreligfat : " Mogg must die 1 

Give me the knUe ! *' The outlaw turns. 

Shuddering in heart and limb aw^y, — 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire buns. 

And he sees on the wall strange shadows plagv 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 
Are dimly pictured in light and shade, 

Fhmging down in the darkness. Hark, that eiy 
Again — and again — he sees it fall. 
That shadowy arm down the lighted waUl 
He hears quick footsteps— a shape flits by-* 
The dpor on its rusted hinges creaks : ^ 
*>Bath— daughter Buth t ** the ouUaw shrieks. 
But no Bonnd comes back, — he is standhag akOB 
^y the mangled corse of Hogg Megone 1 



PART H. 

*Tis morning o^er Korridgewock, — 
On tree and wigwam, wave and rook. 
Bathed hi the autumnal sunshine, stinad 
At faiterrals by breese and Urd, 
And wearing all the hues which glow 
lb heaven's own pure and perfect bow, 

That glorious picture of the air. 
Which summer's light-robed angel forms 
On the dark ground of fading Btonma, 

inth pencil dipped in sunbeams then,— 
And, stretching out, on either hand, 
O'er all that wide and unshorn land, 
Tm, weary of its gorgeousness. 
The aching and the daasled eye 
Bests, gl adde n e d , on the calm blue d^,* 

fllumbers the mighty wildemess 1 
The oak, upon the whidy hill, 

Its dark green burthen upward h eayw 
The hemlock broods above its rill. 
Its cona-like foUsge darker stOl, 

Against the birch's graceful stem. 
And the rough watamt-boogh receives 
The son upon iU crowded leaves, 
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■Mh oolorad ]Ik0 ft topu fom ; 
And tlM UU mapto wMn with ttem 
Shft oorawl, which ftntamn givM, 
Th0 briof , bright rign of rain mw, 
XIm iMotio of ft 4jing JMT t 

Xhe havmit priMt, iHm Ungon now 
On the Bald Moontftin's diraUaiB hTOW, 
XIm gnj and thnndflr«nitten pite 
WUoh nuikft afkr the DMort Id0,» 

WhilA gniing on th« ■COM below, 
May hall foifet the dxeams U home, 

That nigfatlj with hii dnmbera eomo, — 
Xha tranquil akiea of nmny Fraooe, 



Tha ThM aioond the hillaidea wxaathhif , 
Tha Boft ain midrt their chutan brtathfaig^ 
Xha wfaiga which dipped, the itan wfaiah ihovM 
Within thy boeom, blue Oaronne I 
And raond the Abbey's ehadowed wall, 
At mornfaig ipring and even-ftOl, 

Sweat TOioea in the etlU air iincfaiff, ^ 
The ohant of many a holy hynn, — 

Xha aolcinn bell of ▼etpen ilngli^, — 
And hallowed torchlight falling dim 

On piotoied mint and ■araphim I 
Vor here beneath him liea mirolled. 
Bathed deep in mornfa«*a flood of goldf 
A Tlrion gorgeons aa the dream 
Of the beatified may aeem, 

When, as his Church's legends say, 
Bonie upward fai ecatatio bUas, 

The rapt enthnaiast aoara away 
Unto a brighter world than this : 
A mortal's i^pae beyond the pala»<« * 

Amoment'a lifting of the Tell I 



Var eaatward o'er the lotdy bay, 
Fenobaoot'a duatered wigwama lay| 
And gently from that Indian town 
The Terdant hillside alopea adown. 
To where the aparkUng watera play 

Upon the yellow aanda below; 
And ahooting round the winding ahoraa 

Of narrow capes, and ides which Ua 

Blumbering to ocean's lullaby, — 
With birchen boat and glancing oara, 

The red men to their fiahlng go ; 
While from their planting ground is boma 
The treasure of the golden corn. 
By kughing girls, whose daA eyes glow 
wad through the locks which o'er them flow. 
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The wrinkled aquaw, whose toil is done^ 
8itB on her bear-sUn in the mn. 
Watching the huakeza, with a amile 
For each full ear which eweUa the pllas 
And the old chief, who neyermore 
May bend the bow or pull the oar, 
Smokes gravely in his wigwam door, 
Or slowly shapes, with axe of stone, 
The arrow-head from flint a&d bone. 

Beneath the westward turning eye 
A thousand wooded isbmds lie. 
Gems of the waters! with each hu» 
Of brightness set hi ocean's blue. 
Each bears aloft its tuft of trees 

Touched by the pencil of thefroet, 
And, with the motion of each breese, 

A moment seen, a moment lost, 

Changhig and blent, confused and toased| 

The brighter with the darker crossed, 
Their thousand tints of beauty glow 
Down hi the rssUeas waves bek>w. 

And tremble in the sunny skies. 
As if, from waving bough to bough. 

Flitted the birds of paradise. 
There sleep Plaoentia*s group, and there 
Pire Brsteanz marics the hour of prayer | 
And there, beneath the seapwom difl. 

On which the Father's hut is seen. 
The Indian stays ^Om rocking sUfT, 

And peers the hemlock-boughs betweeov 
Half trembling, as he seeks to look 
Upon the Jesuit's Oross and Book.** 
There, gloomily against the sky 
The Dark Ides rear thdr summits high| 
And Desert Bock, abrupt and bare, 
Ufto its gray turrets in the air, 
Been from afiff, like some stronghold 
Buat by the ocean kings of old ; 
And, ftdnt as smoke-wreath white and tUB» 
Swells in the north vast ^«tfrT>hiHn : 
And, wandering from its marahy feet, 
The broad Penobscot comes to meet 

And mingle with his own bright bay. 
Blow sweep his dark and gathering floodl^ 
Arched over hy the ancient woods, 
Which Tbne, hi those dfan soUtudes, 

WieUHng the dnU axe of Decay, 

Akme hath ever shorn Mray. 

Kot thus, within the woods which hide 
The beauty d thy asure tide, 
TOI%IT 91 
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And with their telling ttmben blook 
Thy broken current!, Kennebec I 
Guee the white man on the wreck 

Of the down-trodden Norridcewook ; 
In one lone irillnge hemmed at lengtht 
In battle ehom of half their •trength, 
Tnmed, like the panther in hia taOr, 

With his fa«t4lowhig Uf^^dood wefe^ 
Vor one last struggle of despair. 

Wounded and faint, but tameleas ystl 
U n rea pe d, upon the planting lands, 
The scant, neglected hanreat standi : 

No shout is there, no dance, no soqgs 
The sipect of the Tery child 
Boowb with a meaning sad and wild 

Of Uttemesa and wrong. 
The almost infant Norridgewock 
Xssajya to lift the tomahawk ; 
And phieka hia father's knife awaj. 
To mimic, in his frightful pUy, 

The scalping of an English foe: 
Wreathes <m his lipa horrid amile, 
Bums, Uke a snake's, his amall ^y«, whQs 

Some bough or aapUng meeta hia blow. 
The iiaher, aa he dropa hia line^ 
Starta, when he sees the hasela qnlTsr 
Alorg the margin of the river, 
Looks up and down the rippling tidie» 
And graapa the flrelook at hia aide. 
For Bomaieen » from TMX»nock 
Haa sent hia runnera to Kofridgewock, 
With tidings that Moulton and Hazmon of 7oik 

Far up the river have oome : 
They have left their boats, they have entered the wood. 
And filled the deptha of the soUtude 

With the sound of the ranger*a drum. 

On the brow of a hill, which dopee to meafe 
The flowing river, and bathe ita feet ; 
The bave-waahed rook, and the drooping gnM| 
And the creeping yfaie, aa the watera pass, 
A rude and unahapely chapel atanda, 
Built up in that wUd by unakilled hands, 
Tet the traveller knows it a place of ptayer, 
F^ the holy sign of the cross is there : 
And should be chance at that place to be. 

Of a Sabbath morn, or some hallowed day» 
When prayers are made and masses are said. 
Some for the living and aome for the dead* 
Well might that traveller start to see 

Hie tall da^ forma, that take their wif 
From the birch canoe, on the river-shore. 
And the forest pa^, to that chapel doorj 



A 
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Ind msrral to roaA the naked tawM 

And the duBky foreheads bending ttMNi 
Whtte, in coarse white Teetore, over theit 

In blessing or in prayer. 
Stretching abroad liis thin pale hands, 
Like a shrouded ghost, the Jesuit** i 



Two forms are now in that cliapel dim, 
The Jesuit, silent and sad and pale, 
Anxiously heeding some fearful tale, 
Which ft stranger is telling him. 
That stranger's garb is soiled and torn, 
And wet with dew and loosely worn ; 
Her fair ne^ected Wr falls down 
0*er cheeks with wind and wnHhine btowni 
Tet still, in that disordered fkoe, 
The Jesuit's cautious eye can trace 
Those elements of former grace 
Which, half effaced, seem scarcely lea, 
Even now, than perfect lovelineai. 

With drooping head, and Toloe so low 
That softn» It meets the Jesuit's ean, 

While through her clasped ftngers flow, 

Krom the hesrt's fountain, hot and slowy 
Her penitential tears, >~ 

8he tells the story of the woe 
And oTil of her yean. 

**0 father, bear with me ; my heart 
Is sick and death-Uke, and my hnda 
Seems girdled with ft flexy chain, 

Whose seoroUng links wHI never pait| i 
And never eod again. 

Bear with me while I qpaak, but ton 
Away that gentle eye, the iriiile ; 

The flrss of guilt more lleroely bnn 
Beneath its holy smile ; 

Vor hsif I ftmcy I can see 

My mother's «faited kMk in tiM. 

« My dear loak mother I nd Mid pale. 
Mournfully sinking day by day, 

And with a hold on life as frail 
As frosted leftves, that, thin nd gni^ 
Hang feebly on their parent spray. 

And tremble in the gale; 

Tet watching o'er my childishnea 

With patient fondness, not the leas 

For sll the agony which kept 

Her blue eye wakeful, while I dept; 

And checUng every tear Mid grasB 
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TkA haply might haT* wakad mj Of«% 
And bMring ■till, without oflenott, 
My idle worda, and petulanoa ; 

Beproring with a tear, and, whOa 
The tooth of pain waa keenly pvqriag 
Upon her very heart, repayhig 

My hrief lepentaooe with a anila. 

«0h, In her meek, forglTing qra 

Then waa a hrightneai not of miit^ 
A light whoee dear intendty 

Waa bomwed not o< earth. 
Along her cheek a deepening red 
Told whoie the feverlah hectlo fed} 

And yet, each fatal token gave 
To the mild beauty of her faoa 
A newer and a dearer graoe, 

Unwaming of the grave. 
IT waa like the hue wliioh Aotoma ghw 
To yonder changed and dying leaTca, 

Breathed over by his frosty breaths 
Scarce can the gaier feel that thia 
la but the apoiler*8 treacheroua klH| 

The mocking-amile of Death 1 

« Sweet were the talea ahe oaed to ten 

When Kunmer'a ere waa dear to 0% 
And, ff^^fag from the darkening dellf 
The glory of the annaet fell 

On wooded Agamenticna, — 
When, sitting by our cottage wall. 
The murmur of the Saoo'a fall. 

And the aouth-wind'a expiring algh^ 
Came, softly blending, on my ear. 
With the low tonea I loved to hear : 

lUea of the pure, the good, the wiMp 
The holy men and maids of old, 
In the a]l*«aored pagea tdd ; 
Of Bachel, stooped at Haran*s f oontataM^ 

Amid her father*a thirsty flock, 
Beautiful to her klniffnan s ee ming 
As the bright angels of his dreaming, 

On Padan-araa*8 holy rock ; 
Of gentle Ruth, and her who kept 

Her awful vigU on the mountains. 
By Israel's virgin daughters wept ; 
Of Miriam, with her maidCTis, singing 

The song for grateful Israel meet, 
WhOe every crimson wave was bringing 

The spoils of Kgypt at her feet ; 
Of her, Samaria's humble daufl^ter, 

Who paused to hear, beside her well, 
■ of lovs and truth, which fell 
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BofUy M 8hIloh*8 flowing water ; 

And nw, beneath hia pilgrim gulM^ 
The Promised One, so long foretold 
Bf holy leer and bard of old, 

BeTealed before her wondering eyett 

<« Slowly Bhe faded. Day by day 
Her step grew weaker in our hall. 
And fkinter, at each even-iall, 

Her aad yoice died away. 
Tet on her thin, pale lip, the whfle^ 
Set Reaignation*8 holy nnile : 
And even my father checked hia tread» | 
And buahed hia Toice, beaide her bedt 
Beneath the calm and aad rebuke 
Of her meek eye*a imploring look, 
The aoowl of hate hia brow f oraook, 

And in hia atem and gloomy eye, 
At timea, a few unwonted teara 
Wet the dark laahea, which for yean 

Hatred and pride had kept ao dry. 

^Cabn aa a child to alnmber aoothed, 
Aa if an angel'a hand had amoothed 

The Btill, white featnrea into rest, 
Silent and cold, without a breath 

To atir the drapery on her fareaat, 
Plain, with ita keen and poiaoned fang, 
The horror of the mortal pang. 
The Buffering look her brow had worn, 
The fear, the atrif e, the angniah gone, •« 

She alept at laat In death I 

•« Oh, ten me, fMiher, con the dead 
Walk on the earth, and look on at, 
And lay upon the liying*a head 
Their bliianfim or their onrae ? 
For, oh, hwt night ahe atood l^ me, 
Aa I Uy beneath the woodland tree I ** 

The Jeauit croaaea himaelf In awe, — > 
"Jean I what waa it my daughter aaw ? ** 

**8he came to me hwt night. 

The dried leayea did not feel her tread| 
Slie atood by me in the wan moonlight, 

In the white robes of the dead I 
Pale, and very mournfully 
She bent her light form over me. 
I heard no sound, I felt no breath 
Breathe o*er me from that face of deaOit 
Ita blue eyea rested on my own, 
B^yleaa and cold aa eyea of atone; 
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T«k,faiCbilrflnd, 



A ndiMM ia tiNir 4ai0t gtero, 
At If krre*8 mOe ware frown tlMn^— 
Cune o'er me with n ley tlnffl ; 
OOodI IfeeliUproMnoestai!** 



The Jenilt mUM tin holy rigm ^ 
* How pMMd tho vtakm, draghtoroiiilMt* 



MjUldimlyfaittMwnii 
At a wreath of mlet wUl twlet and twlM^ 
And leatter, end melt taito theUffat; 
Bo Bcattering, melting on my eight, 

The pete, oold lielon pneeed ; 
Bat thoee aad eyne wore ftned on miao 

MonnifaUy to the laet.** 

•'^tod help thee, daughter, ten me why 
iSiat qiirit paa io d before thlno qro 1** 

''Father, I know not, eaTO it be 

That deeda of nine haTo eununoned \m 
From the nnbteething aepnlelire, 
T6 leaye her bat reboke with me. 
Ah, woe for ma ! my mother died 
Juat at the moment when I atood 
Cloee on tlw Terge of womanhood, 
A child In eyerything beride ; 
And when my wild heart Meded mort 
Her gentto ooonada, th^ were loefc. 

« My father liyed a atormy life. 
Of frequent change and daily atrife ; 
And— God forgive Urn I teftUachild 
To feel, like him, a freedom wild ; 
To lore the red man*B dwelling-idaoe, 

The birch boat on hia ahaded ftooda, 
The wild exdtenMnt of the chaae 

Bweefrfng the ancient wooda. 
The camp^re, biasing on the ahero 

Of the atiU tekaa, the clear atxeam whs* 

The idle fiaher aeta hia weir. 
Or anglea in the ahade, far more 

Than tiiat reatndning awe I felt 
Beneath my gentle mother's care. 

When nightly at her knee I knelt, 
With childhood*a aimpte prayer. 

^ There came a change. The wild, glad mood 
Of unchecked freedom paaaed. 
Amid the ancient eolitude 
Of unahom gram and waring wood 
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And wsten gkaeiiit bright and iMfe, 
A Mftaned Toioe wm in my ear, 
8w«6t M thoM lulling sounds snd fln* 
The homer lifts Ms hMui to bear, 
How fsr and fsint, DOW full and nsw ~ 

The murmur of tha wind-swept pine. 
A manly f wm waa ever nigh, 
A bold, free hunter, with an eye 

Whose dark, keen glance had power to wiki 
Both fear and lo>ve, to awe and ofaarm; 

*T waa as the wiBUEd rattleanake, 
Whose evil glaaeea lave to harm — 
Whose oold and small and gUttering eye, 
And brilliant coil, and c h a ngin g dye, 
Draw, step by step, the gaaer near. 
With drooping wing end cry of fear, 
Tet powerless sll to torn away, 
A coDsdoos, hot a wimng pvqr 1 

• Viear, doobt, thoui^t, life itself, er6k»g 
Merged in one feeUng deep and strong. 
IMed the worid which I had known, 

A poor Tain shadow, cold and waste; 
In the wsnn present bliss alone 

Seemed I of actual life to taste. 
Fond longings dfaaly understood. 
The glow of passion's quickening bloodf 
And cherished fsntasies which press 
The young lip with a dream's caress ; 
The hesrt*s forecast and prophecy 
Took form and lifto before my eye. 
Been in the i^ance which met my own, 
Heard in the soft and pleading tone. 
Felt in tite arms around me cast. 
And warm heart-pulses beating fast 
Ah I scarcely yet to €h)d abore 
With deeper trust, with s t roug e r lore, 
Has praye r fu l saint his meek heart knt, 
Or cloistered nun at twQIgfat bent. 
Than I, before a human shrine. 
As mortsi and as frail as mine. 
With heart, and soul, and ndnd, and tatm^ 
Knelt madly to a feUow-worm. 

** Fun soon, upon that dream of sin. 
An »wful li|^ came bursting in. 
The shrine was cold at which I knelt, 

The idol of that shrine was gone ; 
A humbled thing of sliame and guilt, 

Outcast, and spumed and lone, 
Wrapt in the shadows of my crime. 

With withering heart and bumhig bmki. 
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kfdl 

IpMMdftfMlfulttlM. 



** There caiM ft Toioe — It cfaicted ttM tHi^ 

In hMMTt mad aool it wroui^ ft ehanfft ; 
My ftitli«r*8 voIm wm in my cftr ; 

It whiapefed of mnange I 
A new and fteroer feeliiv ewept 

AH lingering tendemeei ftwny ; 
And tiger paeetone, wbioh hftd iiepk 

In ohildhood*ft better dqr» 
Unknown, onfelt, aroee et lengtli 
In all their own demonifto ikiingth. 

•• A yonthtal wanior of the wad. 
By worda deoeiTed, \j amQea beguiled, 
Of crime the cheetedhMtmment, 
Upon oar ffttal ecranda went. 

ThroQi^oamp and town and wfl d en— 
He tracked hia Tlctim ; and, at laat, 
Jnat when the tide of hate had pamed. 
And milder thoughts came wann and fHl| 
Bznlting, at my feet he caat 

The bloody tokn of a 



••OGOdI with what an ftwtol power 

I flaw the buried pest npriae, 
And gather, In a shi|^ hoar, 

Its ghoet-like memories I 
And then I f elt, ahw ! too bte, 
Thet andemeeth tiie mask of hate, 
That ahame and gaOt and wrong had thrown 
0*er feeUnga which thqr might not own. 

The heart's wild lore had known no changeg 
And still that deep and hidden lore, 
Witii its first fondness, wept above 

The Tiotim of Its own revenge f 
There lay the f earfal scalp, and there 
The Uood was on Its pale brown hair ! 
I thoaght not of the victim's scorn, 

I thoaght not of Ma belefnl golle, 
My deadly wrong, my oatcaat name, 
The characters of sin and ahame 
On heart and forehead drawn ; 

I only saw that victim's srnUe, 
The still, green places where we met, -*' 
The mooolit branches, dewy wet ; 
I only felt, I only heard 
TIm greeting and the parting word, — 
The smile, the embrace, the tone, whidi medi 
An Eden of the forest shade. 
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« And oh, with what ft loathing eye, 

With what ft deadly hate, and deep, 
1 8ftw tliat Indian murderer lie 

Before me, in his drunken deep I 
What though for me the deed was dooey 
And words of mine had sped him on ! 
Tet when he murmured, as he slept. 

The horrors of tliat deed of blood, 
Tlie tide of utter madness swept 

0*er brain and bosom, like a flood. 
And, tether, with this hand of mfaie * — 

» Ha t what didst thou ? *' the Jesuit crie% 
Shuddering, as smitten with sudden pain, 

And sha^ng, with one thin hand, his eyea» 
With the other he makes the holy sign. 
** — I smote him as I would a worm ; 
With heart as steeled, with nerves as flm i 

Ha never woke again 1 " 

<* Woman of sin and blood and shame. 
Speak, I would know that Yictim*s name.'* 

•*]!^ither,*' she gasped, ** a chieftain, known 
Aa 8aoo*s Sachem, —Hogg Hegone ! *> 



PtOe priest! What proud and lofty < 
What keen desires, what cherished schemMi 
What hopes, that time may not recall. 
Are daikened by that chleftahi*s fall I 
Was he not pledged, by cross and tow. 

To lift the hatchet of his sire. 
And, round his own, the Church's foe, 

To light the avenging Are ? 
Who now the Tarrantine shaU wake, 
For tUne and for the Church's sake? 

Who summon to the scene 
Of conquest and unsparing strife. 
And vengeance desier than his life. 

The fiery-souled Gastine? » 
Three backward steps the Jesuit takM, 
His tong, tUn frame as ague shakes; 

And loathing hate is in his eye. 
As from his lips these words of fear 
lUl hoarsely on the maiden's ear, — 

** The soul that sinneth shall surely diel* 

She stands, as stands the stricken deer. 
Checked midway m the fearful chase. 

When bursts, upon his eye and ear. 

The gaunt, gray robber, baying near, 
Between lum and his hiding-pUuse ; 

While still behind, with yeU and Uow, 
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•• Bat* me, O bolj nuui I ** Inr eiy 
FilU all the Toid, M if ft tongm, 
Unieen, from rib and nfter hug, 

ThxiUiBg with mortal agony ; 

Her hands are daeping the Jeaaft^aknee, 
And her eye looks fearfully into hk own ; 4» 
**Off, woman of ain ! nay, tooeh not me 
With thoee lingers of blood; bogone!'* 

With ft gaatnre of horror, he spams the f oim 

That writhes at his ftat like ft trodden woM. 

Brer thus the spirit most, 

Ckillty in the sight of Heftvan, 

With ft keener woe be riven, 
For its weak and sinful trust 
In the strength of hmnsn dust; 

And its angoiah ttirin atrsah. 
For each Tain relianoe gi?en 

To the flailing arm of ieah. 

PART m. 

Ah, weaty Priest I with pale haadi pwait 

On thy tlirobbing l»ow of pain, 
Bftllied In thy lifelong quest, 

Omarwom with tolling Tain, 
How ffl thy troubled muainga fife 

The hely quiet of ft breast 

With the ]>ov« of Paaoe at rest, ' 
Sweetly brooding orer it. 
Thoughts are thine which haTo no part 
With the meek and pure of heart, 
Undisturbed by outward things, 
Resting In the hesTenly shade. 
By the OTerq»readlng wings 

Of the Blessed Spirit made. 
Thoughts of strife and hate and wrcog 
Sweep tlty heated brain along^ 
Fadhig hopea for whoae aoooees 

It were sfai to bresthe ft prayer; •— 
Schemes wliioh HeaTon mny nerer bkM, «■ 

Fears which darken to despair. 
Hoary priest ! thy dream is done 
Of ft hundred red tribes won 

To the pale of Holy Ohurob ; 
And the heretic o'erthrown, 
And his nsme no longer known. 
And thy weary brethren tiuning, 
Joyful from their years of mourning 
Twixt the altar and the porch. 
Hark 1 what sudden sound is heard 
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In the wood Mid in the aky, 
Bhrfllfir than the Mream of bird, 

Then the trumpet's clung more Ughl 
Xvery wolf -osTe of the hilla, 

Forest eroh and mruntain gocgOi 

Bock and dell, and river verge, 
With an answering echo thrills. 
Well does the Jesuit know that cry, 
Which summons the Norrldgewock to dio^ 
And tells that the foe of his dock is nigh. 
He listens, and hears the rangers come, 
With load hurrah, and Jar of drum, 
And hurrying feet (for the ohase is hot). 
And the diort, sharp sound of rifle shot. 
And taunt and menace, — answered well 
By the Indians* mocking ory and yell, ■— 
The bark of dogs, —the squaw*s mad soraMBy 
The dash of peddles along the stream, 
The whistle of shot as it cuts the lesTes 
Of the maples around the church's eayes, 
And the grJde of hatchets fleroely thrown, 
On wigwam-log and tree and stone. 
Black with the grilne of paint and dusl» 

Spotted and streaked with human gore, 
A grim and naked head is thrust 

Within the ohapetdoor. 
«Ha— Bomaseen I In Qod's name say, 
What mean these sounds of bloody fray ? ** 
Silent, the Indian pohnts hJs hand 

To where serosa the edioing glen 
Sweep Harmon's dreaded rangerlMnd, 

And Moulton with his men. 
** Where are thy warriors, Bomaaean? 
Where are De BouviUa m and Oastine, 
And where the braTes of 8awga*s qneen ? ** 
**Let my father find the winter now 
Which the sun drank np long moons sgol 
Under the fUls of Taoconock, 
The wolTes are eating the Norrldgewock ; 
Castfne with his wives lies doaely hid 
Like a fox in tiM woods of Pemaquld I 
On 8awga*s banks the man of war 
Bits in his wigwam like a squaw ; 
Squando has fled, and Hogg Megone, 

Struck by the knife cl Sagamore John, 
Lies stiff snd stark and cold aa a stone.** 

VearfnUy orer the Jesuit's face, 
Of a thonssnd thov^hts, trace after trace, 
Like swift cloud-shadows, each other chaser 
One instant, his fingers grasp his knife, 
For a last Tain struggle for cherished life, — 
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Th* nut, he hnrb tlis blads ftwagr, 

And knaelt at hto titer's foot to pnj t 

Oror hU bwidi hU Angara atny, 

And he kiHM the emi, and calls alood 

On the Yixvin and her Bon ; 

For terrible thooghte hia memorj enmd 

Of eril seen and done, 
Of aoalpe brought home bj hia aavi^e floek 



In the Ghorch'a aerrioe won. 

No ahrift the gloomy aavi^e biooka, 
Aa aoowUng on the prieat he looka : 
• Goweaaaa — ooweaaaa — tewhich 1 
Let my father look npon ] 
Ky fatfaer*8 heart ia the heart of a aquiw, 
But mfaM is ao hard that it doea not thaw ; 
Let my father aafc his Ood to make 

A dance and a ftest for a great aagamore, 
When he paddlea acroas the weatem lake, 

With hia doga and his squaws to the 8pirit*s I 
Cowesaaa — ooweeaas — tewhieh weam aeen t 
Let my ftither die like Bomaaeen P* 

Through tiie oh^pel's narrow doora, 

And through eaoh window in tiie wallB» 
Bound the prieat and warrior poura 

The deadly ahower of SogUah baUa. 
Low on his cross the Jesuit falls; 
While at hia aide the Norridgewock, 
With falUng brettQ^ easays to mock 
And menace yet the hated foe, 
Bhakea hia aoalp^trophiea to and fro 

Ezultingly before their ^yea, 
TDl, deft and torn by ahot and blow, 

Defiant stm, he dies. 

« So fare all eaters of the frog t 
Death to the Bal^loniah dogi 

Down with the beast of Borne 1 ** 
With shouts like these, around the daadt 
Unoonaoioua on hia bloody bed. 

The rangera crowding oome. 
BrsTO menl the dead priest cannot hetf 
The unfeeling taunt, —the brutal Jeer $ 
Spurn — for heaeeayenot — in wrath, 
The symbol of your 8ayiour*8 death ; 

Tear from his death-grasp, in your ledy 
And trample, as a thing accursed. 
The croaa he cherished in the dust t 

The dead man cannot feel 1 
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Bnital alike In deed and word. 

With oalloua heart and hand of atrliei 
How like ft flend may man be made, 
Plying the foul and monstroiia trade 

Whoae harreet-field ia human lifBi 
Wlioae sickle ia the reeking eword I 
Qoenching, with reckleea lumd in Uoodi 
Bpaika kindled by the breath of Ood| 
Uiging the deathleaa soul, unahziTent 

Of open guilt or secret sin, 
Before the bar of that pore HeaTen 

The holy only enter In I 
Oh, by the widow's sore dictreas, 
The orphan's wailing wretchedneaa, 
"Bj Virtue struggling in the aocuraed 
Bmbraoea of polluting I^ist, 
By the fen discoid of the Pit, 
And the pafaied souls that people it. 
And by the blessed peace which iUla 

The Faiadise of Ood f orerer, 
Besting on aU its holy hills. 

And flowing with its crystal river,— 
Let Christian hands no longer bear 

In triumph on hia crimson car 

The fool and idol god of war ; 
No moie the purple wicalhs prepaze 
To bind amid his snaky hair ; 
Kor Christian barda Us glories tell, 
Vor Christian tongues his praises swelL 

Tliroagh the gun-smoke wreathing whlb^ 

Olimpses on the soldiers* sight 

A thing of human shape I ween. 

For ft moment only seen, 

With its loose hair backward straauingi 

And its oyeballa madly gleaming, 

Wirieking, like % soul In pain. 

From the world of light and breath. 
Hurrying to its plaoe again, 

8peotr»-like it vaniaheth ! 

Wretched girl I one oye alone 
Kotea the way which thou hast gone. 
That great Bye, which slumbers nerei^ 
Watchfaig o*er a lost world ever, 
Tracks thee over vale and mountain, 
By the gushing fovst-fountain. 
Plucking from the vine its fruJt, 
Bearching for the ground-nut's rool| 
Peering In the she-wolf's den. 
Wading through the marshy fen. 
When the sluggish water-snake 
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CoOiiiginlilsdimjbadf 

Bmooth Mid oold againrt thj trandf 

Thniidiiv tlumwli tiM UiWKfti« diyw 
And at night ■ecpwly riiniping 
Whsra ttM dogwood's dowo an wocfinf I 
BtiU, thoagH ewth and mm diMMd tlMCi 
Doth thy HMTonljr VtKfehor goaid thao i 
Ha who aiMuwd tha gouty Cain, 

Iran whan a taothar'a Uood, 

dying in tha aar of €kMl, 
OaTO tha aaitk ita primal afeafai t 
Ha whoaa maicy ovor livath. 
Who repanting gnilt f oigiTBth, 
And the broken Laart raoaiTOths 
Wandaier of the wUdacneai, 

Haan t ed, gnilty» onaad, and wiU* 
Ha ragardath thy diatraaa, 

And caxeth for Hia dniul child 1 



*Tla apringtima on tha aaatam hiUat 
like torxanta gnah tha aommer rilla ; 
Throogh winter*a moai and dxy dead 
Tha bhMlad giaaa revlTaa and liTaa, 
Poahea tha mouldering waata away, 
7or gUmpaaa to the April day. 
In Idndty ahowar and annahjna bod 
Hie bianohaa of the dull gray wood; 
Out from Ita ammad and ahelteiad nooks 
Tha Una aye of the Tioiet looks ; 

The aoathwaat wind la wannly blowing^ 
And odon from the springing grass, 
Tha pina*tree and tha sssssfraa, 

Are with it on its enands gofaig. 

A band ia marching through tiia wood 
Where rolls the Kemiebec his flood; 
The warriors of the wilderness, 
Planted, and in their battle dress ; 
And with them one whose bearded ohaaky 
And white and wrinkled brow, bespeak 

A wandarar from the ahoraa of Franoaw 
A few long locks of acattering snow 
Beneath a battered morion flow. 
And from the riTots of the vest 
Which girds in steel his ample breast, 

The danted sunbesms glance. 
In the harsh outlines of his face 
Passion and rin-haye left their trace ; 
Tet, saye worn brow and thin gray hair, 
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Vo iliM of ««M7,«ge ue tboM. 

His stop iB Ann, lii* ^ye to ke«D« 
Kor yesn in broil snd battle spent, 
Hot toil, nor wounds, nor pain hare boot 

Tba lordly frame of old Gastine. 

Ho purposenow of strife and blood 

Urges tbe hoary Teteran on : 
Ibe lire of conquest and the mood 

Of oUvalry have gone. 
A moomfal task is his, — to lay 

Within the earth ^ bones of tboaa 
Who perished in that fearful day. 
When Nonftdgewoek beoama the piay 

Of aUonsparingfoea. 
Badly and still, dark thoughts between, 
Of coming tengesnoe mused Gastine, 
Of the fallen ohieftain B om aiee n , 
Who bade for him the Morridgewooks 
Dig op their buried tomahawks 

For Arm defonoe or swift sttaek; 
Ai^ him whose friendship formed the ti» 

Which held the atom self-exile back 
VramUpslngintosa^nigery; j 

Whose garb and tone and kindly ghmoe 

BecaHed a younger, happier day. 

And prompted memory's fond essay. 

To bridge the nOgh^ waste which lay i 

Between hU wild home and that gray, 
ShU ohatean of his natiTe France, 
Whose chi^ bell, with fai^heard din. 
Ushered his birth^ionr gayly in. 
And oonnted with ita solemn toll 
The masses for his fiber's souL 

Hark I from the foremost of the band 

Suddenly bursto the Indian yell ; 
Fernow on the veiy spot thiqr stand 

Where the Nwridgewocka lighting faU. 
Ho wigwam snu^ is curling there ; 
The yery earth is scorched and bare : 
And they pause and listen to catch a sound 

Of breathing life, — but there comes not one^ 
Bave the fox*s bark and the rabbit's bound ; 
But here and there, on the blackened ground, 

White bones are glistening in the son. 
And where the house of prayer aroee, 
And the holy hymn, at daylight's cktaa, 
And the aged |»ieet stood up co Uess 
The children of the wildemess. 
There is naught saye ashes sodden and dank f 

And the birchen boats of the Norridgewool^ 
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IMiMnd to tvM nd Aniip s 




doM at bar iB0t the xiw 
TlM lilackbirdPk wii« againrt 
And Bivwllj tluooi^ tha 

OodMT«lnrI win ite deep alwajt 



•*W«ka»dni^MBr,— wnkttt" IwfciteitfnM 

TlM qr« till* lookB on him is fljoad and dim ; 
And tiM itep aha fa daepiiv dian te BO dMpv, 

Until tha ai^aFto oath is aald. 
And tha flnd blaat of tlM tnmip goaa forth 
To the gmvea of the aea and ttia gmvaa of aarth. 

BnthBonitonisdaadl 



THB PAST AND COMIKa TEAB. 

Wave of an awful tonont, thronging down, 
With aQ tha wealth of oantoilM, and the oold 
Bmhraoea of efeeniity, o*entrown 
With tho great wxecks of enqrfre, and the old 
Xagnilloenoe of nafeiona, wlio are gone ; 
Thj last, fidnt mormnr — thy departing d^ 
Aloog the shore of befaig, liko a tone 
ThrilUng on broken harp-stringB, or the swell 
Of the chained winds* last whisper, hsth gone bjv 
And thoa hast floated fnm the worid of hieath 
To tite stai gnidanoe of o'eimastering Death, 
Thy pOot to eternity. Farewell t 
1 

Oo, swell the throngfnl past Go, Uend with aO 
The garnered things of Death ; and bear with thae 
The treasures of thy pilgrimage, the tall 
And beautiful dreams of Hope, the ministry 
Of Lore snd high Ambition. Man remaina 
To dream again as idly ; and the stains 
Of passion will be Tialble onoe more. 
The winged spirit will not be oonflned 
By the experience of thy joomey. Iflnd 
WOl struoi^ hi its priaon-hoose, and stQl« 
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With lMrth*s ■trong fetters binding it to ill. 
Unfurl the pinionB fitted but to soar 
In that pure atmospheie, where spirits range— 
The home of high existences— wliere cliange 
And Uighting may not enter. Lore again 
Will Uoom, a fickle flower, upon the graye 
Of old affections ; and Ambition wave 
His eagle-plume most proudly, for the rein 
Of Oonscienoe will be loosened from the soul 
TO give his purpose freedom. The control 
Of reason will be chsngeful, and the ties 
Whioh gather hearts together, and make up 
The romance of existence, will be rent : 
Tea, pdsam will be poured in Friendship's eap | 
And for Earth's low familiar element, 
Iren Lore itself forsake iU kindred skies. 

Bat not alone dark yisions I happier tUngs 
Will float aboye existence, like the wings 
Of the starred bird of paradise ; and Lore 
Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 
A dream —a sweet forgetfulziess— that hath 
No wakeful chsoges, ending but in Death. 
Tea, pore hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding heaven, and in the light 
Of the love-hallowed moon. The quiet Night 
BhaU hear that language underneath the skies 
WUeh whispereth above them, as the prayer 
And the deep vow are spoken. Passing fair 
And gifted creatures, with the light of truth 
And undebaried affection, as a crown, 
Besting upon the beautiful brow of youth. 
Shall smile on stately manhood, kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idols. Friendship's hand 
Shall dasp its brothers; and Affection's tear 
Be sanctifled with sympathy. The bier 
Of stricken love shall lose the fears, which Deallh 
Oiveth his awful work, and earnest Faith 
Shall look beyond the shadow of the day, 
The pulseless sepulchre, the cold decay ; 
And to the quiet of the spMt-buid 
Follow the mourned and lovely. Gifted ones 
lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns. 
Shall wrestle well with drcumstsaoe, and bear 
The agony of scorn, tiie praying care, 
Wedded to burning bosoms ; and go down 
In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 
With one lone hope embracing like a crown 
The cold and death-like forehead of Despair, 
That after times sliall treasure up their fame 
Even as ft proud inheritance and hifi^ ; 
And beaatifal beings love to breathe their namt 
With the recorded things that never die. 
VOL. IV 26 
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ladthwmwy igy HM tott» l i P i i i nl iMM> 
Of inflnile OUiHon— qpMd thoa «■ : 
AnothMT gift of tims anooaedatti fhM 
Vmh from tiM hand cf Ood ; for thoo hMk tew 
Tbe«RMidoltfajdMttqr; ndBOM 
lUydTCMnoltfayntaiBfiv. Go,MidbHtf 
]totelitj*s fnOl TCOQidi to thj oold, 
EtefBalpriMo-hooM; fbenUM^pnyw 
Of aDlltefnv boMou, nd t 
Of woiUlyliMrto; ttemiHHlid 
AiBbttioii*fc giMp rt tf itniiM ; < 
Of brahaniplitti; th«teglf«nwMMg 
And the afaUfBgeazH— aj, basr aloQf 
IlwMwmdDioftiiyoiniimkfaig. Lo^ttijl 
OUhan npoB the windj bnatli of ni|^ 
ItolMtMidfyBlMfceoiMb DmthwiMni 



THE mSSIOKABT. 

'^ It 18 an awfnly an arduous thing to root out eyeiy affeo- 
tion for earthly thingSy ao as to live only for another world. 
I am now far, very far, from you all ; and as often as I look 
around and see the Indian scenery, I sigh to think of the d]»- 
tance which separates us." — Loien of Henry Martyn^Jrom 
India, 

« Bay, whoM to this ftdr pfteton, wbteh the Ui^ 
From the onahiitter'd window reata vpon 
Brenaaaliageriivhalor Beaatifiill 
The keen, line ^ye of manhood, and a l^ 
Lofely aa that of Hylaa, and Impveand 
With the bright aignet of aome hrOUaat ttioiigtti 
That broad ezpanae of forehaad, dear and hl^ 
Ifaiked TtotbiOr with the chanetais of mini, 
And the free lodu aroond it, raven Uaek, 
Loxmiant and miailTer*d I — who waa he ? ** 

A friend, a more than brother. In the aprlag 
And gloiy of hto befaig he went forth 
Fhm the embraoea of devoted trienda, 
From eaae and quiet happineia, from more— 
Fhmi the waim heart that loved him with a Uff 
BoUat than earthly pamion, and to whom 
The beauty of hto apirit alione above 
The efaanna of periahJng nature. He w«Dt foflh 
Strengthened to aolter, gifted to aabdne 
The might of human paadon, to paaa on 
Quietly to the aaorifloe ol all 
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ThA lofty hopM of boyhood, and to tun 
Tbe Ui^ ttmbitioii written on thstbrow, 
From ita fint dreun of power and human fami» 
Unto a taak of weming lowUoMi, 
Yet OodpUke tn ite parpoee. He want forth 
To Und the broken spirit, to plook bade 

13m heathen from the wheel of JnOTUOMfe; 

To plaoe the apiritoal image of a Ood 

Holy and Iwt and tme, before the eye 

Of the daA-minded Brahmin, and miaeal 

The holy pages of the Book of Life, 

Fraught with sabUmer myateriee than all 

The aaored tomeatf Yedaa, to unbfaid 

The widow from her nerllioe, and aaTO 

The perlaUng faiftot from the worahipped rivwl 

^And,la4y,wherel8her** Healnmbenwea 
Beneath the shadow of an Indian palm. 
There ia no atone abore his grave. The wind. 
Hot from the desert, as it stixa the leaivas 
Heavy and long abore him, sighs alooa 
Over Us phMe of dnmber. 

*'Oodftnbid 
Thatheshoiriddiealonel" Hay, not alona. 
His Ood was with him in that last dread hoar f 
His great ann nndexneath him, and His smile 
MeltlBg hito a spirit fuU of peaoe. 
And one Idnd friend, a human friend, was near •« 
One whom his teaohlngs and his earnest prayen 
Had snatohM as from the burning. Healona 
Felt the last pnasuie of his fUUng hand. 
Caught the last glimpse of his dosfaig eye. 
And laid the green turf over him with tatti. 
And left him with his God. 

••Andwasltwdl, 
Dear Udy, that this MMe ndnd should cast 
lUriohgifto on the waters? Thataheart 
FnU of aU gea«Ieneas and truth and low 
Should wither on the suicidal shrine 
Of a mistaken duly? Iflread 
Aright the line intelligence which fflte 
That amplitude of brow, and gaaeaouft 
Like an hidwellhw spirit from that eye, 
He mij^t have borne him loftily among 
The proudest of his land, nd with a step 
Unfalteriag ever, steadftnt and secnie, 
Gone up the paths of greatness, — bearing itfl! 
A sister spirit with him, as some star, 
PreemhieBt in Heaven, leads steadity up 
A Undred waMier, wtth !ti fidnter beama 
Baptised fai its great i^ory. Waaitwen 
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Ihit in tUt pramiae of the hMit and mind 
aiiould ptriah from the — rtli, and kw no tnm^ 
Unfolding like the Oeraua of the cUnie 
Which hath lU wpiilchfe, bat in the nisfat 
Of pagan deMlation — waa it wdl ? >* 

Thy will be done, O TMher I ^ It fMW wen. 
What are tlie honora of a periahing world 
OraapM by a polaied finger ? the applanae 
Of the imthoaghtfttl mnltitade whleh gieeti 
The dnil eer of deoaj ? the wealth that load* 
The bier with oooUy dnpecj, and ahinea 
In tinaal on tlie ooflbi, and boilda up 
The cold aabatantial monnmnnt ? Cantlieae 
Bear np the ainldng q>irit in that hoar 
When heart and fleah are failing, and the gnwe 
la opening onderna? Oh,daanrthen 
The memory of a kind deed done to him 
Who waa oar enemy, one gntefal tear 
In the meek qre of ▼iztaona aafferfng, 
One amile caQ*d np by nnaeen charity 
On the wan Upa of hunger, or one prayer 
Breathed from the boaom of the penitent— 
The atain*d with crime and ootoaat, onto whoa 
Our mild leboke and tendemeaa of lore 
A meidfnl Ood hath taieaaU 

"But, lady, ay. 
Did he not ipmetimea almoat aink beneeth 
The harden of hia tofl, and tarn aaide 
To weep above hia aacffUce, and caat 
A aorrowing i^anoe upon Ma chfldhood'a home, 
Btm green in memory r Clang not to hia heart 
Something of earttily hope oncrncifled. 
Of earthly thooghtonchaatened? I>idhebiii« 
Lif e*a wann aflectioaa to the aacrifioe — 
Ita lovea, hopea, Borrowa— and become aa one 
Knowing no kindred bat a periahing woiid. 
No love bat of the rin-endangered aool, 
No hope bat of the winning beck to life 
Of the deed nationa, and no paaBing thoaght 
Save of the errand wherewith he waaaent 
Aa to a m artyrdo m? ** 

Nay, though the hoMl 
Be eanaeorated to the holiest work. 
Tonchaafed to mortal effort, there win be 
Tiea of the earth aroond it, and, throoi^ aU 
Its perilooa devotion, it mast keep 
Its own humanity. And it la wen. 
Blae why wept He, who with our natora vaOad 
The q^irit of a Ood, o*er kiat J 
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Indtheeoldgnireof Lannu? Andwl^ 
In the dim garden roae his earnest pnyw. 
That from hia lipa the cap of suffering 
Might pass, if it were posslhle? 

Myfrifud 
Was of % gentle nature, and his heart 
Gushed like % ri^er-f ountain of the hlUs, 
Ceaseless and laTish, at a kindly smile, 
A word of weloome, or a tone of love. 
Freely his letters to his friends disclosed 
His yearnings f <» the quiet haunts of home^ 
For lore and its companionship, and all 
The blesshigs left behind him ; yet abora 
Its sorrows and its doads his spirit rose, 
Teaiful and yet triumphant, taking hold 
Of the eternal promises of God, 
And steadfast in its faith. 

Here im aomA Uiwa 
Ftamed fa& his lonely mission-house and sent 
To a dear friend at home who even now 
lingexa above them with a mournful j<qrt 
Holding them well-nigh sacred as a leaf 
Plucked from the record of a breaking heart* 



EVENINO IN BUBMAH. 

Anlgbfeof wonder! pQedafar 

With ebon feet and crests of snow, 
like Hfanalaya's peaks, which bar 
The sunset and the sunset's star 

From half the shadowed vale betow, 
Tolnmed and vast the dense clouds Ue^ 
And orer them, and down the d^r, 
Pkled in the moon, the lightnings ga 

And what a strength of light and shade 

Is oheqnerii^ aU the earth below I 
And, through the jungle's verdant braid, 
Of tangled vine and wild reed made. 

What Uoesoms in the moonlight gkm I 
The Indian rose's loveliness. 
The ceiba with its crimson dress. 
The twining myrtle dropped with s 



And flitting in the fragrant air, 
Or nestling in the shadowy trees , 

A thousand bright-hued Urds are there— 

Strange plumage, quivering wfld and rara^ 
With every faintly brrathing breeze ; 

And, wet with dew from roses shed, 
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IW tallNd droops her ««Bi7 kn 
FwiidMl of bflrnalodlM. 



upiiilnf fmn tbo 
Tho taU pa^oda'a toiTCta glow ; 

III 

1^ to flpiitr lin m w tl w 
AndwhaMtho 




Hm fngniiKfc gTCfv i 
And yaft 01^ tlioai^liti aro « 
My iii*hrB foeks lie IdMdt ibA tan, 

A wMiy w«j b^food the MA. 
The jeeratof ipbit ia not tan; 
It lingeiB on • apot mora door 

IbMi Iadi»*t tai^itoat tawan to an. 



Ill 

Tta tno mj ddkDiood loved ia ttan^ 
Ita tan-worn note are at mj laol^ 
And tksongli itecpen ton^ie I meet 

White i^impoao of tta plaoe of pnyw t 
And onforgotten eyea agato 
Are glancing thmigh tta oottage pana^ 

Than Aala*a Inatarona ^jea mora Mr, 

Oh, holy hannta I oh, childhood'a hone I 
Whera, now, my wandering taait, !a tfainnf 

Hera, when the dnaky heathen oome 

To bow bef ora the deaf and dnmb, 
Dead idob of their own derign ; 

Whera to their worahipped rinr'a tide 

Tta infant ainlci, and on ita aide 
Tta widow's fonenl altan ahine I 



Hera, where, mid light and aong and 

Tta prioeleaa aonl to ndn Uea ; 
Loat, dead to all thoas better powen 
Which link this fallen woridof oius 
To €k>d'a dear-ahintog Puadiae ; 
And wrong and shame and hideona erimo 
An like tta foliage of ttair clime, 
The nnahom growth of oentcries I 

1hini,then,myhesrt; thy home la tan; 

No other now remains for thee : 
Tta smile of love, and friendship's tear, 
Tta tones that melted on thine ear, 
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Tbe molittl thrin of ^ymiMttiy, 
The wBlooime of the hooaehold tandt 
The pieanixe of the lip aod hand, 

Thou magrit not hear, nor feel, nor iMb 

God of my spMt ! Thoo, alone. 

Who wateheot o*er my pillowed head, 
Whoae ear ia open to the moan 
▲nd aoROirlng of thy ehUd, haat knowa 

The grief whioh at my heart haa led { 
The atniggle of my aool to riae 
Abore ita earth4Mim qrmpathiea ; 

The tean of maqy a aleepleaa bedl 

Oh, be Tldna aim, aa it hath been. 

In eveiy tiat of heart and faith, *- 
The tempter's doubt, the wflea of men, 
The heathen'a aoofl, the boeom rin, — 

A helper and a afeay beneath ; 
A Bferength in weakneaa, thvoogh the alriii 
And angniah of my waatfaif life— 

Mjr aolaoa and my hope» in death I 



MA88ACHU8BTTS. 

Written <m hearing that the Resolationfl of the Legidatnie 
of Massachusetts on the subject of Slavexj, presented by 
Hon. C. Gushing to the House of RepresentatiYes of the 
United States, had been laid on the table unread and nnre- 
ferredy under the infamous rule of ^ Patton's Resolution." 

And haTe they apnmed thy word. 

Thou of the old Thirteen I 
Whoae aoO, where FNedom'a Uood fliikpoiiitd, 

Hath yet a darker green ? 
To outworn patlenoe anif ering long 
la inanlt added to the wrong ? 

And haife they oloeed thy month. 

And Hxed the padlock ftet t 
Bomb aa the Uaek ahnre of the Soulhl 

li this thy fate at hwt? 
Ofaahamel thy honored seal and aiga 
Trod under booCi ao airinine I 



OdlfhimllheOaplfeol 
Ihy choaen ones again. 

Unmeet for them the baae oonkNl 
Of BUT6xy*s ourUng rein I 
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IJtaBMrt for nMn like than to fad 
Hm ipantef of • ridar*s haaL 

mm TOtaa IM thinga of tmii 
And f oxA ia mrgnmant, 

CaU bM± to Qoiiiqr'a ahada 
Thj old man e&oqaBBfe. 

Why laftva him kngar atairing flmi 

With tha wild beaato of Spbeaoa 1 

Baok from tlM Capital — 
ttlanoplaoeforthaal 

Baneath tha Moh of Haa^ran'a 1dm indl. 
Tliy "foioa maj atffl be frea 1 

What power ahaU ofaain tfaj utfeaaiioe 

In Qod*a free am and freer air ? 

▲ voice ia calling tbee, 

rrom all the martyr gnnrea 

Of thoae atem man, fai death made IkMk 
Who ooold not live aa dsvee. 

The ahmiborii^ of thy honored dead 

▲re for thy aake diaquieted. 

fk> let thy FanenO Hall 

By freemen'a feet be trod. 

And give the eohoea of ito wall 
Once more to Freedom'a God I 

And in the midat nnaeen ahaU atand 

The mighty fMhera of thy hyid. 

Tlqr gathered aona ahaU feel 
The aottl of Adams near, 

And Otis with his flery Mai, 

And Warren's onward cheer ; 

And heart to heart ahaU thrill aa whan 

They moved and apake aa living men. 

Hot on Potomao'a aide, 

With treason in thy rear, 

Om Freedom's hdy canae be triedt 
Not there, my State, bat here. 

Here mnst thy needed work be dom, 

The battle at thy hearth-atom won. 

Proclaim a new crosade 
Against the foes within; 

From bar and polpit, press and tiada^ 
Cast out the shame and sin. 

Then speak thy now-unheeded word, 

Ita ligliteat whiq^ shall be heard. 



^ 
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n. POEMS PRINTED IN THE "LIFE OP 
WHITTIER." 

THE HOME-COIUKG OF THE BRIDE. 

[The home of Sarah Greenleaf was upon the Newbnxy 
shore of the Merrimac, nearly opposite the home of the 
Whittiera. Among Mr. Whittier's papers was found the 
following fragment of a ballad about the home-coming, as a 
bride, of his grandmother, Sarah Greenleaf, now first pub- 
lished.] 

Banh Oreantoaf , of eighteen yeui, 

Stepped lightly her bridegroom*a boet within, 
WftTing mld-riTer, through smiles and tears, 

A fareweU back to her Uth and Un. 
With her sweet Une eyes and her new gold gown. 

She sat I7 her stalwart lover's side — 
Oh, uBTer was brought to HaTerhill town 

"Bf hmd €x water so fair a bride. 
Olad as the glad antomnal weather, 

The Indian summer so soft and warm, 
They walked through the golden woods together. 

His arm the girdle about her form. 

They paaMd the dam and the gray gristmill, 

Whose walls with the Jar of grinding shook. 
And crossed, for the moment awed and still, 

The haun t ed bridge of the Oountry Brook. 
The great oaks seem ed on Job's Hill crown 

To waire in welcome their branches strong, 
And an upland streamlet came rippling down 

Orer root and rock, like a bridal song. 
And lo I in the midst of a clearing stood 

The rongik-built fivmhouse, low and looe. 
While all about it the unhewn wood 

Seemed drawing doaer to daiv its own. 

But the red apples dropped from orchard trees, 
The red cock crowed on the low fence rail, 

Wwok. the garden hlTsa came the sound of bee% 
On the ham floor pealed the ■niting flaiL 
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THE SOMO OF THK VERMOKTEBSy 1779. 

[Written during BohM^-daySy and pablished anonymoulf 
in 1833. The Beoret of aathonhip wm not disooyered for 
nearly rizty jreftn.] 

Bo^alltottiebordanl Vennonton, oome down, 
With jour teMdiM of dMnldn Mid Ja^Hli of tovmi } 
With j9m Md woollaii oapt, and jonr inofwiM<M| mim, 
To th* gatheriag ■nmrnnin of tmmpst and dnm. 

OooM down with you riflMi Let gnj wolf and ftK 
Howl on fai the ehade of their primitlTe rooke; 
Let the beer feed eeoorely from pig-pen and atall ; 
Here *■ two4egged fMBO far yo 



On onr aoirth eone the Dntehnoa, oDvoleped li 
And arming for battle whOe oamtinff of peaoe ; 
On onr eaat, eiafty Maabeeh haa gatherad hie band 
To hang np oar leadara and eat up onr land. 

Ho*-aUtothereaoael For Batan ahall woA 
No gafai for hie leglona of Hampahlre and Totk I 
They daim oar poawailona — the pitifnl knavaa— 
The tribute we pay ahaU be prleona and gr»Tea I 

Let Clinton and Tan Broek, with bribei in thehr handa, 
tMU aeek to diWde and paroel o«r bmda ; 
We *Te eeeta fOr oar traitora, whoever they an; 
The warp la of feathera— the mUng of ter. 

Doee the **oM Bay State "th i e a te n ? Doee OoogMBl eomplaln f 

Bwarma Hampahlre in anna on oar berden again ? 

Bark the war^logo of Britain alond on the lake— 

Let *em oome; what they oan th^ are woloonie to take. 

What aeek they aBMngna? The pride of oar weelth 
li oomf ort, oontentBMnt, end labor, and health. 
And lands wUoh, aa V^reemen, we oaty have ttod* 
Independmt of all, aave the mendea of €k)d. 

Yet we omm no allegianoe, we bow to no threna, 
Our nder ia law, and the law la onr own ( 
Our leedexa themflelvee are onr own iellowaan, 
Who oan handle the sword, or the scythe, or the pen. 
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Oar wivea am all tnie, and our cbnighten im fair, 
With tiieir U«e fiym of nnilea aod tiielr Uglit flowiof hair* 
AU brlak at tbeir wlieela tiU tha dark evra-fall, 
Thn bUth* aft thA dalgh-ride, the hoaUag, and baU I 

UTe *ire aheep on the hilUddea, we *Te cowa on the pUdn, 
And gftj-taaaelled oom-flelda and rank-growing grsln ; 
There are deer on the mountaina, and wood-pigeona fly 
Vrom the enusk of our nraaketa, like olooda on the aky. 

And there *a ilah in our atreamleta aod riTora whioh take 
Their oouae from the liilb to oar broad-boaoned lake; 
Throogh rock-arohed Wlnooaki the aalmon leapa free, 
And the portly ahad f oUowa all fraah from the aea. 

Like a annbeam the piokerel glldea throogh the pool. 
And the spotted troot aleepe where the water ia oo«d. 
Or darta from hia ahelter of roek and of root 
At the beaver'a quick plunge, or the angler*a poraoit; 

And oara am the moantaina, whioh awfolly rlaa, 
Till they reat their green heada on the bhM of the aUea; 
And oara are the foreata onwaated, unahom, 
Save where the wild path of the tempeat ia torn. 

And though aarage and wild be thia olimate of oara, 
And brief be our aeaaon of f rulta and of flowera, 
Fto dearer the bUwt round our moontaina wliich rayea, 
Than the aweet aummer aepbyr which breathoa over akTeat 

Hurrah for Vermont I For the land whioh we till 
Must have aona to defend her from valley and hUl; 
Leare the harreat to rot on the ilelda where it growa. 
And the r ea pi ng of wheat for the reaping of f oea. 

Vrom far ]Clohiaoom*a wOd valley, to where 
Pooaoonanck ateala down from hia wood-oiroled lair, 
Vrom Bhootioook Biver to Lntterlodk town — 
Ho^aUtothereaoael Vemonton, oone down I 

Ccme Toflk or oone Haopahin, ooine tialtora or knsvwi 
If ye rule o*er our land, ye ahall rule o*er our graTea; 
Our TOW iareeorded*^ oar bMiner unfurled. 
In the name of Yennonft we daiy aU the world I 
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TO A POETICAL TRIO IN THE CITT OF GOTHAM. 

[This jeu iPesprit was written bj Whittier in 1832. The 
notes are his own. The aathorship was not discovered till 
after his death.] 

Three wiM men of OottiMB 
Went to eea in abowL 

Buds of the ietand dty I— wheie of old 
The Datchman nnoked beneath hU faTOiite tne^ 

And the wild ^jea of Indian hnntera rolled 
On Hndnn ptanging in the Tappaan Zee, 

Boene of Btgyreeant'e might and chiTahry, 
And Knifikerboeker*8 fiune, — I hare made bold 

To oome bef rae ye, at the preaent time. 

And reoMM with ye in the way of rhifwt0. 

Tfane waa when poete kept the qoiet tenor 
Of their graen pathway through th* Aroadian vde, — 

Ohiming their mnaio in the low sweet manner 
Of long-birda warbUng to the "Soft South " gale; 

Wooing the Muee where gentle aephyn fan her, 
' Where all ia peace and earth may not aeaaH ; 

Telling of lutes and flowers, of lore and fear, 

Of shepherds, sheep and lamba, and "such ■nail deer.** 

But ye I lost recreants— -straying from the green 

And pleasant vista of your early time. 
With broken lutes and crownless skulls — - are seen 

Spattering your neighbors with abhorrent sllmo 
Of the low world's pollution I ^ Te hare been 

Bo loi^ apostates from the BeaTen of rhyme, 
That of the Musea, erery mother's daughter 
Blushes to own such gracelees bards e*er sought her. 

** Hurrah for Jaekaon / ** is the musie now 
Which your cracked lutes hare learned alone to utter, 

Aa, crouching fai Ck>rruption*s shadow low, 
Te daily sweep them for your bread and butter,* 

1 Editors of the MereanHU AdtmHter and the Evening Poii bk Hew York, 
—the present organs of Jacksoniam. 

I Perhi^ia, after all, they get something better ; inasmuch aa the Heroite* 
haire for some time had exoluaiire possession of the Hall of St. Tunmany, an^ 



we have the authority of Halleck f 

'* There*! a barrel of porter in TMBmaay HalL 
And the Boaktails are swigging it idltbe Biibt loog.** 
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Oheerad by the appUrasM of the friends who ehow 

Iheir heads above the oflFsl of the gutter, 
And, like the trees which Orpheus moved at will, 
JBeel, as in token of your matchless skill t 

Thoa son of Scotia I ^ —nursed beside the grave 
Of the proud peasant-minstrel, and to whom 

The wild muse of thy mountain-dwelling gave 
A portion of its spirit, —if the tomb 

Oould burst its silence, o*er the Atlantic's wave 
To thee his voice of stem rebuke would oome, 

Whodared to waken with a master's hand 

The lyre of freedom in a fettered land. 

And thou ! — once treading firmly the proud deck 
0*er which thy country's honored flag was sleeping, 

Calmly in peace, or to the hostile beck 
Of coming foes in starry splendor sweeping, — 

Thy gn^hic tales of battle or of wreck. 
Or lone night-watch in middle ocean keeping, 

Have made thy ** Leisure Hours ** more prised by fsr 

Than those now spent in Party's wordy war.* 

And last, not least, thou ! —now nurtured in the land 

Where thy bold-hearted fathers long ago 
Booked Freedom's cradle, till its infant hand 

Btranfl^ed the serpent fierceness of its foe, — 
Thou, whose clear brow in early time was fiumed 

By the soft airs which from Oastalla flow 1 * — 
Where art thou now? feeding with hickory ladle 
The ours of Faction with thy dally twaddle t 

Men have looked up to thee, aa one to be 

A portion of our glory ; and the light 
And islry hands of woman beckoned thee 

On to thy laurel guerdon ; and those bright 
And gifted spirits, whom the broad blue sea 

Hath shut from thy oommnnkn, bid thee, '* ITfite,*' 
Like John of Frtmoe. Is all this forgotten, 
For Yankee brawls and Carolina cotton ? 

> James Ijawson, Esq., of the MereantUe. A fine, warm-hearted Scotch* 
nan, who, having unfortunately blundered into Jaoksonlsm, is wondering 
"how V the Dell's name " he got there. He is the author of a volume enti- 
tled TaUi and SkeleheSt end of the tragedy of Giordano, 

* William Leggett, Kiq., of the Pott^ a gentleman of good talents, favor- 
ably known as the eiUtor of the New York CrUie^ etc 

s William 0. Bryant, Esq., well known to the public at large as a poet of 
acknowledged excellence; and as a very dull editor to the people of New 
Tork. 
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Am aataBB't niabow IniM BO kogw «n t 

flow* the *«Gtc«i BH«r ** tliMi«k ili «•!• BO ■ 
8l«aiB0ithy''Bivvkl**byltote^s<iffiMar 



Thy ** Water Fowl'* no kM««r ?— thutthe mo 

And vnlgnr fferilB, fSbm ranting and th« rmr 
■xtompora, liko Bottom's aiioald bo thino,— 
Hmni fMblMt traek-hoffM Jb the Hflro*s liM I 



Em oort tlM wino-oop and the Intft Mrido 
ForlriBaBdO'OonBdl; andbofoto 

Hb ooanti7*s altar, Bolwor braaiti the tido 
Of old oppiaariou. Sadly bvoodfaic ^^ 

TIm fato of harooa atnmllnK to bo fioo, 

SvoB Oampbon qwoki for Poland. Whtn wfjff 



HireUi«aoftrBitoraI— knowyoBOttfaatiMB « 

Am lonrtnff op aroond 70 to rotriovo 
Oar oonntry*! honor, whksh too long haa bocB 

Dobaaad \j thoM for whom 70 daily waavo 
Toor web of fOotian ; that from tongue and pan 

Of thoM who o*<r oar tamtahad honor gflofa. 
Of the pnre-heaited and the gifted, oomo 
Hooily the tolUBB of yoor master's doom r 

Ton ffeom their ndnt Dash year ehains mlds I 
Stand np like men for Ubofty and Law, 

And free opinion. Cheek Corraptian's pride, 
Soothe the load storm of fmtrieldal war,— 

And the bright honon of yoor erentide 
Shsll shara the glory whioh yoor morning saw ; 

The patriot's heait ahaU ghidden aft year naam. 

To shall be bkassd with, and BOt ** damaad to IHM " I 



ALBUM VXBSBB. 

[Wiitten in the albom of May Fillslmiy of Weot Kew^ 
bury, in the fall of 1838, when Whittier wm at home on a 
visit from Philadelphia, where he was engaged in editorial 
work.] 

Hudon a abnmger hand that giMa 
Its imprem to these gilded leaMS. 
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Ab one who graves in idle mood 

An idler's name on rook or wood, 

So in a careless hour I claim 

A page to leave my humble name. 

Accept it ; and when o'er my head 

A Pennqrlvanian shy is spread. 

And but in dreams my eye looks back 

On broad and lo^y Merrimac, 

And on my ear no longer breaks 

The mnrmoring music which it makes, 

When but in dreams I look agahi 

On Sslisbory beach— Grasshopper plain— 

Or Po wo w stream — or Amesbury mills, 

Or old Crane neck, or Pipestave hills, 

Think of me then as one who keeps. 

Where Delaware's broad current sweeps, 

And down its rugged limestone-bed 

The Schuylkill's arrowy flight is sped, 

Deep in his heart the scenes which graoe 

And glorify his " native place ; " 

Loves every spot to childhood dear, 

And leaves his heart " untravelled " here ; 

Longs, midst the Dutehman's kraut and greens^ 

For pumpkin-pie and pork and beans. 

And sighs to think when, sweetly near. 

The soft piano greets his ear, 

That the teir hands which, small and white. 

Glance on its ivory polished light. 

Have ne'er an Indian pudding made. 

Nor faahioned xye and Indian bread. 

And oh f where'er his footsteps turn, 

Whatofer stars above him bum, 

Though dwelling where a Yankee's name 

Is coupled with reproach or ahame. 

Still true to his New Bngland birth. 

Still faithful to his home and hearth. 

Even 'midst the aoomful stranger band 

His boast shaU be of Yamkb Laud. 



WHAT STATE STREET SAID TO SOUTH GAROUNA, AND 
WHAT SOUTH CAROLINA SAID TO STATE STREET, 

[Pablished in The National Era, Maj 22, 1851.] 

Muttering ** fine upland rtaple," " prime Sea Island ilner," 
mth ootton bales ptotored on either retina, 
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<« Tonr pwdoB I '' nid Btato 8tm* to Bootfeh OtraUnit 
''We teel and Mknowledfe jour Uws are diTiner 
Than apy ptmmnlgated Iqr the thnaden of Sinai I 
Bontj pifeked in the aeiMttiTe ooBBoienoe of bminMi 
We own and repent of onr dna of remianeaa : 
Onr honor we *Te yielded, oor worda we hare nndlowed; 
And qoflnoUng the lighta which our forefiitheEa followed. 
And tondnf from gravee \j their nMmorlea hallowed. 
With teeth on baU-cartridge, and linger on trigger, 
Bevwaed Boiton Notkma, and aent bade a nigger I ** 

'*Oet awaj I ** cried the Chiraliy, bo^y aFdmmming, 
And ilflng and drilling, and each Qoattle^Nmuning ; 

** With yoor April-fool alaTohont I Just wait till DeeemlMr 
Shall aee your new Senator atalk throoi^ the < 
And Plarltan hereqr prore ndUier dmnb nor 
BUnd in «»*fc poaHlont A««>vi«»^ awmtuw \ *• 



A FB^OMT CAMPAIGN BOKO. 

Boond now the trompet waning^! 
The atorm ia rolling nearer. 
The hour ia atrildng dearer, 
In the dnaky dome of aky. 
If dark and wild the nuMmtaag be, 
A darker mom before ns 
Shall fling ita ahadowa o*er na 
If we let the hoar go \j, 
Soond we then the trumpet ohoma I 
Soond the onaet wfld and high I 
Ooontiy and Liberty I 
F reedo m and Yiotory I 
Theee worda ahaU be our cry, — 
Fremont and Viotony I 

Soond, aoond the tnmpet f earleady I 
Each arm ita Tlgor lending, 
Bravely with wrong ocntending. 
And ahoating Freedom's cry 1 
The Kansaa homea stand oheerleady, 
The aky with flame is mddy, 
The prairie turf ia bloody, 
Where the brare and gentle die. 
Boimd the trampet stem and steady I 
tknmd the trampet strong and highl 
Ooontry and Liberty I 
Freedom and '^^oUny t 
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ThaM wordi ahall be oar oiy,— 
IMmont and Viotoiy I 

Sound now the trumpet cheerily I 
Vor dream of Heaven's f oreakJng 
The iaane of iti making, 
That Right with Wrong moat tij. 
The olood that hong ao drearilj 
The Northern winds are breaking ; 
The Horthem Lighta are shaking 
Their flre-flags in the aky. 
Sound the signal of awaking; 
Soond the onset wild and high I 
Ooontry and liberty t 
Freedom and Victory I 
These words shall be oar cry,— 
IMnumt and Yiotoiy 1 



THE QUAKERS ARE OUT. 

[A oftonpaign song written to be sung at a Repablioan 
mass meeting held in Newburyport, Mass., Ootober 11, 
I860.] 

Hot tainly we waited and counted the hoora, 

The buds of our hope have all burst into flowers. 

Ho room for misgiTing — no loop-hole of doubt, — 

We *Te heard from the Keystone I The Quakera are ool. 

The plot has exploded— we *ire found out the tridk ; 
The bribe goes a-beggiiw ; the fuidon won*t stiok. 
• When the Wido4iwake lautems are shhiing about, 
The roguea stay at home, and the true men are out I 

The good Stale has broken the oords for her spun; 
Her oil-springs and water won't fuse into one; 
The Dutchman has seas o ned with Freedom his kraut, 
And slow, late, but certafai, the Quakers are out I 

GUve the flags to the winds I set the hills aU aflamel 
Make way for the man with the Patriarch's name t 
Away with misgiTing — away with all doubt, 
For Linoohi goes fa^ when the Quakers are ookl 
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A LBGEND OF THB LAKB. 



[This poem, originally printed in the Atlantic Monthly was 
withheld from publication in hia Yolnmes by Mr. Whittier, 
in deference to liring relatiyes of the hero of the poem. 
Death finally remoTed the restriction.] 



yoa fo to OflDtn Harbor, 
A« haply yoai 



rrom the hillA ol Alton Baj, ~ 

Into the hMit ol the UgUuida, 

Into the north wind free, 
Through the rising and vuiiaUng htendib 

Otor the monntefai een,— 

Tto the Uttle hMnlet lying 

White in ite moonteln fold, 
Adeep bj the tehe end drauning 

A dnem that ie never told, — 



And b the Bed HiU*8 ahadow 
Tour pilgrim home yoa make. 

Where the chambers open to aonriae, 
The Bountaina, and the lake, — 

If the pleaaant piotore wearies, 
As the fairest sometimes will. 

And the weight of the hills lies on yon 
And the water is aU too still, — 

If hi vain the peaks of Oonstoek 

Red d en with sunrise Are, 
And the sky and the purple mountains 

And the sunset islsnds tire, — 

If yon torn from in-door thrumming 
Aid the cutter of bowls without, 

And the folly that goea on its travels 
Bearing the dtj about,— 

And the oarea yon left behind you 
Oome hunting along your track, 
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As B1im4I»p Ia G«niutt foUe 
Rod* on the to»Tdlttr*s pMk,-- 

Art me tell yon » tender etoiy 

Of one who is now no more, 
A tale to hrant like » spirit 

The Winnepeaeakee shore, — 

Of one who was braTe and gentle, 

And strong for manly strife, 
Biding with cheering and moale 

Into the toomsj of life. 

lUtering and £dlii« midway 

In the Tempter's subtle snare, 
The ohaina of an evil hafalt 

He bowed himself to bear. 

Over his fresh young manhood 

The bestial veil was flung,— 
The eurse of the wine of Oiroe, 

The spell her weaTors song. 

Teariy did hlU and hOMside 

Their summer idyls firame ; 
Alone hi his darkened dwelling 

He hid his fSoe for I 



The musle of life's great maiehoi 
Bounded for him in Tain ; 

The Toloes of human duty 
Smote on his ear like pain. 

In Tain over idand and water 
The curtains of sunset swung ; 

In Tain on the beautiful mountains 
The pictures of Ood were hnng. 

The wretched years crept onwssd, 
Bach sadder than the Ust ; 

AH the bloom of Ufto f ell from hhn, 
Allthef 

But deep in Irfs heart fomrw 
And unprofaned he kep( 

The lovn of his saintly moUwr, 
Who in the gmTqwrd slept. 
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Hit hooM hftd BO piiwiat piotovMi 
H»coM f o rtl eM walla WW bw; 

Bat the rielMt of aarth and ooeaa 
Oonld not iwmhaae his mother's ehiiB» 

The old ehair, quaintly oarren, 

With oaken anna ootspiead, 
Whereby, in the long gone twOights, 

His ohikUah prayers were said. 

For thenee in his long night watohes^ 

By moon or starlight dim, 
A ftee fnU of Ioto snd pity 



And oft, as the grieving I 

Sat in his mother's ohair, 
The groan of his self -npbraidiiv 

Grew into wordless prayer. 

At hut, fai the moonless midnight, 
The summoning angel came, 

BeTore in his pity, tooohing 
The hoose with lingers of flame. 

The red light flashed from its window* 
And flared from its sinking roof ; 

And bal&ed and awed before it 
The villagers stood aloof. 

They shrank from the falling rafters. 
They tamed from the famaoe glare; 

Bat its tenant oried, '* God help me t 
I most save my mother's chair.'* 

Under the biasing portal, 

Over the floor of flre. 
He seemed, in the terrible splendor, 

A martyr on his pyre. 

In his ftee the mad flames smote Unit 
And stong him on either side ; 

Bat he olong to the sacred rello, — 
By his mother's ohair he died I 

O mother, with homan yearnings I 
O saint, by the altar stairs t 
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BhftD not the dear Ood give thee 
The obild of thy taauj pnjenT 

O Chriat I by whom the loring, 

Though erring, ere forgiven, 
Haat thou for him no refuge, 

No quiet pkoe tai heeTent 

OIto pelma to thy atrong martyra, 

And orown thy aainta with gold, 
But let the mother welcome 

Her loat one to thy fold I 



LETTER TO LUCY LABOOM. 

ssthadmo.,uefl^ 

Believe me, Looy Lareom, it girea me real aorrow 

That I cannot take my carpet-bag and go to town to-morrow; 

But I *m ** anow-bonnd,** and cold on cold, like layera of an onion, 

Hsre piled my back and weighed me down aa with the pack of Banyan. 

The north-eaat wind ia damper and the north-west wind ia odder, 

Or elae the matter aim^y ia that I am growing older. 

And then I dare not tmat a moon aeen orer ooe*a left ahoulder, 

Aa I aaw thia with alender horaa caught in % weat hill pine, 

Aa on a Btamboul minaret onrrea the arch-impoator*a a|gn, — 

Bo I moat atay in Ameabory, and let you go yonr way. 

And gneaa what colore greet your eyea, what ahapea your atepa delay ; 

What pictured f onna of heathen lore, of god and goddeaa pieaae yoo, 

What idol graTcn Imagea you bend your wicked kneea to. 

Bat why ahoold I of ctU dream, well knowing at your head goea 

That flower of Chriatian womanhood, oar dear good Anna Meadowi. 

She *11 be diaoreet, I *m aura, although once, \n a foeak romantic, 

She flung the Doge*a bridal ring, and married ** The Atkntio ** 1 

And aptte of all appearaneea, like the woman tai a ahoe, 

She *a got ao many " Tonng Fdka ** now, ahe don't know what to do. 

But I moat aay I tUak it atrange that thee and Mra. Bpaoldinff, 

Whoae liToa with Gahin*a ftT»-railed creed have been ao tightly wallad in 

Bhonld qoit yoor Puritan homea, and take the palna to go 

Bo far, with malice aforethought, to •• walk in a Tafai ahow >M 

Did Bmmona hunt for piotorea ? Waa Jonathan Edwarda peeping 

Into the chambera of imagery, with maida for Tiammni weeping t 

Ah wen f the tlmea are aadly changed, and I myaelf am f eeUi« 

The wicked world my Quaker ooat from off my ahouldera poclfng 

Ctod grant that In Hm atrange new aea of change wherein we awim. 

We atOl may knap the good oU pink, o< rimple faith in HfaB I 
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LINSB OK LBAVINO AFPLEDOBB. 

[Sent in a letter to Celia Thaxter.] 

Undor the duidow of % eload, the light 

Dtod out upon the w»ten, Uke % raoJle 

OhMed from % foce 1^ grief. FoUowing the fli^t 

Of ft lone Urd thst, Muddlng with the breeM, 

Dipped its onnk wing in leeden-colored aeea, 

I nw in sonahlne lifted, clear and bright, 

On the horiion*! rim the Fortmute Isle 

That claims thee as ita fair inhabitant, 

And glad of heart I whiaperad, *«Be to her. 

Bird of the sommer aea, my messenger; 

Tell her, if HeaTon a fervent prayer will grant, 

Thia light that fUls her island home above, 

Uaking ita slopes of rock and greenness gaj, 

A pwtial glory midst surrounding gray, 

Shall prove an eemest <rf our F!ather*s love, 

More and more shining to the perfect day.** 



MBS. choate's HOUSB-WABMING. 

[*< His washerwoman, Mrs. Choate, by industry and thrift 
had been enabled to baild for her family a comfortable 
house. When it was ready for occupancy, there was a 
house-warming, attended by all the neighbors, who brought 
substantial tokens of their good-will, including all the furni- 
ture needed in her new parlor. Mr. Whittier's hand was to 
be seen in the whole movement ; he was present at the fes- 
tivity, and made a little speech, congratulating Mrs. Choate 
upon her well-deserved success in life, and said he would 
read a piece of machine poetry which had been intrusted to 
him for the occasion. These are the lines, which were, of 
course, of his own composition." — S. T. Fickakd, Life and 
Letters qf John GreenUqf Whittier.'] 

Of lights and of wiongi 
list the famJnine tengnes 
lUk on— none forbid It 
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Onr hoilMfe bort Ibmw 
WlMtt h«r hands found to do, 
Aflkod no qqerttons, bnfe dd f& 

Hen the lenon of work, 
Which to many folks shirk, 

Is so idsin an may learn it ; 
Each brick hi this dwelling, 
Baoh timber is telling, 

If yon want a home, iabh n. 

The qnestlen of labor 
Is sdlyed by our neighbor. 

The old riddle gneaaed oat : 
The wisdom aore needed, 
The tmth long unheeded. 

Her flat-iron *s pressed oat t 

Thanks, then, to Kate Choate t 
Let the idle take note 

What their fingers were made fbr ; 
She, cheerful and joUy, 
Worked on late and early. 

And bought —wh»t ahe paid for I 

Nerer vainly repining. 
Nor begging, nor whining ; 

The morning-star twinklea 
On no heart that *s lighter 
As she makes the world whiter 

And smoothes oat its wrlnklea. 

80, long life to Kate I 
May her helra hsTe to wait 

Till they *re gray in attendaaoe ; 
And her flat-iron preaa on. 
Still teaehingitaleaaon 

Of brave Independence t 



AN AUTOGRAPH. 



[Written for an old friend. Rev. S. H. Emery, of Qoinoj 
IlL, who zeyisited Whittier in 1868.] 

The years that slnoe we met have flown 
* Leave aa they f oond me, still alone : 
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Ho wtt*, aor «kild, aor gnndfliilld dflH^ 
In mine tJM heMt of afl» to flhoOT. 
Mon fmrond thou, with hdr k« gi^ 
Thaa mino, onut let thy tuwy itny 
Tb where thy Uttlo Ooutanoo MM 
The prairie ripple hi the bnen ; 
For one Uke her to ]iq» thy nemo 
le hotter theo the miee of fune. 



TO LUCT ULBOOM. 

Uiiio.,lflr7» 



Pn^ give the ** Atlentie'* 
A brief onpedentio 
Boriew of MleB Phelpe* book, 
Which teeehee end helpe folk 
Tb deel with the olfenden 
In love whieh eomnden 
AH pride mif orgiying, 
The loet one receiTlng 
With tmthfnl beUering 
That ehe like ell others, 
Our iiefeen and brothera, 
la only a afamer 
Whom Ood*a love within her 
Can change to the whiteneaa 
Of heaTen*8 own brig^tneei. 
J'or who ahall eee tamiah 
If He aweep and gamiah r 
When He ii the deaneer 
BhaU iM dare t6 oenaoro r 
Bey to Flelda, if he aak of it, 
I oan*t take the taak of it. 

P. &~For myaelf, if I *m able^ 
And half comfortable, 
I ahall run for the aeaahore 
To aome plaoe aa before, 
Where Uant we at leaat And 
The teeth of the Bast wind. 
And apring doea not tarry 
Aa It doea at Ameaboxy ; 
Bat where it will be to 
loaoaotyotaeeto. 
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A FABEWELL. 

[Wiifcten for Mr. and Mrs. Claflin as they were aboat to 
sail to Europe.] 

What ihall I ny, dew friends, to whom I owe 
The <dioioeBt hleadnge, dropping from the haade 
Of tmetf vl lore and friendship, as you go 
Forth on your joomey to those older lands, 
By saint and sage and bard and hero trod? 
Scarcely the aimple farewell of the Friends 
Boffioeth ; after yoa my full heart send* 
Such benediction as the pilgrim hears 
Where the Oreek faith its golden dome upreara, 
From Crimea's roses to Archangel snows, 
The Attest prayer of parting: "Go withQodP' 



ON A FLT-LBAF OF LONOFBLLOW'S POElfS. 

[Written at the Asqoam Honse in the summer of 1882.] 

Hushed now the sweet oonsoHng tongue 
Of him whose lyre the Muses strung; 
His last low iwan-song haa been sung I 

His hurt I And ours, dear friend, is near ; 
Ai douds tliat rake the mountaina here. 
We too shall pass and disappear. 

Tet howsoerar ehanged or tost, 
Not eren a wreath of mist is lost, 
No atom can itself erhanst. 

Bo Shan the aoul'a superior foNe 
Lire on and run Ita endless course 
In Ood*s unlimited uniTorae. 

And we, whose brief reflections seem 
To fade like douds from lake and strwiiBi 
BhaU brighten In a hoUor I 
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SAMUEL ■. UWALL. 

[An inaenptioii for a marUe busty modeUed bj Anne 
Whitney, and placed in the Caiy Library, f^inng^Mfn^ Maes., 
May, 1884.] 

LDw tin* Mweitnl jtadge wlio bore bii mae, 
Fitthfnl to Froodom and to Truth, bo gsw, 

WboB «n the air WM hot with wrath and blmme, 
Hia youth and manhood to the fettered ihiTO. 



A helper tender, wiae, and braTO aa be; 
IJflluf her burden of unrigbteooa law, 
He ahamed the boaat of andent ohlnOiy. 

HolaeleaaaB light that melta the darkneaa la, 

He wrought aa duty led and honor bid. 
Ho trumpet heralda Tiotoriealike hia, — 
I workw hi hia work ia hU. 



IIHB8 WKl'lTKK IK AH ALBUM. 

[The albam belonged to the gmndson of Whittier's life- 
long friend, Theodore D. Weld, and the lines were written 
in April, 1884.] 

WbatahaUIwiahhim? 8ti«ngth and health 
May be abuaed, and ao mkj wealth. 
Bven fame itaelf may eome to be 
But wearying notoijety. 

What better oan I aak than tUa ? — 
A lif e of brave unaeUahneoBi 
Wiadom for oooncil, elo<iaeaee 
For Fxeedom*8 need, for Truth*8 defenee, 
The ohampionahip of all that *8 good. 
The manlieet faith in womanhood, 
The Bteadftet friendahip, ohai^iingnaft 
With change of time or place or lot, 
Hatred of ain, but not the leaa 
A heart of pitying tendemeaa 
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And ohMity, that, Mifleriiig long, 
Shames the wrong-doer from his wrong: 
One wish expresses all — thftt he 
May even as his grandsire be I 



A DAY'S JOURNET. 

[Written in 1886 for the tenth anniversary of the wedding 
of hisnieee.] 

After yoar pleasant morning traTel 

Ton pause as at a wayside inn, 
And take with grateful hearts your breakfast 

Though served in dishes all of tih. 

Ilien go, while years as hours are counted, 

UntU the dial's hand at noon 
Invites you to a dinner table 

Oamished with sxlyu fork and spoon. 

And when the vesper bell to supper 

Is oalUng, and the day is old, 
Msj love transmute the tin of morning 

And noonday's silver into ck>ld. 



A FRAOlfENT. 

[Found among Mr. Whittier's papers, in his handwriting, 
bat undated.] 

Hm dreadful burden of our sfais we feel. 

The pain of wounds which Thou alone canst heal, 

To whom our weakness is our strong appeal. 

From the black depths, the ashes, and the dross 
Of our waste lives, we reach out to Thy cross, 
And by its fullness measure all our loss I 

That holy sign revesls Thee : throned above 
No Molooh sits, no fslse, vindictive Jove — 
IlMm art our Father, and Thy name is Love I ^ 

* This Is an alternative reading which has been cancelled : — 

** No UwImb Terror dwellB in light above, 
Cmel M Moloch, demf and false as Jove^ 
Thou art our Father, and Thy name ia Love I ** 
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UL NOTES TO THE POEMS IN THIS VOLUME. 

Note 1, page 15. <* O vine of Sibmah I I will weep to 
fthee with the weeping of Jazer 1 " — Jeremiah xlviiL 32. 

Note 2, page 19. Angiut Soliloq. cap. zzzL <*IiiteiiogaTi 
Tenamt" etc 

Note 3, page 79. Dr. Withington, author of TkePuriian, 
under the name of Jonathan Oldbng. 

Note 4^ page 79. Thomas k Kempia in De IndUUione 
ChristL 

Note 5, page 236. Goody Cole was brought before the 
Quarter Sessions in 1680 to answer to the charge of being a 
witch. The court could not find satisfactory eyidence of 
witchcraft, but so strong was the feeling against her that 
Major Waldron, the presiding magistrate, ordered her to be 
imprisoned, with *'a lock kept on her leg" at the pleasure 
of the Court. In such judicial action one can read the fear 
and vindictiye spirit of the community at large. 

Note 6, page 249. The reference is to Bayard Taylor's 
poem, The Song of the Camp, 

Note 7, pacre 357. Mogg Megone, or Hegone, was a 
leader among the Saco Indians, in the bloody war of 1677. 
He attacked and captured the garrison at Black Point, 
October 12th of that year ; and cut off, at the same time, a 
party of Englishmen near Saco River. From a deed signed 
by this Indian in 1664, and from other circumstances, it 
seems that, previous to the war, he had mingled much with 
the colonists. On this account, he was probably selected by 
the principal mohems as their agent in the treaty signed in 
November, 1676. 

Note 8, page 358. Baron de St. Castine came to Canada 
in 1644. Leaving his civilized companions, he plunged into 
the great wilderness, and settled among the Penobscot In- 
dians, near the mouth of their noble river. He here took 
for his wives the daughters of the great Modocawando, — the 
most powerful sachem of the East. His castle was plan- 
dered by Governor Andros, during his reckless administrft* 
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tion ; and the enraged Baion is supposed to have excited the 
Indians into open hostility to the English. 

Note 9, page 358. The owner and commander of the 
garrison at Black Point, which Mogg attacked and plundered. 
He was an old man at the period to which the tale relates. 

Note 10, page 358. Major Phillips, one of the principal 
men of the Colony. His garrison sustained a long and ter- ' 
rible siege by the savages. As a magistrate and a gentleman, 
he exacted of his plebeian neighbors a remarkable degree of 
deference. The Court Records of the settlement inform us 
that an individual was fined for the heinous offence of saying 
that '* Major Phillips's mare was as lean as an Indian dog." 

Note 11, page 358. Captain Harman, of Georgeana, now 
of York, was for many years the terror of the Eastern In- 
dians. In one of his expeditions up the Kennebec River, at 
the head of a party of rangers, he discovered twenty of the 
savages asleep by a large fire. Cautiously creeping towards 
them until he was certain of his aim, he ordered his men to 
single out their objects. The first discharge killed or mor- 
tally wounded the whole number of the unconscious sleepers. 

Note 12, page 358. Wood Island, near the mouth of the 
Saco. It was visited by the Sieur de Monts and Champlain, 
in 1603. The following extract, from the journal of the 
latter, relates to it: "Having left the Ke mebec, we ran 
along the coast to the westward, and cast .Jichor under a 
small island, near the mainland, where we saw twenty or 
more natives. I here visited an island, beautifully clothed 
with a fine growth of forest trees, particularly of the oak and 
walnut ; and overspread with vines, that, in their season, 
produce excellent grapes. We named it the island of Bac- 
chus." — Les Voyages de Sieur Champlain, liv. 2, c. 8. 

Note 13, page 359. John Boniton was the son of Rich- 
ard Bonython, Gent., one of the most efficient and able 
magistrates of the Colony. John proved to be *' a degen- 
erate plant." In 1635, we find by the Court Records that, 
for some offence, he was fined 40«. In 1640, he was fined 
for abuse toward R. Gibson, the minister, and Mary, his wife. 
Soon after he was fined for disorderly conduct in the house 
of his father. In 1645, the ** Great and General Court ad- 
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judged John Boniton outlawed, and inoapable of any of hia 
Majesty's laws, and proolaimed him a lebeL" {Court ReC' 
ordi of the Province^ 1646.) In 1651, he bade defiance to 
the laws of Massachusetts, and was ajain outlawed. He 
acted independently of all law and authority ; and hence, 
doubtless, his burlesque title of ''the Sagamore of Saco," 
which has come down to the present generation in the follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

** Hm« Um Booiton, tte flugunoro of B«oo; 
He UT6d % TOfoa, and died % knere, and went to Hobomoko.** 

By some means or other, he obtained a large estate. In this 
poem, I have taken some liberties with him, not strictly war- 
ranted by historical facts, although the conduct imputed to 
him is in keeping with hia general character. Over the last 
years of his life lingers a deep obscurity. Even the manner 
of his death is uncertain. He was supposed to have been 
killed by the Indians ; but this is doubted by the able and 
indefatigable author of the Hiitory of Saco and Bidde/ord. — 
Part I. p. 116. 

Note 14, page 359. Foxwell's Brook flows from a marsh 
or bog, called the ''Heath," in Saco, containing thirteen 
hundred acres. On this brook, and surrounded by wild and 
romantic scenery, is a beautiful waterfall, of more than sixty 
feet 

Note 16, page 961. Hiacoomes, the first Christian preacher 
on Martha's Vineyard ; for a biography of whom the reader 
is referred to Increase Mayhew's account of the Praying In- 
dians, 1726. The following is related of him : " One Lord's 
day, after meeting, where Hiacoomes had been preaching, 
there came in a Powwaw very angry, and said, ' I know all 
the meeting Indians are liars. Ton say you don't care for 
the Powwaws;' then calling two or three of them by 
name, he railed at them, and told them they were deceived, 
for the Powwaws could kill all the meeting Indians, if they 
set about it But Hiacoomes told him that he would be in 
the midst of all the Powwaws in the island, and they should 
do the utmost they could against him; and when they should 
do their worst by their witchcraft to kill him, he would with- 
out fear set himself against them, by remembering Jehovah* 
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He told them also he did put all the Powwaws under his 
heel. Sach was the faith of this good man. Nor were these 
Powwaws ever ahle to do these Christian Indians any hurt* 
though others were frequently hurt and killed by them."— 
Mayhew, pp. 6, 7, c. i. 

Note 16, page 363. ""The tooth-ache," says Roger WiU 
liams in his observations upon the language and customs of 
the New England tribes, '* is the only paine which will force 
their stonte hearts to cry." He afterwards remarks that even 
the Indian women neyer cry as he has heard « some of their 
men in this paine." 

Note 17, page 364. WuUamuUata, •< Let us drink." Wee 
Ixm, ** It is sweet." Vide Roger Williams's Key to the In- 
dian Language, ** in that parte of America called New Eng- 
land."— London, 1643, p. 35. 

Note 18, page 366. Wetuomanit^ — a house god, or demon. 
''They — the Indians^ have given me the names of thirty- 
seven gods which I have, all which in their solemne Wor- 
ships they invocate I " — R. Williams's Briefe Observadom of 
Atf Custonu, MannerSf WonhipSf etc^ of the Natives^ in Peace 
and Warre^ tn Life and Death : on all which is added Spirit- 
ual Observations, General and Particular, of Chiefe and 
Special use — upon all occasions — to all the English inhab- 
iting these parts ; yet Pleasant and Profitable to the view of 
all Mene : p. 110, c. 21. 

Note 19, page 368. Mt. Desert Island, the Bald Moun- 
tain up<m which overlooks Frenchman's and Penobscot Bay. 
It was upon this island that the Jesuits made their earliest 
settlement. 

Note 20, page 369. Father Hennepin, a missionary among 
tiie Iroquois, mentions that the Indians believed him to be a 
eonjurer, and that they were particularly afraid of a bright 
silver chalice which he had in his possession. ''The In- 
dians," says P^re Jerome Lallamant, '< fear us as the great- 
est sorcerers on earth." 

Note 21, page 370. Bomazeen is spoken of by Penhallow 
as ''the famous warrior and chieftain of Norridgewock." 
He was killed in the attack of the English upon Norridge- 
Voek,inl724. 
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Note 22, page 37L P^re Ralle, or RasleSy was one of the 
most zealous and indefatigable of that band of Jesuit mis- 
aionaries who at the beginning of the seventeenth centniy 
penetzated the forests of America, with the avowed object of 
converting the heathen. The first religious mission of the 
Jesuits to the savages in North America was in 1611. The 
leal of the fathers for the conversion of the Indians to the 
Catholic faith knew no bounds. For this they plunged into 
the depths of the wilderness ; habituated themselves to all 
the hardships and privations of the natives ; suffered cold, 
hunger, and some of them death itself, by the extremest 
tortures. P^re Brebeuf , after laboring in the cause of his 
mission for twenty years, together with his companion, P^re 
Lallamant, was burned alive. To these might be added the 
names of those Jesuits who were put to death by the Iro- 
quois, — Daniel, Gamier, Buteaux, La Riborerde, Goupil, 
Constantin, and Liegeouis. '' For bed," says Father Lalla- 
mant, in his Relation de ce qui s'est dans Upaytt des Hurmu, 
1640, c. 3, ** we have nothing but a miserable piece of bark 
of a tree ; for nourishment, a handful or two of com, either 
roasted or soaked in water, which seldom satisfies our hun- 
ger ; and after all, not venturing to perform even the cere- 
monies of our religion without being considered as sor- 
cerers." Their success among the natives, however, by no 
means equalled their exertions. P^re Lallamant says: 
*^With respect to adult persons, in good health, there is 
little apparent success ; on the contrary, there have been 
nothing but storms and whirlwinds from that quarter." 

Sebastian Ralle established himself, some time about the 
year 1670, at Norridgewock, where h ) continued more than 
forty years. He was accused, and perhaps not without 
justice, of exciting bis Praying Indians against the English, 
whom he looked upon as the enemies not only of his king, 
but also of the Catholic religion. He was killed by the Eng- 
lish, in 1724, at the foot of the cross which his own hands 
had planted. His Indian church was broken up, and its 
members either killed outright or dispersed. 

In a letter written by Ralle to his nephew he g^ves the 
following account of his church and his own labors : ''All 
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my converts repair to the church regularly twice every day : 
first, very early in the moming, to attend mass, and again in 
the evening, to assist in the prayers at sunset. As it is ne- 
cessary to fix the imagination of savages, whose attention 
18 easily distracted, I have composed prayers, calculated to 
inspire them with just sentiments of the august sacrifice of 
our altars : they chant, or at least recite them aloud, during 
mass. Besides preaching to them on Sundays and saints' 
days, I seldom let a workingniay pass without making a 
fsonoise exhortation, for the purpose of inspiring them with 
horror at those vices to which they are most addicted, or to 
confirm them in the practice of some particular virtue.'' — 
Vide Lettres Edijiantes et Cur., vol. vL p. 127. 

Note 23, page 377. The character of Ralle has probably 
oever been correctly delineated. By his brethren of the 
{lomish Church, he has been nearly apotheosized. On the 
other hand, our Puritan historians have represented him as 
a demon in human form. He was undoubtedly sincere in 
his devotion to the interests of lus church, and not over- 
Bcmpulous as to the means of advancing those interests. 
"The French," says the author of the History of Saco and 
Biddeford, ** after the peace of 1713, secretly promised to 
supply the Tn*^''^"« with arms and ammunition, if they would 
renew hostilities. Their principal agent was the celebrated 
Balle, the French Jesuit." — p. 215. 

Note 24, page 379. Hertel de Rouville was an active and 
imsparing enemy of the English. He was the leader of the 
combined French and Indian forces which destroyed Deer- 
field and massacred its inhabitants, in 1703. He was after- 
wards killed in the attack upon HaverhilL Tradition says 
that, oo examining his dead body, his head and face were 
f ooiid to be perfectly smooth, without the slightest appear- 
imce of hair or beard. 

Note 25, page 380. Coioesassf — tawhick weuoMeenf An 
you afraid ? — why fear you? 
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rV. A LIST OP MR WUIITIER'S POEMS, 

ABRAV^a» CHBOVOIXraiCAIXT. 

TUs lift follows the dstot giren witli the poems. In the 
few eMes where the dates hare not been determined exsctlj. 
the poems are plaoed in the groap with whieh they were 
pnUished, when eollected in Tolnmes. The order is by 
yeaiSy and no attempt has here been made to preserve the 
exset order of composition nnder the year. 

1826. The Exile's Departure. 
The Deity. 

The Yale of the Menimae. 
Benerdlenee. 

1827. Oeean. 

1828. The Sicilian Vespefs. 
The Earthquake. 

The Song of the Yermonten. 

1829. The Spirit of the North. 
Judith at the Tent of Holof ernes. 
Metaoom. 

The Drunkard to his Bottle. 
The Ptot and Coming Year. 

1830. The Fair Quakeress. 
BoHvar. 

The Yandois Teacher. 
The Star of Bethlehem. 
The Frost Spirit. 

1831. Isabella of Austria. 
The Fratricide. 

The Cities of the Plain. 

1832. Isabel. 

Stanzas : ^'Bind up thy tresses." 

To William Lloyd Crarrison. 

To a Poetical Trio in the City of Gotham. 

1833. The Female Martyr. 
The Missionary. 

The CaU of the Christian. 
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Extract from << A New England Legend." 

Toussaint L'Ouyerture. 
1834. Mogg Megone. 

The Crucifixion. 

Hymn : " O Thou whose presence went before.** 

The Slave-Ships. 

To the Memory of Charles B. Storrs. 

Expostulation. 

A Liament. 
1836. The Demon of the Study. 

The Yankee GirL 

The Hunters of Men. 

Stanzas for the Times. 

The Prisoner for Debt 

1836. A Day. 

Clerical Oppressors. 

A Summons. 

To the Memory of Thomas Shipley. 

The Moral Warfare. 

1837. Massachusetts. 
The Fountain. 
Palestine. 

Hynms from the French of TiamaTtiiwi. 

Hymn : << O Holy Fathi^r, just and troe." 

Ritner. 

The Pastoral Letter. 

Lines on the Death of S. OliTer Torrey. 

1838. Pentucket. 

The Familist's Hymn. 

Pennsylvania HaU. 

Album Verses. 

The Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother. 

The Quaker of the Olden Time. 

1839. The New Tear. 
The Relic. 

The World's Convention. 

1840. To , with a copy of WoQlinan's JonmaL 

1841. The Cypress Tree of Ceylcm. 
St John. 
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TheEzilcfl. 

Faneral Tree of the Sokolii. 
The Nanemen. 
Memotiee. 
Hie MeRimae. 
Laej Hooper. 
To A Fnend. 
Leggett's MonmiMni. 
Demoeraej. 
1842. Follen. 

TheGiJlowB. 



184a The Knight of St Johik 
CaMandia Soothwiek. 
The New Wife and the Old. 
Hampton Beach. 
Ego. 
To J. P. 
ChalklejHalL 
Maaaaehnsetta to Virginia. 
The Christian SUto. 
Seed-Tune and Harrest. 
To the Bef ormers of England. 
The Homan Sacrifice. 

1844. The Pampkin. 

The Bridal of Pennacook. 

EzekieL 

Channing. 

To Massachnaetts. 

The Sentence of John L. Brown. 

To Fanenil HalL 

Texas. 

1845. New Hampshire. 
At Washing^n. 

* To my Friend on the Death of his Siste!; 
Gone. 

The Shoemakers. 
The Fishermen. 
The Lnmhermen. 
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1846. . The Ship-Baildeis. 

The Pine-Tree. 

lines from a Letter to a Young Clerical Friend. 
To Ronge. 
Forgiveness. 
The Branded Hand. 
The Reformer. 
To a Southern Statesman. 
Daniel Neall. 
A Letter supposed to be written by the Chairman of 

the Central Clique at Concord, N. H. 
The Freed Islands. 

1847. The Lost Statesman. 

The Angels of Buena Vista. 

Barclay of Ury. 

Yorktown. 

To Delaware. 

Song of Slaves in the Desert. 

The Huskers'. 

The Drovers. 

Daniel Wheeler. 

My Soul and L 

To my Sister. 

The Wife of Manoah to her Husband. 

The Angel of Patience. 

What the Voice said. 

A Dream of Sununer. 

My Thanks. 

Randolph of Roanoke. 

Proem. 

1848. The Slaves of Martinique. 

The Curse of the Charter Breakers. 

The Wish of To-Day. 

Psean. 

The Poor Voter on Election Day. 

The Crisis. 

The Reward. 

The Holy Land. 

Worship. 
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Tlie Peaee ConToitioo wX ] 
1840. Calef in Boston. 

To Pin. IX. 

On ReoeiTing an Eagle's Qnill from Lake Snpexior. 

KatUeen. 

Onr State. 

To Fredrika Bremer. 

The Men of Old. 

The Christian Tourists. 

Hie Lakeside. 

Autumn Thonghts. 

The Legend of St Mark. 
1860. The WeU of Loeh Maiee. 

Ichabod. 

In the Evil Day. 

Elliott. 

The Hill-Top. 

To Avis Keene. 

A Sabbath Soene. 

Dome. 

Lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated Publisher. 

AU'sWell. 

1851. Remembrance. 

The Chapel of the Hermits. 

The Prisoners of Naples. 

To my Old Scboolmaster. 

luYocation. 

Wordsworth. 

In Peace. 

Kossuth.' 

To . Lines written after a Snnuner Day's Ex* 

oursion. 
What State Street said. 

1852. Pictures. 
The Cross. 
Firsi^Day Thoughts. 
Questions of Life. 
April. 

. The DiBenthralled. 
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The Peace of Europe. 

Eya. 

AstrsBa. 

1853. Tauler. 

Summer by the Lakeside. 

Trust 

My Namesake. 

The Dream of Fio Nono. 

The Hero. 

BantouL 

Ofacial Piety. 

1854. The Voices. 
Bums. 

William Fonter. 
Charles Sumner. 
The Rendition. 
The Hasclush. 
The Fruit Gift 
Maud Muller. 

The Hermit of the Thebaid. 

Letter from a Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South. 
The Kansas Emigrants. 
A Memory. 

1855. The Barefoot Boy. 
My Dream. 
Flowers in Winter. 
Arisen at Last 

For Righteousness' Sake. 
Inscription on a Sun^Dial. 

1856. The Ranger. 
The Mayflower. 

The Conquest of EinUuid. 

The New Exodus. 

A Lay of Old Time. 

A Song, inscribed to the Fremont Clnbk 

A Fremont Campaign Song. 

What of the Day. 

A Song for the Time. 
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Tlie PiM of the SiemL 
The Panofmnia. 
Barial of Bmilier. 
To PemwjrlTaaia. 
MaryGmrriii. 
1867. M<^oeh in State Stmt 
The Hist Flowefs. 
The Syeemoree. 
Mabel Martin. 
Skipper Ireeon's Bide. 
Hie Garriaon of Cape Aul 
The Last Walk in Antunn. 
The Gift of Tritemins. 

1858. To James T.Fielda. 
The Palm-Tree. 
From Perogia. 

Le Marais da Cjgne. 

The Eve of Election. 

The Old Borjing Groond. 

Trinitas. 

The Sisters. 

The Pipes at Lnelmqw. 

The Swan Song of Pkrson Atsej. 

Telling the Bees. 

A Song of Harvest. 

George B. Cheever. 

The Cable Hymn. 

1859. Kenoza Lake. 
The Preacher. 

The Red River Yoyagenr. 

The Doable-Headed Snake of Newbuy. 

«TheRook"inElGhor. 

In Remembraoce of Joseph Storge. 

The Over Heart 

My Psalm. 

The Memory of Barns. 

Brown of Ossawatomie. 

On a Prayer Book. 

The Prophecy of Samuel SewalL 
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For an Autnmn Festival. 

1860. The Trace of Piscataqoa. 
The Shadow and the Light. 
Mj Playmate. 

The River Path. 

Italy. 

Naples. 

The Summons. 

The Quaker Alumni. 

The Quakers are out. 

1861. To William H. Seward. 
Thy Will be done. 

To John C. Fremont 

A Word for the Hour. 

*< Bin f este Burg ist nnser Gott" 

Cobbler Keezar's Vision. 

Our River. 

A Legend of the Lake. 

1862. Amy Wentworth. 
At Port Royal. 

The Cry of a Lost Soul. 

Mountain Pictures. 

To Englishmen. 

The Watchers. 

The Waiting. 

The Battle Autumn of 1862. 

Astnea at the Capitol. 

1863. The Proclamation. 
The Answer. 

To Samuel £. Sewall and Harriet W. SewalL 

A Memorial. 

Andrew Rykman's Prayer. 

The Countess. 

Barbara Frietchie. 

Anniversary Poem. 

Hymn sung at Christmas by the Scholars of St. 

Helena's Island, S. C. 
Mithridates at Chios. 

1864. The Yanishenu 
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What the Bizds Mid. 

The Brother of Mevey. 

The Wreck of RiTemumth. 

Bryant on his Birthday. 

Thomas Starr King. 

Hymn for the Opening of Thomas Starr King's Hoose 

of Worship. 
Lines on leaving Appledoie. 

1865. Beyisited. 

To the Thirty-ninth Congfess. 

The Changeling. 

The GraTe hy the Lake. 

Kallnndborg Churoh. 

Hymn for the Celebration of Emancipation at New- 

bnryport. 
Lans Deo. 

The Mantle of St John de Matha. 
The Peace Automn. 
The Eternal Goodness. 

1866. Snow-Bonnd. 

The Common Qoestioii. 

Oiv* Master. 

Abraham Davenport. 

Lines on a Fly Leaf. 

The Maids of Attitash. 

The Dead Ship of HarpswelL 

Letter to Lucy Laroom. 

1867. George L. Steams. 
The Worship of Nature. 
Freedom in BraaL 
The PaUtine. 

The Tent on the Beach. 

1868. The Hive at Gettysburg. 
Divine Compassion. 
The Clear Vision. 

The Meeting. 

The Two Rabbins. 

Among the Hills. 

The Dole of Jarl ThorkelL 
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Hymn for the House of Worship at GeoigetowiL 

An Autograph. 

Howard at Atlanta. 

GraribaldL 

Norumbega. 

The Pageant 

1870. Miriam. 

In School-Days. 

To Lydia Maria Child. 

My Triamph. 

Nauhaught, the Deacon. 

The Fteyer-Seeker. 

The Laurek. 

A Spiritual Manifestation. 

To Lucy Larcom. 

1871. The Sisters. 
Marguerite. 
The Robin. 
The Singer. 
Disarmament. 
How Mary Grew. 
Chicago. 

My Birthday. 

1872. The Pressed Gentiaii. 
A Woman. 

The Pennsylvania Pilgrim. 

The Throe Bells. 

'King Yolmer and Elsie. 

The Brewing of Soma. 

Hymn for the Opening of Plymouth Chnroh. 

1873. Conductor Bradley. 
John Underbill. 

A Mystery. 

In Quest. 

The Friend's Burial. 

The Prayer of Agassiz. 

A Christmas Carmen. 

1874. Kinsman. 

The Golden Wedding of Longwood. 
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Vesta. 

A Sea Dream. 

Hazel BI0880111B. 

Summer. 

1875. ^I was a Stxanger and ye took me in.* 
The Two Angels. 

The Healer. 
Child Songs. 
Lexington. 
The Library. 
AFarewelL 

1876. Jane on the Merrimae. 
Sunset on the Bearoamp. 
Centennial Hymn. 

1877. Giving and Taking. 
Hymn of the Dnnkers. 
The Henohman. 

In the <« Old South." 
Bed Biding Hood. 
The Witeh of Wenham. 
The Problem. 
Thiers. 

Fitz-Greene Halleok. 
King Solomon and the Ants. 
Li Besponse. 
At School Close. 

1878. The Seeking of the Waterfall 
At Eventide. 

Oriental Maxims. 
The Vision of Eohard. 
William Francis Bartlett 
Hymn of the Children. 

1879. The Khan's Devil. 
The Trailing Arbutus. 

The Dead Feast of the Kol Folk. 

Inscriptions. 

Onr Autocrat. 

Bayard Taylor. 

The Emancipation Group. 
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(jamson. 

The Landmarks. 

1880. MyXniBt. 

The LoBt Oocasion. 

Voyage of the Jettie. 

A Name. 

The King's Missive. 

St. Martin's Summer. 

Valuation. 

The Minister's Daughter. 

The Jubilee Singers. 

1881. Within the Gate. 
The Book. 
Rabbi Ishmael. 
Greeting. 

The Bock Tomb of Bradoie. 

Help. 

Requirement. 

Utterance. 

By their Works. 

The Word. 

The Memory. 

1882. The Bay of Seven Islands. 
Grarden. 

An Autograph. 

An Easter Flower Gift 

Grodspeed. 

The Wishing Bridge. 

Storm on Lake Asquam. 

On a Fly-Leaf of Longfellow's Poems. 

At Last. 

A Greeting. 

The Poet and the Children. 

Wilson. 

The Mystic's Christmas. 

1883. Our Country. 

St. Gregory's Guest. 

How the Women went from Dover. 

What the Traveller said at Sunset. 
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A Sammer Pilgrimage. 

Winter Roses. 
1884 The Light that is felt 

The Two Loves. 

«TheStory of Ida." 

Samuel £. SewalL 

Sweet Fern. 

Abram Morrison. 

Birchbrook Mill. 

Lines written in an Albom. 
1886. Hymns of the Brahmo Somaj. 

The Two Elizabeths. 

Requital. 

The Wood Giant 

The Reunion. 

Adjustment. 

An Artist of the BeantifuL 

A Welcome to LoweU. 

1886. How the Robin eame. 
Banished from Massaohnaetts. 
The Homestead. 
Revelation. 

The Bartholdi Statue. 

Norumbega Hall. 

Mnlford. 

To a Cape Ann Schooner. 

Samuel J. Tilden. 

A Day's Journey. 

1887. On the Big Horn. 
A Legacy. 

1888. The Brown Dwarf of RtLgen. 

Lydia H. Sigoumey, Liscription on Tablet 
One of the Signers. 
The Christmas of 1888. 

1889. The Vow of Washington. 

O. W. Holmes on his Eightieth Birthday. 

1890. R. S. S., At Deer Island on the Merrimao. 
Burning Drift-Wood. 

The Captain's WelL 
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Haverhill. 

To G. G. 

Milton, on Memorial Window. 

The Last Eve of Summer. 

To E. C. S. 

1891. James Russell Lowell. 

Preston Powers, Inscription for BawhBelief. 
The Birthday Wreath. 
Between the Grates. 

1892. An Outdoor Reception. 
The Wind of March. 

To Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
[Date unknown.] The Home-Coming of the Bride. 
Mrs. Choate's House- Warming. 
A Fragment 
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A beantifal and happy gixl, & 06. 

A bendingr staff I would not break, iL 288. 

A blush as of rases, in. 186. 

Above, below, in sky and sod, ii 240. 

A Chiistian I gmng, gone, iiL 87. 

A oloud, like ihat the old-time Hebrew saw, fi. 84. 

Aorass the frosen maxshes, iiL 360. 

Aorass the sea I heard the graans, iii. 880. 

Across the Stony Monntains, o'er the desert's dnnith and aand* 

iiL 148. 
A diige is wailing f ram the Gkilf of sfeonn-Tezed Meiioo, It. 861« 
A drear and desolate ihore, L 888. 
A few brief years hare passed away, iiL 116. 
After yonr pleasant morning trayel, it. 411. 
Against the sunset's glowing wall, ii. 217. 
Against the wooded hiUs it stands, L 418. 
A gold fringe on the pnrpUng hem, iL 73. 
All day the darkness and the odld, iL 21. 
All grim and s<nled and brawn with tan, iiL 814 
<'AUhaflI" the bells of Christmas rang, iL 881. 
All night aboye their rooky bed, iiL 187. 
"All ready ? " cried the captain, iiL 20. 
All things aro Thine : no gift haye we, iv. 200. 
Along Crane Biver's sunny slopes, L 860. 
Along the aide where prayer was made, iL 289. 
Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold, L 260l 
Amidst these glorions works of Thine, it. 188. 
Amidst Thnringia's wooded hills she dwelt, L 400l 
Amidst thy sacred effigies, iiL 268. 
Among their g^ven shapes to whom, ir. 188. 
Among the legends sung or said, L 808. 
Among the thousands who with hail and cheer. It. 816b 
A moony breadth of yixgin face, iiL 168. 
And have they spumed thy wotd. It. 801. 
▼OL. IV. 28 
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Andrew Bykmaa '■ dead and gone, u. 268. 

'* And where now, Bayard, will ihy footstopa tend, ir. 140k 

A night of wonder I piled afar, iy. 389. 

Annie and Rhoda, siateni twain, L 806. 

A noble life is in thy oare, iy. 826, 

A noteleas stream, the Birchbrook rons, L 407* 

Another hand is beckoning ns, iy. 38. 

A piotore memory brings to me, iL 174. 

A pions magistrate ! sound his praise throagfaonti iH. lQ8b > 

Around Sebago*s lonely lake, L 41« 

As Adam did in Paradise, iy. 161. 

As a gnest who may not stay, iy. 148. 

A soore of years had oome and gone, L 864 

A shallow stream, from fountains, ii 170. 

As IsIam^s Prophet, when his last day drew, L 418b 

As o'er his furrowed fields which lie, iiL 278. 

A sound as if from bells of silyer, iL 61. 

A sound of tumult troubles all the air, iiL 191. 

As they who, tossing midst the storm at night, iiL ISSb 

As they who watch by sbk-beds find relief, L 248. 

A strength ^y serrioe cannot tire, iiL 122. 

A strong and mighty Angel, iiL 250. 

A tale for Roman guides to tell, L 405. 

A tender child of summers three, iL 337. 

At mom I prayed, " I fain would see, iL 248. 

A track of moonlight on a quiet lake, iy. 60. 

Bards of the island city I — where of old, iy. 896. 

Beams of noon, Uke burning lances, through the tree-tops flash 

and glisten, iiL 136. 
Bearer of Freedom's holy light, iiL 272. 
Bear him, comrades, to his grays, iiL 181. 
Before my drift-wood fire I sit, iy. 296. 
Before the Ender comes, whose charioteer, iL 330. 
Behind us at our eyening meal, iL 271. 
Belieye me, Lucy Larcom, it giyes me real sorrow, iy. 405. 
Beneath the low-hung night cloud, L 352. 
Beneath the moonlight and the snow, iL 164. 
Beneath thy skies, Noyember, iiL 192. 
Beside a stricken field I stood, iii. 223. 
Beside that milestone where the leyel sun, iL 168. 
Between the gates of birth and death, iy. 312. 
Bind up thy tresses, thou beautiful one, iy. 356. 
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Bland as tlie momiiig biealifa of June, iL 17. 

BfeflnngB on thee, litUe man, iL 128. 

Bleat land of Jndna! thrice hallowed of 800^^9 ^ ^^ 

Bloaeom and gieennesB, making all, iy. 310. 

** Bring oat yoor dead! " The midnight street, L 1& 

^Bidld at Kallnndboig by the sea, it. 265. 

But what avail inadequate words to reaoh, ii 829l 

By fire and dond, aeross the desert sand, iii S48» 

Can him not heretio whose works attest, m 82S. 
Calm on the breast of Loeh Maree, L 124 
Calmly the night eame down. It. 341. 
Champion of those who groan beneath, iiL 9. 
Climbing a path which leads back never more, iy. 302. 
Close beside the meeting waters, iy. 880. 
Conductor Bradley, (always may his name, L 85QL 

Dark the halls, and oold the feast, L 75. 
Dead Petia in her hill-tomb sleeps, u. 247. 
Dear Anna, when I brooght her yeil, iy. 881. 
Dear friends, who read the world aright, iy. 06. 
DearSisterl while the wise and sage, ii lia 
Dream not, O Soul, that easy is the task, iL 328. 
Dry the tears for holy Era, iy. 157. 

Earthly anns no more uphold him, iy. 819. 
Ere down yon blue Carpathian hills, L 62. 

Fair islands of the sunny sea I midst all xejoioing thiflgi^ if* 821« 

Fair Nature's priestesses I to whom, iy. 67. 

Far away in the twilight time, L 192. 

Far from his dose and noisome oell, iiL 282. 

Fate summoned, in gray-bearded age, to aot, iy. 186. 

Father I to thy suffering poor, iL 205. 

Fdd thy hands, thy work is oyer, iy. 827. 

Fond scenes, which delighted my youthful exutenoe, It. 838^ 

For ages on our river borders, iL 46. 

For the fairest maid in Hampton, iy. 255. 

For weeks the clouds had raked the hills, L 265. 

Friend of mine I whose lot was cast, iL 114. 

Friend of my many years, ii. 186. 

Friend of my soul I as with moist eye, iy. 80. 

Friend of the Slave, and yet the friend of all, iii. 124. 
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From Alton Bay to Saodwieh Dome, IL 91. 

From gold to gray, iiL 853. 

From pain and perQ, by land and main, tr. 290L 

From purest wells of English nndefiled, it. 802. 

From the groen Amesbnry hill whioh bean die name,L 891. 

Fimn the heart of Waombek Ifethna, from tiie lake tiiat bb?« 

fails, L 154. 
From the hills of home forth loddiifi^, tag bensaidi die taatJikB 

span, L 160. 
From these wild roeks I look to-day, it. 18a 
From the well-springs of Hndaon, Ae sea-diffi of ICsiM^ W. lfl0L 
From Yorktown's rains, ranked and still, iiL 128. 

Gallery of sacred pietares mamf old, n. 827. 

^Get ye np from the wradi of God's tanibls dsy, fi. lOl. 

Gift from the oold and silent past, i. 87. 

God bless New Hampshire I from her granito peaks, iii lOL 

God bless ye, brotheni in the fight, iiL 280. 

God called the nearest angels who dwell with Him ahore, iL 3O0L 

God's lore and peace be with thee, where, it. TOl 

Gone before ns, O oar brother. It. 14. 

Gone, gone, — sold and rone, iiL 50. 

Gone hath the spring, with all its Bowers, iL 20l 

Gone to thy Heayenly Father's rest, iiL 43. 

Gracefnl in name and in thyself, onr riTor, it. 806. 

Gray searoher of the upper air, It. 847. 

" Groat peace in Europe! Order reigns, iiL 887. 

Hsil, hesTenly gift I within the human breast, It. 836b 

Haa to Posterity, L 821. 

Hands off I thou tithe-fat plunderer I play, it. 59. 

Happy young friends, sit by me, L 416. 

Haunted of Beauty, like the manrellous youth, W. 154. 

HsTO I not Toyaged, friend belored, with thee, iL 299. 

HaTO ye heard of our hunting, o'er mountain and glen, iiL 88» 

Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard, iiL 312. 

He comes, —he comes, — the Frost Spirit comes, iL 9. 

Heed how thou liTCst Do no act by day, ii. 33a 

He had bowed down to drunkenness, iiL 340. 

He has done the work of a true man. It. 117. 

Hero is the place ; right otct the hill, i. 18a 

He rests with the immortals ; his journey has been long, It. 324» 

Here, while the loom of Winter weaTCS, ii. 122. 
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Her fingers ahame the lyory IrayBy i* 260. 

Her window opens to the bay, iy. 249. 

He stood on the brow of the well-known hill, it. 353. 

His lanrels fresh from song and lay, iv. 142. 

Ho — all to the borders I Vermonters, oome down, It. 304. 

Hoot! -^danr ye shaw ye' re faoe again, it. 348. 

Ho I thon who seekest late and long, iii 01. 

How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeie, it. 8S. 

How has New England^s romance fled, L 23. 

Ho I workers of the old time styled, iiL 201. 

How smiled the land of Franoe, It. 28^ 

flow strange to greet, this frosty mom, ii. 38. 

How sweetly oome the holy psalms. It. 100. 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town, i. 34. 

Hnrrah I the seaward breezes, iii 204. 

Hnshed now die sweet consoling tongue, It. 409. 

I ask not now for gold to gild, ii 238. 

I call the old time back : I bring my lay, i 198. 

I did bnt dream. I ncTcr knew, li 286. 

I do belieTe, and yet, in grief, i 127. 

I do not loTe thee, Isabel, and yet thou art most fair, ir. 86& 

If I haTC seemed more prompt to censure wrong, it. 01. 

I giTC thee joy I — I know to thee, It. 106. 

I haTC been thinking of the Tietims bound, iii 835. 

I haTC not felt, o'er seas of sand, ii 230. 

I heard the train's shrill whistle call, iii. 170. 

I know not. Time and 'Space so interrene, i 258b 

I lore the old melodious lays, i 11. 

Immortal Lore, f orcTer full, ii 272. 

I mourn no more my Taniahed yean, ii. 180. 

In calm and cod and silence, once again, ii 242. 

I need not ask thee, for my sake, It. 114. 

In my dream, uethought I trod, ii 128. 

In sky and waTS the white clouds swam. It. 259. 

In that black forest, where, when day is done, ii. 268. 

In the fair land o'erwatched by Ischials mountains, ir. 102» 

In the minister's morning sermon, ii 823. 

In the old days (a custom laid aside, ir. 279. 

In the old Hebrew myth the lion's frame, iii 263. 

In the outskirts of the Tillage, i 178. 

In the solemn days of old, iii 332. 

In trance and dream of old, God's prophet saw, hr. 118L 
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Ib Wertminster'i royal ludb, m. 142. 

I nid I itood vpoB thy gnye, iiL 171. 

I ahall not toon f otget that aglit, iL W. 

I mxkg the POgrim of a aofter elnne, L 322. 

Is il tlie palm, tha wwoa-palm, iL 52. 

I apiead a aeaiity boaid too lata, ii. 178L 

Is this the land our f atheta lorad, liL 3& 

Is this thy Yoiea whose treUa notea of fear, m. 101 

It ehaneed that while the pioua traopa of FiaMa* m. S4& 

It is done, iii 254. 

Its windows flashisfir to the sky, L 217. 

It was late in mild Oefeobar, aad the lony *"1^""tii>^ nun, ifi. dO& 

I wait and wateh; bafota my eyes, iL 132. 

I wandered hnely where the pine-treea made, iL 8L 

I woold I were a painter, for the sake, iL 57. 

I woold not sin, in this half -pUyfnl atrain, it. 221^ 

I would the gift I offer here, iiL 280. 

I wiite my name as one, iL 179. 

John Brown of Omawatomie spake on hia dyi*gdaj, ir. 106b 
JostGodl and these are they, iiL 38. 

Know'st thoo, O slaTe-enned land, iiL 228. 

Last night, jnst as the tints of antnmn's sky, iL 81. 

Last week— the Lord be praised for all EBs maidfla, iiL 178. 

Leagues north, as fly the gull and auk, it. 274. 

''Let there be light I" God spake of old. It. 203. 

lift again the stately emblem on the Bay State's mstad ahiel^ 

iiL 102. 
Light, warmth, and sprouting greenneaB, and o'er all, H. 25. 
Like that ancestral judge who bore hia name, It. 410. 
Long since, a dream of heaTen I had, iL 287. 
Look on him I throngh his dungeon grate, iiL 32L 
Low in the east, against a white, oold dawn. It. 285. 
Lnok to the craft that bears this name of mine, It. ISfti 

Maddened by Earth's wrong and otiI, ii. 213. 

Maiden I with the fair brown tresBes, iT. 16. 

Make, for he loTed thee well, our Menimao, it. 298. 

Maud Mailer on a summer's day, i. 148. 

Men I if manhood still ye claim, iiL 08. 

Hen of the North-Land! where 's the manly s^Mt, iiL 40l 
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Men said at yespera : '< AU is well," iy. 105. 

'Midst the men and things which will, iL 182. 

'Midst the palace bowers of Hungary, imperial Fresbnrg's pride, 

iy.352. 
Mattering " fine upland staple," '* prime Sea Island finer," iy. 399. 
My ear is foil of snmmer sounds, iL 213. 
My g^arden roses long ago, iy. 219. 
My heart was heayy, for its trust had been, ii 109* 
My lady walks her morning round, L 373. 
My old Welsh neighbor oyer the way, L 814. 
My thoughts are all in yonder town, iL 301. 

Nauhanght, the Indian deaoon, who of old, L 804i 

'Neath skies that winter neyer knew, iy. 204. 

Neyer in tenderer quiet lapsed the day, L 822. 

Night on the city of the Moor, iii. 155. 

Night was down among the mountains, iy. 342* 

No aimless wanderers, by the fiend Unrest, liL 324. 

No Beiserk thirst of blood had they, iy. 201. 

No bird-song floated down the hill, ii. 53. 

No more these simple flowers belong, iy. 92. 

Not always as the whirlwind's rush, iL 198. 

Not as a poor requital of the joy, iy. 34. 

Not on Penobscot's wooded bank the spires, iy. 222. 

Not unto us who did but seek, iiL 257. 

Not yainly did old poets tell, iy. 42. 

Not yainly we waited and counted the hours, iy. 401. 

Not without enyy Wealth at times must look, iii. 866. 

Not with die splendors of the days of old, iiL 58. 

Now, joy and thanks f oreyermore, iii. 146. 

O Ary Scheffer ! when beneath thine eye, liL 211. 

O Christ of God! whose life and death, iL 305. 

O dearest bloom the seasons know, iL 331. 

O dearly Wed, iy. 4& 

O dweller&in the stately towns, iy. 181. 

O'er the bare woods, whose outstretched hands, iL 8T» 

Of all that Orient lands can yaunt, iii. 173. 

Of all die rides since the birth of time, L 175. 

Of rights and of wrongs, iy. 406. 

O friends I widi whom my feet haye trod, ii. 267. 

Oh, dwarfed and wronged, and stained with ill, iL 294. 
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"Oh for aknigrht likeBayud, ir. 80. 

Oh, greenly and fair in tiie laodi of the sui, iL 107. 

Oh, none in all the world before, iiL 288. 

O Holy Father I just and tme, iiL 64. 

Oh, praise an' tanks! De Lotd he oome, iii. 281. 

Oh, thicker, deeper, darker growing. It. 110. 

Oh, well may 'Eaaex nt forlorn, iy. 188. 

** O Lady fair, these silks of mine aie beantifal and ran, L VL 

Old friend, kind friend I lightly down, iv. 73. 

Olor Isoanns qneriea: '^ Why should wa, iii 210. 

O lonely hay of Trinity, it. 269. 

O Mother Earth I npon thy lap, iiL 181. 

O Mother Statel the winds of Mazeh, it. 127. 

Onoe more, dear friends, yon meet beaeath, iiL 24L 

Once more, O all-adjnsting Death, It. 16&. 

Onoe more, O Moantains of the North, unreil, iL 6& 

Onoe more on yonder lavrelldd height, ir. 17& 

One day, along the electric wire. It. 84. 

One hymn more, O my lyre, iL 200. 

One morning of the fiist sad Fall, iy. 168. 

One Sabbath day my friend and I, L 200. 

O Norah, lay yoor basket down, L 120. 

On page of thine I cannot trace, iL 101. 

On the isle of Penikese, iL 206. 

On these green banks, where f aUs too soon, it. 204 

On the wide lawn the snow lay deep, ii. 168. 

O Painter of the f mits and floweis, It. 216. 

O people-ohoeen ! are ye not, iiL 261. 

O Poet rare and old, iiL 839; 

O river winding to the sea, It. 303. 

O State prayer- founded I never hung, iiL 184. 

O storied Tale of Memmao, it. 224. 

O.strong, npwelliqg prayers of faith, L 144. 

O Thou, whose presence went before, iiL 20. 

Oar fathers* God I from out whose hand, iy. 206w 

Our f ellow-eonntrymen in chains, iiL 26. , 

Our vales are sweet with fern and rose, iL 48. 

Out and in the river is winding, L 216. 

Outbound, your bark awaits yon* Were I c«^ ir. SSSk 

Out from Jerusalem, L 369. 

Over the threshold of his pleasant home, L 410> 

Over the wooded northem ridge, L 256. 
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Pardon a stranger hand that gires, it. 896. 

Pardon, Lord, the lips that dare, iL 259. 

Piero Luoa, known of all the town, ir. 25L 

Pipes of the misty moorlands, L 188. 

Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass, It. 285. 

Poor and inadequate the shadow-play, iL 169. 

Pray giye the '* Atlantic,** iv. 408. 

** Put up the sword ! *' The yoioe of Christ onoe more, iii. 86& 

Raze these long blocks of brick and stone, i. 280. 
Red as the banner which enshrouds, iv. 848. 
Right in the track where Sherman, liL 264. 
Rivermonth Rocks are fair to see, iv. 285. 
Robert Rawlin I —Frosts were falling, L JL6a 

Sad Mayflower I watched by winter stars, iL 85. 

Saint Patrick, slave to Milcho of the herds, iiL 289. 

Sarah Greenleaf , of eighteen years, iy. 893. 

Say, whose is this fair piotore, which the light, iy. 886b 

Scarce had the solemn Sabbath-bell, iiL 159. 

Seeress of the misty Norland, iy. 52. 

She oame and stood in the Old South Church, L 871. 

She sang alone, ere womanhood had known, iy. 809. 

She sings by her wheel at that low cottage door, iiL 80. 

She was a fair young giil, yet on her brow, iy. 849* 

Should yon go to Centre Harbor, iy. 402. 

Silence o'er sea and earth, iy. 888. 

Smoothing soft the nestling head, li 887. 

So fallen I so lost I the light withdrawn, iy. 02. 

Some die too late and some too soon, it. 68. 

So spake Esaias ; so, in words of flame, iy. 97. 

So stood of old the holy Christ, iL 808. 

So, this is all, — the utmost reach, iiL 50. 

Sound now the trumpet waningly, iy. 400. 

Sound over all waton, reach out from all lands, iL 801b 

Spare me, dread angel ef reproof, ii. 265. 

Speak and tell us, our Ximwna, locking northward far swsy, i 11& 

Spirit of the frozen North, iy. 840. 

Stand still, my soul, m the silent dark, ii. 220. 

Statesman, I thank thee I and, if yet dissent, iiL 215. 

Sdll, as of old, in Beayor's Vile, iL 842. 

Still in thy streets, OPkuis I doth the stain, iiL 81& 

btill linger in our noon of time, iL 306. 
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SdU titi the aebooMioiiM bj the raid, n. 108. 

Stnmger and tniTeller, iL 323. 

Streamof myfatheni iweeUj still, n. la 

Strike home, strong-hearted man I Down to the root, it. 41. 

Sniamer*a last snn nigh onto setting shines, it. 314 

SnnUght npon Jnda^'s hiUs, ii 195. 

Sweetest of aU childlike drauns, iL G9. 

Take onr hands, James RnsseU Lowell, W. 162. 

Talk not of sad NoTember, when a day, iL 03. 

Tanler, the preaoher, walked, one antnmn day, L 141. 

Hiank God for rest, where none molest, iii 260. 

Thank God for the token I one lip is still free, iii 47. 

Thanks for thy gift, It. 54 

The ag« is duU and mean. Men eieep, tSL 176. 

Ther antomn-time has oome, ii. 160. 

The beaTer ent his timber, L 241. 

The Benedictine Echard, iL 316. 

The birds against the April wind, ilL 248. 

The blast from Freedom's Northern Hills, upon itiSoiitheni way, 

iii 80. 
The Brownie sits in the Scotchman's room, L 2& 
The bnrly driTcr at my side, it. 58. 
The cannon's brasen lips ace cold, iiL 320. 
The circle is broken, one seat is f omken. It. 0. 
The donds, which rise with thnnder, slake, iL 284. 
The cross, if rifi^tly borne, shall be, iT. 70. 
The day is dosing dark and cold, L 117. 
The day's sharp strife is ended now, iiL 363. 
The dreadful burden of onr sins we fed, iT. 411. 
The eagle, stooping from yon snow-blown peaks, iT. 300. 
The elder f dks shook hands at last, iL 27& 
The end has come, as ooB:ie it must, it. 207. 
The CTil days haTc come, the poor, iiL 163. 
The fagots biased, the caldron's smoke, iL 201. 
The firmament breaks np. In black edipse, iiL 218b 
The flags of war like storm-birds fly, iiL 236. 
The fourteen centuries fall away, iL 262. 
The goodman sat beside his door, L 63. 
The great work laid upon hia twosoore yean, it. 114 
The gulf of seTcn and fifty years, it. 220. 
The harp at Nature's adTent strung, it. 282. 
The Ehan came from Bokhara town, L 378. 
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The land, that, from the rale of kings, it. 228. 

The land waa pale with famine, i. 277. 

The lowliest born of all the land, it. 149. 

The merey, O Eternal One, ii. d40. f 

The moon haa aet : while yet the dawn, liL 108. 

^e name the Gallic exile bore, it 176. 

The new world honors him whose lofty plea, it. 800. 

The old Sqnire said, aa he stood by his gate, L 386. 

The Pagan's myths through marble Ups are spoken, li 22T> 

The Persian's flowery gifts, the shrine, ir. 164. 

The pilgrim and stranger who through the day, £▼. 882. 

The pines were dark on Ramoth hill, L 238. 

The pleasant isle of RUgen looks the Baltio water o'er, L 421. 

The prophet stood, ij. 8.34. 

The proadest now is bnt my peer, iii. 842. 

The Quaker of the olden time, ilL 271. 

The Rabbi Ishmael, with the woe and sin, i 887. 

The Rabbi Nathan twoscore years and ten, i. 282. 

There are streams which are famous in history's stosy, it. 885. 

The river hemmed with leaning trees, iL 66. 

The robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blossoms grew, i 812« 

The roll of drums and the bugle's wailing, ir. 178. 

The same old baiBuig questions! O my friend, iL 242. 

The shade for me, but oyer thee, iL 246. 

The shadows grow and deepen round me, ii. 884. 

The shadows round the inland sea, ii. 18. 

The skipper sailed out of the harbor month, L 892. 

The sky is ruddy in the east, iii. 802. 

The soul itself its awful witness is, xL 829. 

The South-land boasts its teeming cane, iii. 883. 

The storm and peril orerpast, iii 269. 

Hie storm-wind is howling, iy. 828. 

Hie subtle power in perfume found, iL 89. 

The summer warmth haa left the sky, ii. 72. 

The sunlight glitters keen and bright, iL 14. 

The suns of eighteen centuries hare shone, iiL 276. 

The sun that brief December day, ii. 185. 

The sweet spring day is glad with music, iv. 120. 

The sword was sheathed : in April's sun, it. 286. 

The tall, sallow guardsmen their horsetails have spread, iiL 8661 

The tent-lights glimmer on the land, iiL 280. 

The threads our hands in blindness spin, iL 811. 

The time of gifts haa come again, iL 64. 
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Up and down the Tillage streets, i. 210. 

Up from the meadows rieh -with com, iii. ^45. 

Up from -the sea, the wild north wind is blowing, it. 811. 

Up, laggards of Freedom I — our free flag is cast, iiL 189. 

Up the hillside, down the glen, iii. 94. 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, L 107. 

Voice of a people snfFering long, iii. 268. 
Voice <if the Holy Spirit, maJdng known, li. 820. 

Wake, sisters, >wake I the day-star shines, ii. 812. 

Wave of an awful tarieilt, thronging down, W, 884» 

Weary of jangling noises never stilled, ii. 830. 

We cross tibe prairie tm of old, iiL 176. 

We give thy natal day to hope, iii. 367. 

We had been wandering for many days, 1 80. 

We have opened the door, L 376. 

Welcome home again, brave seaman I with thy thoughtful bMNr 

and g^ray, iiL 111. 
We live by Faith; bnt Faith Is not the slave, ii. 327. 
Well speed thy mission, bold Iconoclast, iii. 326. 
Well thought I who would not rather hear, iv. 08. 
We praise not now the. poet's art, iv. 113. 
We sat together, last May-day, and talked, It. 143. 
We saw the slow tides go and come, iL 67. 
We see not, know not ; all our way, iiL 217. 
We wait beneath the furnace-blast, iiL 210. 
What flecks the outer g^y beyond, iy. 271. 
What shall I say, dear friends, to whom I owe, iy. 409. 
What shall I wish him ? Strength and health, iy. 4ia 
What though around thee blazes, iiL 100. ^ 

When first I saw our banner waye, iiL 234 
When Freedom, on her natal day, iiL 46. 
When on my day of life the night is falling, iL 838. 
When the breath divine is flowing, iL 203. 
When the reaper's task was ended, and the summer wearing lata^ 

L 188. 
Whero are we going ? whero are we gfoing, iiL 126. 
Where ceaseless Spring her garland twines, iv. 196. 
Where, over heathen doom-rings and gray stones of the Hoig, 

L 345. • 
Where the Groat Lake's sunny smiles, iy. 241. 
Whero "Hme the measuro of his hours, iL 188. 
White clouds, whose shadows haunt the deep, iL 27* 
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Who girw and hides the girnqr hand, iL 314. 

Who, lookinfl^ haokward tram hk manhood's prime, n. 232. 

Who stands on that eliff, like a figore of stone, It. 367. 

** Why urge the long, unequal ^ght, m. 345. 

Wildly round oar woodland quarters, iiL 297 

With a oold and wintry noon-light, iiL 100. 

With a glory of winter snnshine, iv. 160. 

With dearer light, Gross of Uie South, shine forth, iiL 361. 

With fifty years between you and your well-kept weddiqg tow. 

It. 197. 
With wamii^ hand I mark Tune's rapid flight, iL 822^ 
^th wisdom far beyond her yeazs, it. 120. 

Tears sinoe (hut names to me before), W. 122. 
Yes, let them gather! Summon forth, iiL 72. 
Tes, pile Uie marble o' er him ! It is well, It. 22. 
Tou flung your taunt across the ware, iiL 226ii 
Too soaroely need my tardy thanks, iL llQb 
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Abnbftm Davenport, It. 279. 

Abram Morrison, iL 182. 

Adams, John Quinoy, !▼. 824. 

Adjustment, iL 338. 

After Sleotion, liL 368. 

Album Verses, iv. 888. 

AU 's Well, ii. 234. 

Amonsthe Hills, L 260. 

Amv Wentworth, L 248. 

Andrew Bykman*8 Pnyer, iL 258. 

Angel of Patienoe. The, iL 216. 

Angels of Boena Vista, The, L 112. 

Anniyersanr Poem, iii. 241. 

Answer, The, iL 266. 

AprU, iL 24. 

Arisen at Last, iiL 171. 

Artist of the Beaotiful, An, ir. IM. 

Astnaa, iiL 338. 

Astnea at the CapitoL iiL 234. 

At Eyentide, iL VSO, 

At Last, U. 333. 

At Port Royal, iiL 230. 

At Bchool-Cflose, It. 267. 

At Washington, iiL 106. 

Autograph, An, iL 179 ; It. 407. 

Autumn Thoughts, iL 20. 

Banished from Maseaohnaetti, L 419. 
Barbara Frietchie, iiL 245. 
Barclay of Ury, i. 107. 
Barefoot Boy, The, U. 126. 
Bartholdi Statue, The, It. 223. 
Bartiett, William Francis, It. 138. 
Btttie Autumn of 18622The, iii. 236. 
Bty of Seyen Islanda, The, L 380. 
Benedicite, iy. 70. 
Benevolence, iy. 386. 
Batween the Oates, iv. 312. 
Birchbrook Mill, i. 407. 
Birthday Wreath, The, It. 810. 
Bolivar, It. 351. 
Book, The, iL 827. 
Branded Hand, The, iiL 111. 
Brewing of Soma, The, iL 291. 
Bridal of Pennaoodk, The, L 78. 
Brother of Mercy, llie, iv. 251. 
Brown Dwavf of Bligen, The, L 

421. 
Brown of Ossawatomie, iv. 106. 
Bryant on his Birthday, iv. 113. 
Burial of Barber, iii. 181. 
Burning Diift-Wood, iv. 298. 



Bums, iv. 92. 

By their Works, iL 326. 

Gable Hymn, The, iv. 269. 
Calef in Boston, iU. 332. 
CaU of the Christian, The, iL 198. 
CH»tafai*8 WeU, The, iv. 289. 
Cassandra ttouthwick, L 65. 
Centennial Hymn, iv. 205. 
Chalklev Hidl, iv. 36. 
ChangeUng. The, iv. 265. 
Channing, iv. 42. 

Chapel of the Hermite, The, L 126. 
Charity, iv. 832. 
Chicago, iv. 195. 
ChUd^ngs, iL 806. 
Christian Slave, The, iii. 86. 
Christian Tourists, The. iii. 324. 
Christmas Carmen, A, ii. 304. 
Christmas of 1888, The, iv. 286. 
Cities of the Plain, xue, iL 191. 
Clear Vision, The, ii. 286. 
Clerical Oppressors, iii. 38. 
Cobbler Keezar*s Vision, L 241. 
Common Question, The, ii. 271. 
Conductor Bradley, L 358. 
Conquest of Ffailand, The, iiL 860. 
Countess, The, i. 253. 
CrisU, The, iii. 148. 
Cross, The, iv. 79. 
Crucifixion, The, ii. 195. 
Cry of a Lost Soul, The, ii. 266. 
Curse of the Charter-Breakers, ThOb 
iiL 142. ^ 

Cypress-Tree of C^lon, The, L 6a 

Day, A, ii. 98. 

Day's Journey, A, iv. 411. 

Dead Feast of the Kol-Folk, The, i.376w 

Dead Ship of HaipaweU, The, iv. 271* 

Deity, The, iv. 384. 

Democracy, iii. 272. 

Demon of the Study, The, L 25. 

Dene, iiL 166. 

Disarmament, iiL 365. 

Disenthralled, The, iii. 340. 

Divine Compassion, ii. 287. 

Dr. Kane in Cuba, iv. 326. 

Dole of Jarl Thorkell, The, L 277. 

Double-Headed Snake of Newban 

The, L 192. 
Dream of Argyle, The, iv. 819* 
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Dimm of PioKoDO, TIm, ftt. SAL 
Dream of Bammor, A, U. 17. 
Droren, The, UL 304. 
Dnmksrd to hie Bottle, The, !▼. MS. 

Serthquake, The, W. Ml. 

Beefeer Flowar Gift, An, IL 88L 

Xgo, iL 101. 

"^mn feeto Burg let OBier Oott,*' ifl. 

219. 
XUiott, It. 60. 

BmeacitMtiou Oroan, The, UL 266b 
Btenua Ooodneee, The, U. 9tf7. 
£▼», It. 157. 

Xyemng in Bttrmah, It. 880. 
Kto of IUogUou, The, UL 868. 
BxOe'e Depaiture, The, !▼. 888L 
ExUee, The, L 63. 
KxpcetohitioD, UL M. 
Sxtract from "A Sew SMtod L»- 

geud." I. 28. 
&Mkisl,U.aU0l 

Fair Qoakereee, The, It. 8«0. 
FamiUat'* Hymn. The, U. 206. 
FareweU, A, It. 409. 
FareweU of a Virginia Blave Mother, 

The, Ui. 66. 
Female Martyr, The, L 19. 
First-Day Tboughta, U. 242. 
Firat Flowera, The, U. 46. 
Fiahermen, The, Ui. 294. 
Flowers in Winter, U. 38. 
FoUen: on Reading hia Bsaay on 

" The Future State," iy. 29. 
For an Autumn FestiTal, iv. 164. 
Forgiyeneas, U. 100. 
For Righteouaneaa* Sake, UL 176w 
Forster, WiUiam, iy. 88. 
Fountain, The. L 29. 
Fragment, A, iy. 411. 
Fratricide, The, iv. 868. 
Freed Islands, The, iU. 116. 
Freedom in Brasll, iii. 361. 
Fremont Campaign Boug, A, iy. 400. 
Friend*s BuritO, The, iL 301. 
From Perugia, Ui. 366. 
Frost Spirit, The, U. 9. 
Fruit-Oift, The, tt. 31. 
Funeral Tree of the SokoUs, L <L 

Gallows, The, UL 275. 

Garden, iy. 216. 

Garibaldi, iy. 119. 

Garrison, UL 260. 

Garrison of Cape Ann, The, L 166. 

Gift of Tritemius, The, L 172. 

Giying and Taking, U. 814. 

GodsiMod, iy. 218. 

Golden Wedding of Iiongwood, The, 

iy. 197. 
Gone, iy. 88. 

Graye hf the Lake, The, iv. 241. 
Greeting, U. 178. 
Greeting, A, iy. 216. 

Halleck, Ftti-Greene, iv. 186. 



Hampton Beaoh, tt. 14. 
Haaohish, The, iU. 178. 
HayerhiU, iy. 303. 
Hasel Bloaaoma, U. 72. 
Healer, The, U. 306. 
Help, U. 328. 
Henchman, The, L 878. 
Hermit of the Thebaid, The, L 144. 
Heio, The, iy. 80. 
HUl-Top, The, ir. 66. 
Hive at Oet^rsbniv, The, Ui. 268. 
Uohnes, O. W., on hia Bi^itieth Birth- 
day, iy. 902. 
Holy Land, The, U. 280. 
Home-Gomfaig of the Bride, The, iv. 

HomMteed,T]M,L418. 

Hooper. lAoy, |y. 26. 

Howard at Atlaata, \iL 264. 

How Mary Grew, iv. 126. 

How the Robin Came, L 416. 

How the Women went from Dover, L 

400. 
Human Bacriilce, The, UL 282. 
Hunters of Men, Hie, UL 88. 
Husker8,The,ifl.308. 
Hymn for the Celebration of Xmand- 

pation at Mewborypoit, UL 267. 
Hymn for the House of Worship «t 

Georgetown, iv. 188. 
Hymn for the Opening of Ptymonth 

Churoh, iv. 200. 
Hymn for tiie Opening of Thomas 

Starr King*a House oC Worship, iv. 

186. 
Hymn of the ChUdien, iv. 200l 
Hymn of the Dunkera, iL 812. 
Hymn: ««0 Holy FMherl jurt and 

tnie,»» UL 64. 
Hymn: **0 Thou, whom pteeenoe 

went before,** UL 29. 
Hymna of the Brahmo Somi^ iL 340. 
Hymna from the Frenoh of Lamar* 

tine, U. 200. 
Hymn sung at Ohiistmas by the 

SchoUra of St. Hetena'a bland, 

S. g., Ui. 288. 

Ichabod, Iv. 61. 

In Memory, iv. 146. 

In Peace, iv. 69. 

In Quest, U. 299. 

In Remembrance of Joseph BUugvi, 

iv. 102. 
In School-Days, U. 162. 
Inscriptions. U. 822. 
In the EyUDays, Ui. 168. 
In the "Old South,** L 371. 
Invocation, iL 235. 
Isabel, iv. 880. 
Isabella of Austrin, iv. 861. 
Italy, Ui. 360. 
" I was a Btianger, and ye took me 

in,*» iv. 204. 

John Underbill, L 864. 
JubUee Singers, The, UL 268. 
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Judith at the Tsnt of Holof oraeB, iv. 

342. 
June on the Herximac, !▼. 181. 

Kallcmdborg Ghoroh, W. 266. 
Kanaaa EmigrantB, The, iii. 176. 
Kathleen, i. 120. 
Kenoza Lake, iv. 161. 
Khan*B Devil, The, L 378. 
King, Thomas Starr, iy. 114. 
King^B Mi88iTe,.The, i. 381. 
King Solomon and the Anta, i. 369. 
King Volmer and Elsie, i. 346. 
Kinunan, iv. 196. 
Knight of St. John, The, L 62. 
Kossuth, iy. 72. 

Lady Franklin, iv. 327. 

Lakeside, The, ii. 18. 

Lament, A, iv. 9. 

Landmarks, The, iv. 210. 

Larcom, Lucy, To, iv. 408. 

Laroom, Lucy, Letter to, iv. 406. 

Last Eve of Summer, The, iv. 314. 

Last Walk in Autumn, The, ii. 37. 

''Laurels, The,'Mv. 180. 

Laus Deo, iii. 264. 

Lay of Old Time, A, iv. 168. 

Legacy, A, ii. 186. 

Legend of St. Mark, The, i. 117. 

Legend of the Lake, A, iv. 402. 

Leggett's Monument, iv. 22. 

Letter from a Missionary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopid Church South, in 
Kansas, to a Distinguished Politi- 
cian, iii. 178. 

Letter, A, supposed to be written by 
the Chairman of the Central Cliquei 
at Conoord, N. H., iii. 117. 

Letter to Lucy Larcom, iv. 406. 

Lexington, iv. 201. 

Library, The, iv. 203. 

Light that is felt. The, ii. 337. 

Lines from a Letter to a Toung Cler- 
ical Friend, iii. 122. 

Lines on a Flv-Leaf, iv. 114. 

Lines on leavmg Appledore, iv. 406. 

Lines on the Death of 8. Oliver Tor- 
rey, iv. 14. 

lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated 
Publisher, iii. 163. 

Lines written in an Album, iv. 410. 

Lines, written on the Departure of 
Joseph Sturge, iv. 821. 

Lost Occasion, The, iv. 63. 

Lost Statesman. The, iii. 136. 

Lowell, James Bussell, iv. 302. 

Lumbermen, The, iiL 297. 

Mabel Martin: A Harvest Idyl, L 196. 
Maids of Attitash, The, iv. m 
Mantle of St. John de iiaHht^ The, ill 

260. 
Marais du Cygne, Le, IiL 186. 
Marguerite, i. 311. 
Mary Garvin, L 164. 
Massachusetts, iv. 891. 
Massachusetts to Yixginia, IiL 80. 
VOL. IV. 29 



Maad MuUer, i. 148. 

Mayflowers, The, ii. 36. 

Meeting, The, iL 278. 

Meeting Waters, The, iv. 890. 

Memox^, A, iv. 110. 

Memories, iL 96. 

Memory, A, iL 122. 

Memory of Bums, The, U, lOOl 

Men of Old, The, iii. 906. 

Merrimao, The, iL 10. 

Metaoom, iv. 343. 

Milton, on Memorial Whidow, iv. 

309. 
Mhiister^s Daughter, Hie^ ii. 828. 
Miriam, L 289. 
Missionary, The, Iv. 986. 
Mithridates at Chios, lil. 228. 
Mogg Megone, iv. 367. 
Moloch in State Street, iiL 16S. 
Moral Warfare, The, iii. 46. 
Mount Agiochook, iv. 9i7. 
Mountain Pictures, ii. 66. 
Mrs. Choate*s House-Warmiag, !▼• 

406. 
Mulford, iv. 164. 
My Birthday, ii. 161. 
My Dream, ii. 123. 
My Namesake, U. 116. 
My Playmate, L 238. 
My Psalm, ii. 130. 
My Soul and I, U. 22DL 
Mystery, A, ii. 66. 
Mystic's Christmas, The, IL 83L 
My Thanks, ii. 111. 
My Triumph, ii. 169. 
My Trust, iL 174. 

Name, A, ii. 176. 

Naples, iv. 108. 

Nauhaught, the DewMA, L 804. 

Neall, Daniel, iiL 123. 

New Exodus, The, iiL 848. 

New Hampshire, iiL 101. 

New Wife and the Old, The» L 7& 

New Year, The, iii. 63. 

Night and Death, iv. 328. 

Norsemen, The, i. 37. 

Norembega, i. 286. 

Noruml)ega Hall, iv. 222. 

Ocean, iv. 887. 

Official Piety, iii. 168. 

OM Burying-Oround, The, fi. 48. 

On a 1^-Leaf of Longfellow's Poens^ 

On a Prayer-Book, iii. 210. 
One of the Signers, iv. 221 
On Beoeiving an Baffle's Quffl fnw 

Lake Superior, ii. 21. 
On the Big Horn, iiL 371. 
Oriental Maxims, ii. 329. 
Our Autocrat, iv. 142. 
Our Country, iiL 367. 
Our Master, ii. 272. 
Our Biver, iv. 176. 
Our State, iii. 333. 
Outdoor Beception, An, iv. 291. 
Over-Heart, The, (i. 249. 
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PMBMit, Hm, it 61. 
P^Ltiae, The, iy. 274. 
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